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DEDICATION. 



TO JOHN BOURRYAU, ESQ. 



EN I first thought of prefixing your itame t* 
translation of T^bnlhis, Ifooiu myself cim- 
ably embarrassed, as I woold choose to avoirt 
•train of adulation' (so common in addresses tif 
kind), on the one hand, without sappreaMs^ 
oat sense I hare of yoiir rising merit, -on >tlie 
r. I shall not, liowe?er, I flatter myself, iin- 
iie imputation of the firat, by declaring, even 
is public manner, my satis&ction at the pro- 
• you ha?e made in every brandi of nseiul tmd 
e literature ; and this too, at a time of life, 
I young men of fashion are generally engrossed 
le idle amusements of an age abounding in 
le means of dissipation, 
your maturer years answer (as I am-eonvinced 
will) so favourable a dawn, I need not a ino- 
t to hesitate, to fbretelthe happiness of your 
ds, in an agreeable companion, and ^^AAr. 

>L. 1. B 



.ed the plan ot your «ruuv«M'»~, „^ 
-eign conntriefl : and as it will then, o 
: expected from one of yoar opnlent an< 
^nt fortune, you will, I hope, de?ote tl» 
^our indnatry to the service of the public 

precor, Attnc tUinam nobis Aurora nitentem 
erttm rotek candUa portet equit, 

TibDil. 

yon 1>ecome a member of the most angu 
f of the nation, every wellwisher to tl: 
lity will exult to see you unawed I: 
undazited by riches, and unbiassed \ 
an impartial assertor of the just prerog 
the crown, and the liberties of the peopl 
a foe to corruption, and a friend to virtue 
y sir, are the hopes which all your fries 
ent conceive of you : and as your talen 
itural and acquired, seem strongly to c< 
lese hopes, the more inexcusable you ^ 
should they be heieafter dis^pointed. 

• •-- -«UK vhich I h 



DEDICATIOH. 7 

Bat while yon peruse Tibnllas as a poet, let not 
his integrity, as a member of tlie commonwealth, 
be forgotten. In this light he merits your highest 
regard : for though he justly obtained a distin* 
goished rank among the great writers of the An- 
gnstan age ; yet ought it more especially to be 
remembered to h£ honour, that neither the 
frowns of a court, nor the distresses of fortune, 
could ever induce him to praise those powerful 
but wicked men, who had subverted the liberties 
of his country : and this at a time, when the pracr 
tice of the poets, his cotemporaries, might have 
countenanced in him the most extravagant adu- 
lation. 

I am, 

I SIR, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
JAMES GRAINGER. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following ▼ersion of TibuUns was begmi 
completed sevenJ yuan ago, when the author 
in the army. A military man, even in the n 
active campaign, has many l^ours of leisure ; 
as these cannot be spent more rationally thai 
some literary pursuit, he employed that par' 
his time, which was not devoted to his profess 
in. perusing the classics. 

Tune and place influence us more in our 
nions of and relish for particular writers, tha 
commonly imagined. Amid the horrors of i 
the translator could most readily sympathize \ 
and best account for his poet*s aversion to a i 
tary life ; and while exposed to all the hurry 
tumult of a camp, could not but taste witli a p 
liar relish all descriptions of the unruffled 
tranquil scenes of the country : besides these, e^ 
motive conspiring to make^him regard the 
sex as the chief ornaments of society, was it 
prising that Tibullus, who abounds in sentim 
of this kind, should soon become a favourite : 
that what delighted him, he should at last 
tempted to translate? 
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A pleasing employment is seldom neglected. 
Iiose elegies which particolarly touched him 
ere first rendered into English ; and as these 
ike the greater part of TiboUos's poems, he was 
ntented afterwards to complete the work, by 
ishing as a task, what he began as an amuse- 
ent. 

A fiivonrite author, en whom seme labour has 
!eu employed, is not easily forgotten; the ver- 
»n, therefore, was retouched as often as opportu- 
ty served. AH this while, indeed, the translator 
d no intention to make the public acquainted 
th his poetidal amusements; he knew his poet 
> well, and admired him too mucb» to think 
had done him justice : yet when Mr. Darf s 
tnslation of Tibullus was sent him, he vna re- 
ved to publish his own ; that those who did not 
derstand the original, might not form an idea 
the most exact, elegant and harmonious of 1;be 
iman elegiac poets from the most inaccurate, 
-sh, and inelegant verses of the present century, 
rhe translator hopes he will be acquitted of 
lity, in preferring his own performance to Mr. 
rt*s : indeed tliat gentlemen often missed the 
aning of his author, while hb poetry always 
aped him. Neither does he appear to have 
» a competent judge of his own language; and 
m the little tenderness transfused into his 
les, it may be concladed, that he was an otter 
inger to that passion, which gave rise to roost 
the elegies of TibuUus. 

WhBit advantage the present translator may 
e over his predecessor in these respects, it does 
become him to determine : yet he \\ vieVL «.^- 

'OL. i. 17 
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prised, that no translator, bawever qualified, pan 
gife Tibolltu tlw getraliie nir of an Engluhniaii. 

It is tjoe, that anutroiu elegy is less local than 
nany oUer of the minor kinds of po^ti?, tfae pu' 
sioD of love operating pretty nearly the same apoD 
the luunu mind in all age*. Yet as the niades c^ 
expressing that passion differ much in different 
countries, so the«e modea mitstnot be confounded: 
■ Grecian ou^t to make love like a Grecian, and 
a Bonian like a Roman. Besides this, TibuUn* 
■bom^ in images of niial theology. He bat 
even preserved some superstitioas usages, nliicb 
are to be met with in no otber poet: but as these 
•re also characteristica], and must be preserved 
in tbe version, who can bope to give a transla- 
tion of l^bnUus the easy air of ■ modem oil' 

Verbal translations are alvays inelegant, be- 
cause always destitute of beauty of idiom and Ian- 
gmge ; for by their fidelity to an anthor's words, 
tbey become treadierous to his reputation : on thu 
otber band, a loo wanton d^artnre from the lat- 
ter often *aiies the sense, and always altera the 

Tbe tianslalor cliose tbe middle way, and meant 
neither to tread on the heels of TibullQs,noryett« 
lose sight of him. He bad not tbe vanity to think 
be coold improve on Ids poet : and though be has 
■umetimes endeavonred to gite a iiiore modem 
polish to liis sentiments, he has seldom attempted 
to change them. To preserve the sens^ of hi» 
original was liis finl care ; liis next was, to clothe 
it in Hs elegant and becomiog a dress as possible, 
Yet he must confess, tint he bat now and the* 
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taken the liberty to transpose, and sometimes 
(NiraphrasticaUy to enla rge the thonghts. Where 
a sentiment was too much contracted by the close- 
ness of the Latin idiom, to be unfolded in a 
correspondent expression in English ; or from its 
peculiarity, might, in a modern language, seem 
flat, he has endeavoured to inspirit it by collateral 
tlioughts from other poets; and where its colours 
were languid, to heighten them — with what suc- 
cess, the reader must determine. 

The He^j^ameter and Pentameter is said to be 
peculiarly suited to plaintive subjects. The Eng- 
lish have no stanza correspondent to that, but th^ 
alteriiate, which is supposed to possess a solemnity 
and kind of melancholy flow in numbers. This 
Mr. Hammond chose for his imitation of Tibul- 
lus ; and it must be confessed, that he has hap- 
pily succeeded. Yet, as in this stanza, the sense 
naturally ends at the fourth line, the translator 
thou^t he could not ip general have adopted it, 
without violence to the original: he therefor^ 
preferred the heroic measure, which is not better 
suited to the lofty sound of the epic muse, than 
to the complaining tone of elegy. The reader, 
however, vnll find one or two elegies rendered in 
the alternate stanz^ which is by no means so dif- 
ficult as the heroic. 

As Tibullus wrote love-poems like a Roman, 
any translation of them without notes would have 
been extremely obscure to an English reader: 
most of his commentators are mere phiiologers, or 
at best they haye only displayed their erudition iq 
the history of a heathen god, or the topography 
of a river. From this censure, however, ^lo^i 
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hinsiiUy his Datcfa editor, and Vnlpiiu 
Commentator, may in part be exen 
have indeed sometimes entered into th 
of onrpoet*8 thongfats. Yet even the 
cellence consists in arranging the text 
ing the most approved retldings ; an< 
those passages, which they suppose Tit 
borrowed from his predecessors, or tli 
copied from him. The design of the 1 
Very different; he has commented on 
as a Roman poet, and as a Roman 
although he owns himself enamoured c 
ties, (as who can draw a pleasing rese 
a face which disgusts him ?) he hppes i 
been blind to his imperfections. Thei 
he has touched upon with the tendc 
friend, not the acrimony of a critic. 

Yet as most of the commentators 
suited, the translator has taken from ea< 
such notes, as he imagined would be m< 
able to an English reader, always ascr 
however to the author who furnished th 
beside Broekhusius and Vulpius, the na 
Dart will sometimes be found at the bo 
observation. Nor must it be forgotte 
translator has been obliged to that gen 
fen or twelve lines in his version. 

It has been judged necessary to print 
text along with fiie version : this the 
#ould willingly have declined, as his 
hope to find favour with those only v 
stand not the original. Yet, when he c 
that the English press had afforded no oi 
edition of Tibnllus : and that even tl 
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those printed abroad were not esemptedfrom ma- 
terial errors; he surmoiuited his scmples, and lias 
endeavonred to give a less ezeeptionable text of 
his poet, than any hitherto published '. 

Before he conclades, the translator most retom 
his sincere thanks to a worthy friend, for his ele- 
gant version of the first elegy, and of Ovid's poem 
on the death of Tibollas. By what accident his 
ovm trfl(n^tion of the first elegy was lost, is of no 
consequence; especially too, as the reader, from a 
perusal of Mr. P***'s specimen, will protmbly be 
induced to wish, that more of those now published 
had undergone a like fiite, provided the same 
gtotlemanhad likewise translated them. 

Nor is that the only good office which chal- 
lenges his gratitude : the translator is particularly 
obliged to his fiiend, for having procured him the 
valuable acquaintance of anoSier learned gentle- 
man ; who not only took the trouble to compare 
his version of the three hist books with the origi- 
nal; but who also fiivouredhim with some notes, 
which constitute the chief ornament of the second 
Tolome. Thus, like the Britons of old, the trans- 
Uitor has called in auxiliaries to conquer him. 

■ The hMertion of tbe lAtio text bat been dispenied with la 
tocdilioo. 



i.itE OF TIBULLUS 



We are not only unacqaainted ysith the ] 
men of Tiballos, but with the year of his 
Tlie biographers, from a line ' in the -fifth 
of his third .book, indeed, inform us, that 
and he were bom tlie day that Hirtios and 
were killed, viz, on the tenth of tlie calex 
April, A. U. C. 710. This was the opini 
the learned for many centuries ; nor was it 
troverted till Joseph Scaliger first entert 
some doubts of it; and Janus Dousa the you 
about a hundred and seventy years ago, wi 
duced, by comparing what our poet had st 
himself, with what Ovid and Horace have ^ 
concerning him, to reject that line as spurioa 
to assert that Tibullus must have been bom a 
twenty years sooner. AIthnn«K 



,« *• 



THE LIFE OF TiBULLU^. 15 

still greater, we shall venture with that critic, 

inform the reader, that Albins Tibullus, the 

prince of elegiac poets, was bom at Rome, 

A» U. C. 690, six years after the Wrth of Virgil, 

and one after that of Horace. 

Tibnllus miglitsay with his great admirer, Oyid^ 

usqne u proavis vetui ordinis htres, 



Nim modo milUia turbine /actus eques 3 ; 

being descended from an equestrian branch of the 
Albian family : and though some of the old bio- 
graphers ^ assert, that his ancestors niade a figure 
io the forum and in the fields yet as history makes 
no mention of them, posterity would have been 
tmacqoainted with this branch of that* illustrious 
house, had it not been for our poet. 

As the ancient writers of TibuUus's life have 
lavonred us with no particulars of hl^ infancy, 
it is probable it was distinguished by nothing re- 
markable. The human mind does not always 
blossom at the same period ; and it by no means 
follows that his childhood must have flourished, 
vhose matnrer age has produced ikir fruits of 
science. Peibaps too, detaib of early excellence 
are less nseftd than is commonly imagined, as 
they often dispirit those who would otherwise in 
due time hare expanded into an extensive repu- 
tation. 

But if such accounts are less useful, it would 
have been no unprofitable gratification of curio- 
«ity to have known by whiat plan his studies were 
conducted, and who were his preceptors. Anti- 

3 Amor. lib. HI El. 11. 4 Gt\v\Va%«^« 
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quit?, IiDweTer, hiving leR us in the dark wil 
regard lo theee matlen, we can eal? snppese thi 
H l>i> &the[^ condition waa eoiHiUerable, to ni 
tUog nai ODiitted to render dot poet a utefi 
and elegant member of society. 

lite Bomaiu poueued a real adiantage ore 
the modernB in point of education ; for aa th 
BMne citizen might plead caoses, command armie: 
•nd arrive at the first dignities of tbe priestbooc 
so their literary instituiiona were made to con 
prehend these aeveral objecla. It is easy to se 
of what vast utility lo general ■ plan must hBT 
been to a state ; and perhaps it is not paying lei 
ten too high a compliment, to uy, that the stu 
ceuea of tiie Romans were in a great measor 
owing to tbii advantage. 

In the year of Rome 70J>, the civil war brok 
oat between Cssar and Pompey. The army an 
comipt part of the legislature followed Ctesar 
while the m^ority of the senate and of the knighb 
with all those who dreaded a perpetual dictatoi 
aided with Pompey ; ai the person from whom tb 
republic bad leu danger to apprehend. Of thi 
number wai tbe Atlier of Tibullus: and there i 
KaMMi to snspect, that be either fell in tbe field 
or was bntchered by proscription ; for we knot 
that a considerable part of his estate was left 
prey to the rapacious soldiery'. These evenl 
probably determined our author's public attach 
ments; but without these motives to revenge, i 
is not uDliliely that Tibullus bad, before Uiis tiat 
adapted the political opimons of his father. 
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At what actions in the civil war our young 
knight was present, as it was not prudent in him 
to mention in hisi poems, so historians do not in- 
form 08; but as principle and revenge equally 
conspired to rouse his comrage (and cowage he 
certainly possessed^), may we not safely infer, 
that Tibullos did not run away, like his fnend Ho- 
race, from Philippi^; at which battle he was 
present with his patron the illostrioos Messala 
Corvinus? 

But the fortune of Octavius prevailing over the 
better cause of Brutus and Cassius, Messala too 
(who was next in command to these patriot citi- 
zens) going over with his forces to the conqueror, 
Tibollns, although he paid the greatest regard to 
the sentimentB of that excellent soldier and orator^ 
yet determined to leave the army: for as he 
would not fight against the party which his friends 
had now espoused, so neither could he appear in 
arms against those whom his principles taught hun 
to reg^ as the assertors of liberty. Besides, 
the bad success of the patriot party, and his own 
esqperience, had now inspired him vnth an abhor- 
rence of the war : he therefore retired, A. U. C. 
712^ to his country seat at Pedum, there, by an 
honest industry, to raise his impaired fortune to 
its Micient splendor, while his hours of leisure 
were either devoted to philosophy or the muses '. 

Bat we are not to imagine that niral objects 
and study solely engaged our poet's attention ; for 
being formed with a natural fendemess of dispo* 

* TIball, lib. i. El. 8. 

7 Vdl. Paiercul. lib. ii. cap. 71. 

' Paoei^r. Tibull. ad Metaalani, lia, 1Q4. - 
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Bition, Iw begao to enlarge Ue B|diere o 
Kuea by conversing witli tbe fiur tex. 
oliject of his affectioii vaa probably Gly 
we bave Horace ' on our «ide, wlien Wt 
•be >t fint giTe him bopei of bucccu : t 
bis person wu elcgsat '°, hla fbrtmie 
temptible, end his life wu then in tl 
dycen dewrted liini for a yoonger lov 
be entertained a real aBeelioD for Umt 
infidelity gave liim much uneasiness : he 
cndommred, by esertiDg ids elegiac ga 
ebom ber. But liis paems producing i 
NO change to bis advantage, bii trjeni 
(•Uotr-soldier, Horace, advised him to a 
■omiir for her loM, and tend her no moi 
. None of these elegies having come 
DOT tinKS, Liiio Gyialdi " Hopposea tha 
and Glycera were the same:— but ( 
iriiicfa are JiKcribed to Nemesis'^ do t 
this soppositiM] i and, indeed, it seems n 
that 'nbullos was so piqued at Ibe ill 
Mm Rrst amour, that be destroyed all tlu 
irtlich it gave lise to. 

Some time after tins (A. V. C. 710) 
lababitantt of Panaonia rebelling, a»- 
beiog one of the genersda appointed by 
to reduce tbem, that nobleman invitei 

' « lib. i. Od( 33. ">HonLUIhi 
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to attend him in the expedition. As this service 
was not against the Pompeian party '^, and as he 
hoped in the hnrry of a military life to find a re- 
medy for his melancholy, he complied with his 
noble friend's reqnest, and in every action behaved 
with his nsaal bravery. In proof of tliis, the com- 
mentators quote onr poet* s description of the old 
soldier of Ampinnm. 

Testis Aruplnas, et pauper luitus in omHs. 
Quern si quis videat, vetus ut nmfregerii €tas, 
Ttma taimu PjfUd miretur saeuiafamtt, 
Nofique senex hngm peragtt dum »gcula vite. 
Centum fecundoe Titan renovawerU annos: 
Ipse tamen veiox celerem super edere corpus 
Audet equum, validisque sedet moderator habetHs ts. 

Besides these verses, some others may be 
brought from tiie panegyric, and in particular the 
three following, to strengthen their assertion : 

Nam beiUs experta eano, testis mlM victic 
rttrtis JapUtse ndles, testis quoquefaUax 
PamumiuSfgfiUdas passim di^jectus in Alpes i^. 

In this manner did our poet subdue his passionr 
for Glycera : but being by nature addicted to the 
lote of the ihir sex, at his return from the army 
he fixed his affections on Delia. 

Cyllenius, in his commentary on Tibullns'% 
coiyectures, that she obtained the name of Delia 
from the Greek word duXvy, on account of her 
surpassing in beauty the Roman ladies. But we 

14 An nniMity was graoted by ^ (rittmvirat* to all Pom- 
p«y*s party, A1.V.C 715. 

>S PaMgyr. ad McMalam, Hn. lia i^ lUd. Ho. 107. 

>7 This conmentary was pobllihed al Veii&^« X.^ • \^Xl* 



"' "etc oo^ '=«»'tr«dic 
"*"' to De^^ *«t »ome 

poem « in w^. "Offlposed to ' 



™*r---- 



2^'^?„,'° «-^t;^r r^-^^^^^ 

"^*n this Ui^|??r ^^ ^epjirturL I ^H 't 

?»Mriced will. I.- 

been IoB»It J"»P»''ob. He h. 

*'« fo i »« therefore*!^ «» '»« i 
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thi-ough Cilida^ Syria, Egypt, add Greece ; bieing 
then probably initiated into the Eleosinian myites 
ries at Athens '^ 

What were the political consequences of this 
expedition, historians do not mention: but the 
consequences to Tibullus were highly disagree* 
able ; for, if any stress in thi9 point is to be laid 
on his elegies, there is reason to suspect that Peli« 
married before his return. 

This, doubtless, occasioned much uneasiness to, 
and rendered our poet the less unwilling to, em- 
brace another offer made him soon after by Mes* 
sala, of going to Aquitaine ; which province having 
revolted (A. U. C. 726) Augustus had intrusted 
that excellent officer with the important business 
of its reduction ^\ 

The Romans, says an elegapt writer, fought 
with other nations for glory, but with the Craul§ 
for liberty. This observation was at least verified 
at this time : for it was not till after many sharp 
actions, in which both the general and his soldiers 
distinguished themselves, that Messala completed 
the service he was sent upon. In all these battles 
our poet signalized his courage in so remarkable 
a mapner, that the success of the expedition Mras, 
in no smidl degree, owing to him. 

KoH Hnf me ett tibi partus honos: TarbeUa P^ene 

Testis, et oceani litt0ra Santonici : 
Testis Arar, Rftodamtsque celer, tnagnusque Carvmna, 

Camuti et JFtavi ceerula lympha JJger >7. 

>s Non ego tentavi nulU temeranda virorum 
Audax laudanda sacra docere Dete, 

I4b. iii. El. 5. 

3<> Steph. Vinand. Pighii Annal. et Norris CenoUph. Pisan. 
Diu, Ji. csp, 16. § 7. >1 L\b. i. EV. «. 
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or wbich reason, he had military honour con- 
rred on him; militarUnu d(mia ornatus est, as 
le old writer of his life informs us^'. 
The redaction of Aqoitaine was so acceptable 
» the Emperor, that Messala had a triumph de-* 
reed him the year after ^: and as our poet had 
ome so distinguished a share in the war, it is not 
> be supposed but he was present at that superb 
Dlemnity; which, as an ancient inscription ^° ac- 
uaittts us, was celebrated on the seventh of the 
alends of October. 

But his Gallic expedition not having banished 
>elia from his breast, he again paid bis addresses 
o her: and, from some passages in the second 
nd seventli elegies of the first book, it would 
sem that they were but too successful. 
When a woman has once so far forgot herself, 
to bestow improper fevours on a lover, nothing 
raore natural than for that lover to suspect ho 
not the only favourite. Our poet is an instance 
the truth of this observation; for to such a 
Hbt did bis ungenerous suspicions of Delia arise 
twithstandiag all hier protestations of inno- 
%), that he made her husband acquainted with 
intrigue^*. Whetlier Delia was innocent or 
she could never forgive this discovery; or 
he been willing to forget the past, we cannot 
we that her husband would ever admit Ti* 
( again into his house. 

the life prefixed to that edition of TilKiliiu wbich wu 
1 at Venice, A. D. 1475. 

otaph. Fisan. Disi. ii. cap. l6. (7> 

ii Annates. 3i Ub. V. leX.1. 



sideredy that poets write (Vom 
frequently than from reality, I 
jects afford greater scope to tb 
occurrences in common life : — a 
Ovid tells OS may be depend 
again enamoured with our poet 
decease, when probably her hus 

Some time elapsed, before Til 
any new engagements. In this 
posed his famous elegy on M< 
the ninth and the following el 
book, with tlie first and secoi 
book ; endeavouring to forget hi 
▼iding bis time between his 
Rome ; but chiefly by conversin] 
with the learned and polite: o 
eminent among his acquaintanc 
Valgius, Macer, and Horace. 

Messab was now in the heij 
tion : in eloquence and militar 
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i^ppy in tlie approbation of all parties, bis siding^ 
virith Angiutiu, after the defeat at Ptulippi, did 
not lose him the esteem of his, old friends; and 
his interesting himself in their behalf, to the ho 
nour of that emperor, made him not ^e l^s be* 
Idved by Augustus ^K 

J. Valgins Rufus was eminent, not oviy for 
heroic poetry, but also for his elegies, especially 
those on the death of his son Mystes^^. He also 
wrote some excellent epigrams. But all his poems 
are now lost As Tibnllns thought him the best 
poet next to Homer, posterity has suffered mucb 
in their loss ^'. 

Of Macer, all 6iat is kno^itu is mentioned ix^ 
the notes to the sixth Elegy of the second book. 

But although Tibullus himself informs us of 
his ac({uaintance with these eminent scholars; 

33 Meaala had a brother, who was also a poUte scholar, a» 
Horace informs €Uh Aecording to 6t. Jerome, this illostrions 
Roman married Terentia, Cioero'k widow, and by her had 
two eons, Marcas and Locius ; who both attaining to |he con* 
sniahip, were an ornament to their families, by thetf ipilitary 
and dTil capacities. Messala himself wu so old before b« 
died, as to forget his own name. Pliny the elder tells as, that 
be would not permit a person of his family to have his statue 
placed among those of lib ancestors, b^anse he was a disgraca 
to them. 

34 We learn this eircnmstance from Horace, who wrotf 
Valgtos a beantiftil consolotary ode on the occasiuo. 

Kon semper imbres mUdbus hfsptdof 

Mianant in agros, 4;c. Lib. ii. Qde 9^ 

35 Hie critics have been able, from all anttqaity, to gleaii 
only seven lines of Rafos's poetry; which the reader, if curie lu 
of Mcb literary scraps, will find collected by BroekhasiuS) \(^ 
his notes on Tibollns's Panegyric to MaisMa. 
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yet shonld we not liave known of the frieii 
which Horace and he entertained for one an< 
Imd It not been ffir Horace, who probably 
this time sent our poet an epistle^ which v 
transbrted by Mr. FVancis: 

AlbUuI in whom nj ntires find 
A cuMlid critic, and a kind ; 
I>o yon, wliilc at y oar conntry-iealy 
Sane rhiraing hiboan meditate. 
That shall in TolomM bulk ariie. 
And e'en from Camas bear the prise ; 
Or, Mnnteria|.thro«gh the silent wood. 
Think what befits tlie wite and good. 

Thon art not formM of lifefeM moold. 
With iMreast inanimate awi cold ; 
To thee tlie gods a form complete, 
To tiiee the (od8 a large estate. 
In bonnty gire, with ikiU to know 
, How to cojoy what they bestow. 

Can a fond narae one blearing more, 
£v% for her Crroarite boy, implore, 
¥nth sense and clear exprcirton bleasM, 
Of IHendsfaip, hnnoar, wealth, po«cis*df 
A table elegantly plain. 
And a poetic easy Tcin r 

By hope \safix*dt depre»*d Ity ftar. 
By pasriou warm'd, perplez'd with care; 
Believe that every mornings ray 
Hath lifted np thy latest day ; 
Ilien, if to-morrow's sou be thine, 
With doaUe lustre sbaU it shine. 

Sudi are the maidms I embrace. 

And here, in sleek and joyous case, 

Yonll find, for laughter fitly bred. 

An hog by Epicunis f)ed<*. Fraiu 

36 Lib. i. Ep. 4. 
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Moos. Dacier ^^ observes, tkat this epistle is all 
ironical; for Tibullus, according to hun^ having 
exhfiusted his fortnne by extravagance, had now 
retired tp the country, to recruit his fii^nces^ an4 
9void the importunily of his creditors. 

To find out these things from the epbtle before 
quoted, required a strange obliquity of under* 
standing; as to support them, demanded some 
learning:— however, it must be confessed, that 
the French editor of Horace was not the first author 
who maintained this extraordinary opinion. An 
old gmmmarian ^'y whose comment on Horace 
Caspar Barthins owns he perused, but to whom 
Dacier vna willing to sink his obligatio^js, though 
he also must have seen him, has outdone the 
French ^itic in what he writes of Tibollns. Fuit 
hie Albiu8 (says this uncommon genius) eques Ro- 
numus, qui primus in anuxtorio carmine habetur: 
eum per ironiam irridet Horatius, quasi rem bend 
gesserit, cum injuoenta omnia prodegerit^ et postea 
versibus victum qwBsioerit, Ergo M eum laudat^ 
se imnUt Horaiius; ubi vituperat $e^ et Epicurum 
nominaty Albium tntelligUf quern ridendum ait quod 
prodegerii omniay jam nihil habens^ quoy ut solebaty 
eutem curare posset: quod vera ait 

Di tUA divUias dederM, &c. 

manifesta ironia est, nam Epicuri non credentes 
deos habere curam rerum humanarurhy omnia pro- 
digunt ; quod postqmm factum est omnibus sunt 
ridiculi, 
■ Whence this semi-priscus Chrammaticus (for so 

37 Pbye« ses notes sur VHorace, Ub. i. Ep. 4. 

38 Gasp. Barth. Advenar. libi xxtxU. cap. \^. 
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Broekhtiaiitt calls bim) drew these particidan re> 
lating to oar poet, is not known : bat that Daciei' 
should adopt them, is matter of wonder; as, in all 
probability, the Frenchman had read TibnllosV 
panegyric 39, which plainly shows that the dimi« 
nation of his fortune was not owing to his own 
intemperance. And if the grammarian had pe- 
rused his Elegies ^ with ever so little attention^ 
he would have seen, that Tibullus was rather reli^ 
gioos than otherwise, and by no means an Epicn-' 
rean, at least in belief. 

But, say some critics, who have too thought- 
lessly embraced this opinion, does not Horace 
confirm it, where he tells ns, that his father warned 
him, when a young man, fhom pursuing extrava" 
gant courses, by setting before his eyes the in&my 
and miserable life of Albius, 

Nonne vides AUH ut male vivat/iUus t 

To make this objection decisive, the critica 
must first prove, that tliere were no other Albiusea 
in Rome than the fiither of TibuUus \ which, by 
the way, is false: and then they must show, that 
this infiunous and indigent son of Albius*s was 
our poet ; which cannot be done : especially, as 
we know that he died a knight, and of coarse was 

39 qummvia 

Foriuna, ut mot est iltt, me adversafatigef. 

Aod some lines lower, 

nam cura navatw, 

Quum memor anteectos semper dolor admovet aitn^s. 
Sed Ucet asperiora cadant, spoUerque relictis. 

Lhi. 100. 
4* Book I. £1. 1, S, 8, 11. 
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irorth upwards of three thousand poands sterling. 
rhere are also innamerable passages in his £le- 
pes ^', which prove, that he was by no means in 
ilitressed circomstances, though less wealthy than 
lis anceston. Again, is it to be imagined, tliat 
ie rich and generous Messala wpuld have suf- 
fered so fine a genius, and one whom he regarded 
\o much, to have been distressed by his creditors? 
Indy to crown all, as Tibullus was confessedly 
u>me years younger than Horace, with what pro- 
>riety could Horace's father propose Tibullus a$ 
m example not to be followed by his son ? 

When such were the friends of Tibullus, and 

lis poetical abilities had long since obtained him 

iniversal applause, he could have found no diffi- 

ully in getting adimission to the learned court of 

ogustu^. * How then (ask the commentators) 

» it come to pass, that he never once mentions 

her that emperor or Maecenas, both whom his 

ither poets celebrated with such a lavishness of 

ise P And yet (add they) there are many parts 

his writings where those patrons of genius 

ht have been introduced with uncommon pro- 

rue to the principles , of the republic, and a 

friend to the hberties of the people, Tibullus 

* could prevail upon himself to flatter those, 

;ver affection they expressed for the muses, 

ius principles taught him to detest as the 

ers of his country. 

, as Pope emphatically expresses it, ' kept 
cred from the great,* who, doubtless, per- 

the Dotes on Uie first 'Elegy of the first book, and ou 
ud third Elegy of the Kcood. 
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ceived with secret displeasure (for Augiii 
Maecenas well knew the importance of 
the poets on their side) that no loss of 
iind no allnrement of ambition^ could ind 
bnlhis to join in the general chorns of thei 
Although both the emperor and his iiivonn 
in their hearts have applanded oar poe; 
grity ; yet that mental applause, in all |>rol 
wonld not have secured TibuUus froiij the 
of their displeasure, hiid it not been fot 
terest which he had with Messala. 

Besides Messala, Valgius, and Macer, ' 
mentions Comutus, Marathus, Titius, and 
linus. The conjectures of the critics coo 
these Romans, are inserted in the notes 
Elegies, where their names occur. 

Soon after this, Tiballiis fell in love with 
It is true, that the Elegies be wrote to 
tu every edition of our poet, follow t 
which he celebrates Nemesis : yet, as Ov 
could not well be mistaken id what rel 
one wliom he regarded so much as Tibulli 
that Nemesis was his last mistress, and 
probable that tlie fifth Elegy of the secoi 
(our poet being then certainly very fond 
mesis) was written between the years "t 
7S4, when Augustus wintered in Samos, ( 
a short time before our poef s death) we s 
altliough the learned gentleman who f 
the author with the notes marked B, is of 
rent opinion, that Neaera was the third o^ 
his affections. 

Fabricius conjectures, from her name, i 
w»8 a woman of the tftvm *, Neaera, in the 
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«ion of the Roman empire, being a synonimous 
terra for a courtezan ^ : bat Fabricius should have 
conadered that Tibullos wrote in the Augustai), 
age. Besides, it appears from Homer ^^ from 
Valerias Flaccns ^, and from an old marble statue 
preserved by Pignorius^', that women of the first 
rank, and most unsuspected modesty, were called 
by that name. Witbont, however, these autlio- 
rities, Tibnllus himself screens this favourite from 
tjie imputation of libertinism, by bestowing on 
her the epithet ea^ta^^. He also characterizes 
tier parents as people of virtue and fortune. 

It appears from the second and third Elegy of 
the thitd book, that Neasra, after a long courtship, 
having consented to marry Tibnllus, was somehow 
or otiier forced away from him. This gave, our 
poet an uncommon concern j which was redoubled, 
when he discovered, that she herself had not only 
been accessary to her being carried off, but meant 
also to marry his rivaL 

Mr. Dart, in his I^ife of Tibnllus ^% is of opinion, 
that Nesera was the same vnth Glyccra. But 
why, then, does our poet not call her by that 
name? Besides, if any one vnll attentively peruse 
Horace's consolatory ode to our autlior on the 
infidelity of Glycera, and compare it with many 
passages in the fbird book of TiboUns, he will 
easily see, tliat Mr. Dart must be mistaken. 

4> Tb«B Iso, the old f^osaariat of Prndentiat, interpreto 
Kvasra by peUex and concuMna. 
4J Odyas. lib. xii. ver. 133. 

44 Arfonaat. lib. ii. ver. l4l. 

45 Epiit. Symbolic, vid. Reines, £p. 28. 

46 lib. ilL EJ. 4. 47 p. 00. 
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Tlbnllas, who Lad liitherto been mUQcceufal 
Ib hii addretses (o the fkir, vas nut more fortu- 
nate in his last miBlresB; for, if Nemeeis (for mi 
Was she called) pouCB«ed beauties of miad and 
penoD eqnal to those of Delia and Nexra, her 
«ktreTne avarice abscored tbem all. And tbongb 
Martial*' fonnds Tlbnllos's chief claim to poetical 
repotation an tbe Elegies he addressed to that laily, 

Fama ni atg^i Ximaii /tmma TSmUi, 
me have our poefs antlioritj for asserting, that 
Ibey prodnced no effect apon her. 

Wbether Nemesis ever abated of her rigonr to 
TibulhiH, bu elegies do notinfbrai ns. It is indeed 
probable »be did, especially since Ovid represents 
Jier as aincerely grieved at Tibnllns's death; which, 
.according to Marsni, a contemporaiy poet, hap- 
|iened soon after that of Virgil : 

Tt twujtit, VirgUia «mUaB, urn fm, TUmllt, 
JtiortJuvfnfinetimpotmisU adEijfiiog: 

tefml, aut tltgls wmUti qn/lerfl amenm 
Ami caHtrtl /nrtl Trgia bfOatifdt, 



,Fqr TibnllDR died eilber A. U. C. 7SS, the year 
«f Virgil;* jlea til, or the year after, in.tlie ferty- 
Aiurth or forty-linh year of bis age. 

^'or was Marsiis the only poet who celebrated 
thill melanrholy event. Orid^, wba bail no less 
friendship tt^aii admiiation for TibnHus,lias immor- 



4»,]Jk.,»iH. Ep. 13, 
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talized both liimself and his friend in the following 
beautiful elegy; nvbicli, containing some further 
particulars relating to our poet, will make a proper 
conclusion to this life, which, from the scantiness 
as well as the little authority of many of the 
materials, the author is sorry he cannot render 
:more complete. 

If Thetis, if the bln«bing qaeea of moro S^, 

If mighty goddevset coald taste of woe 
-For mortal sons ; come. Elegy forlorn! 

Come, weeping dame ! and bid thy treis^ flow t 

Xhon bear'M, soft mistress of the tearfUl eye. 

From grief thy name; now name, alas, too Jut I 

For see thy fiavonrite bard, thy glory, lie 

Stretch'd on yon funeral pile ; ah I lifeless dost I 

See Venns' son, his torch extiugnish'd bringi^, 
His qoiver all reversed, and broke his bow ; 

See pendve how he droops with flagging wings. 
And strikes bis bared bosom many a blow: 

Loose and neglected, scatter*d o*er his neck. 
His golden locks drink many a falling tear : 

What piteous sobs, as if his heart wonld break. 
Shake his'swoln cbedc? Ah, sorrow too severe 1 

Thns, fair liilosl for (by godlike sireS', 

Tb said, he weeping firoro thy ro6f withdrew : 

Nor deeper moamM the queen ttf soft desire &>, 
When the grim boar her lov'd Adonis slew. 

And yet, we bards are fondly calfd divine. 

Are sacred htld, the gods' peculiar cxre : 
There are that d<*em iis of the^ ethereal line» 

That sqmethiog.ofllie deity we share. 

9* Aqfvra. *^ iEneas. -s> Y^t^M*. 
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But what can detth'k abhorred stroke witfaatandt 
Say, wtiat so sacred be wlH noc profene I 

On all the monster lays his dnsky hand. 
And poeU are immortal deem'd in v^ ? 

Tbee. Orpbens, what avail'd thy heavenly riref 
Thy mother-mase, and beast-enchanting song? 

The god for Dnos swept his moomfal lyre. 
And with a father's woes the forests rang. 

Great Homer see, Arom whose eternal spring 

Pierian draughts the poet-train derive; 
Not he could 'scape the fiell remorseless king H, 

His lays alone the greedy flames survive. 

8(111 live (he work of ages, Ilion's fiune. 

And (he slow web by nightly craft onwove : 

80 Nemesis shall live, and Delia's name; 
This his first passion, tliat his recent love. 

-Now what avails, ye Curl each holy ri(e, 
Each painfol service for yonr lover paid ? 

Recliis*' and lonely (hat yon pass'd the night ? 
Or sought the^ Egyptian cymbal's fmitless aid ? 

■Wbeu partial fate thus tears the good away, 
(For^ve, ye just! the' invoiontary thonght) 

I'm led to doobt of Jove's eternal sway, 

And fiar that gods and heaven are words of non^t. 

live pioiis, yoo mast die : religion prlie, 

Death to the tomb will drag yo« from the fane : 

Xkmlde in verse; lot where Tibnllns lies! 
His ail a little am will now contain I 

Ibee, sacred bard I ooald then ftanereal fires 
Snatch from as i on thy bosom dorst they feedf 

Not hnes were safe, not Jove's refhlgent spires '4, 
From flames that ventured on thb impioas deed. 

S3 Plulo. $4 The Capitol. 
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The beaateont queen diat itifiiis im Erys* t<hreri, 
From the iad sight wtrts her modrnfof fiee ; 

There are, that tell of toti and t^anrly ahowen 
Which down her loTdy che^ their coories trace. 

Ybt better Oiiu, than on Fhtead^*! strand, 

Unlmown, nn(Atied, and onseen to die : 
His dosing eyes iiere felt a mother^ han^. 

Her tender hands esich honbtfiM rite snpply. 

His parting shade here found a sister^ care, 
VHio sad attends^ with trenes loose and lorn : 

The fair he lov'd his dying kisses share, 
Kor qait the pyre afflicted and forlorn. 

< Farewel, dear youth I (thns Delia parting cried) 
How bless'd the time, when I Inspired the lay ? 

Ton liv'd, were happy ; every care defied, 

While I poisesifd your heart, ^ontaoglit to stray.' 

To whom thns Nemesis, in scomfiil mood, 

* Mine was the loss, then why art thon distressed t 

Me, only me, with parting life be Tiew'd; 
My hand alone with dying ardor press*d '>/ 

And yet, if ought beyond thb mouldering clay 
But empty name and shadowy form remain. 

Thou liv'ft, dear youth I for ever young and py; 
For ever blessM, shalt range the> Elysian plain. 

And thou, Catnllns! learned, gallant mind, 

(Fast 1^ thy side thy Caltns will attend) 
With ivy wreaths thy youthflil temples twIuM, 

Shalt spring to hail the* arrival of thy IHend. 

a Alluding ironically to the following passage in t^c fifst 
Elegy, which TIbullas there applies to Delia : 

Te tpectem aufrema miM cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam morkfts, de/Mente manu I 

* Oh may I view thee with life's parting ray* 
And thy dear band with dyVn^ ax^Qt vt«»\^ 
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Au'l Galtns, too profuse of life and blood, 
If no sad breach of friendship's law deprive, 

This bHnd iinniortal of the bicts'd and good. 
Thy shade ihall Join, if shade* «i all sorvive. 

Tbott poUsh'd bard! thy lots tbongh here we rnonn^ 
Hast swell'd the sacred namber of the blesa*d ; 

Safe rot thy gentle bones within their urn I 
Vor beavj prc^ the eirtfa upon thy breait ( 
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The glittering ore let others vaifily heap, 
O'er ifertile vales extend the* enclosing mound ', 

With dread ofneighbouring foes forsake their sleej^^ 
And start aghast at every tnimpet's sound. 

Me humbler scenes delight, and calmer days; 

A tranquil life fair poverty secure ! 
Then bvast, my hearth, a small but cheerful blaze, 

And riches grasp vrho will, let me be poor. 

Nor yet be, Hope, a stranger to my door, 

Buto*ermyroaf^brightgodde8S,still preside! 10 

With many a bounteous autumn heap my floor. 
And swell my vats vnth must, a purple tide. 

Hy tender vines Fll plant wilh early care, 
And choicest applet, with a skilful hand ^ 

Not blush, a rustic, oft to guide the share, 
■Qr goad the tardy ox along the \v\^% 
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Let me a simple swain, with honest prkle, 
If chance a lambkin from its dam should roam, 

Or sportihl kid, the little wanderer chide, 
And in my bosom bear exalting home. sO 

Here Pales I bedew with milky show'rs, 
Lustrations yearly for my shepherd pay. 

Revere each antique stoue bedeck!d with flow'rs, 
That bounds the field, or points the doubtful way. 

My grateful fruits, the earliest of the year, 
Before the rural god shall duly wait ; 

From Ceres' gifts T\\ cull'each browner ear, 
And hang a wheaten wreath before her gate* 

The ruddy god shall save ^y fruit fro.m st^lth, 
And far away each little plunderer scare : d(J 

And you, the guardians once of ampler wealth. 
My household gods, shall stiU my offerings share. 

My numerous herds, tha^ wanton'd o*er the mead, 
The choicest fatling then could richly yield ; 

Now scarce I spare a little laqib to bleed, 
A mighty victim for ^ly scanty fiel4 : 

And yet a lamb sbaU bl^d, while rang'd ground, 
The village youths sliall stand igk ordei: meet; 

With rustic hymns, ye gods, ;^our praise resound. 
And future crops and fq^^re wipes entreat. 4( 

Then come, ye powers, nor scorn my frugal board. 
Nor yet ^ gifts clean earthen bo^ls convey; 

With these the first of m^n the gods ador'd. 
And forin'd their simple shape of ductile clay. 
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My little flock, ye wolves, ye robbers, spare ; 

Too mean a plunder to deserve your toil ; 
For vrealtfaier herds the nightly theft prepare, 

There seek a nobler prey and richer spoil. 

For treasured virealth, nor stores of golden wheat, 
The hoard ef frn^ sires, I vainly call; 50 

A little farm be mine, a cottage neat, 

And wonted coach where balmy sleep may fall.- 

What joy to hear the tempest howl in vain, 
And clasp a (earful mistress to my breast : 

Or lull'd to slumber by the beating rain. 
Secure and happy, sink at last to rest. 

These joys be mine! — O grant mc only these. 
And give to others bags of shining gold, 

^Vhose steely hearts can brave the boisterous seas, 
The storm vdde-vrasting,or the stiffening cold. 60 

Content with little, I would rather stay 
Than spend long months amid the watery waste •, 

In cooling shades elude the scorching ray. 
Beside some fountain*s gliding waters plac'd. 

O perish rather all thafs rich and rare, 
The diamond quarry, and the golden vein. 

Than that my absence cost one precious tear. 
Or give some gentle maid a moment's pain. 

With glittering spoils, Messala, gild thy dome. 
Be thine the noble task to lead the bravo ; 70 

A lovely foe me captive holds at home. 
Chained to her scornful gate, a watchful slave. 
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Inglorioiu post ! and yet I heed not fame : 
The* applanse of crowds for Delia Pd resign : 

To live with thee Pd bear the co¥nird*8 naibey 
Nor "midst the scorn of nations once repine. 

With thee to live, Vd mock the plongfaman's toil. 
Or on some lonely moontain tend my sheep ; 

At night rd lay me on the fimty soil, 
And happy "knidst thy dear embraces sleep. 80 

What drooping lover heeds the T^an bed, 
M^ile the long night is pass'd with many a sigh: 

Nor softest down with richest carpets spread. 
Nor whispering rilb can close the weeping eye. 

Of threefold iron were his nigged frame, 
Who whm he might thy yielding heart obtain. 

Could yet attend the calls of empty fume, 
Or follow arms in qnest of sordid gain. 

Dnenvied let him drive the vanqoish'd host, 
Through captive lands his conquering armies lead ; 

Unenvied wear the robe with gold emboss'd, 91 
And guide with solemn state his foaming steed. 

Oh may I view thee with life's parting ray, 
And thy dear hand with dying ardor press : 

Sure thou wilt weep— and on thy lover's clay, 
With breaking heart, print many a tender kiss : 

Sore thou wilt weep — and woes unutter'd feel. 
When on the pile thou seest thy lover laid ! 

For well I know, nor flint, nor ruthless steel. 
Can arm the breast of such a gentle mai<l. 100 
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From the sad pomp, what yoath, what pitying fair, 
Returning slow, can tender tears refrain? 

O Delia, spare thy eheeks, thy tresses spare, 
Nor give my lingering shade a world of pain. 

Bat now, while smiling lio«r» the fales bestow. 
Let love, dear nMud^ o«r gentle hearts unite * 

Soon death will eone and strike the ftrtal blow ; 
Unseen Ins head, and veiPd in shades ef night. 

Soon creeping age will bow the loTefs frame. 
And tear the myrtlcHsfaaplet from his brow : 

With hoary locks ill snits the y ootfaftil flame, ill 
The soft persuanon, or the ardent vow. 

Now the fair qveen of gqr desire is ours, 
- And lends our follies an indnlgent smile : 

'Tis lavish yonth's to^ enjoy the frolic hours; 
The wanton revel and ihe audnigbt broii 

Yonr chicf^ my friends, and ftllow-soklief, I 
To these U^t wars will lead yoa boldly on : 

Far hence, ye trampets soond, and banners %, 
To those who covet woondsyandfnne begone;!^ 

And bear them fiune and womids, and riches bear ; 

There are that fime and wovnds and richesprixe : 
For roe, while I possess one plenteous year, 

I'll wealth and meagre want alike despise. 
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'With wine, more wine, my recent pains decciv* 
Till creeping slimiber send a soft reprieve : 
Asleep, take heed no whisper stirs the air, 
For wak'd, my boy, I wake to heartfelt care. 
Now is my Delia watch*d by rudiless spies. 
And the gate, bolted, all access denies. 
Relentless gate; may storms of wind and rain, 
With mingled violeuce avenge my pain! 
May forky thunders, hnrl'd by Jove's red hand 
Burst every bolt, and shatter every band ! 
Ah, no! rage turns my brain ; the curse recal; 
On me, devoted, let the tliunder fall ! 
Then recollect my many vnreaths of yore, 
How oft you've seen me weep, insensate door I 
No longer then our interview delay, 
And, as yon open, let no noise betray. 

In vain I plead : dare then my Delia rise ! 
Love aids the. dauntless, and wiH blind your sp 
Those who the godhead's sof% behests obey, 
Steal from the pillows unobserved away ; 
On tiptoe traverse unobserved the floor , 
The key turn noiseless, and unfold the door : 
In vain the jealous each precaution take. 
Their speaking fingers assignations make. 
Nor will the god impart to all his aid ; 
Love hates the fearful, hates the lazy maid ; 
But througli sly windings, and unpractis'd vray 
His bold night-errants to their wish conveys : 
For tliosc whom he with expectation fires. 
No ambush frightens, and no labour tires ; 
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Sacred tbe diDgers of the dark tliey dare, 
No robben Btop tlieiD> >Htd no bnwoes scare. 
ThODgb wintry tempests bowl, b; love secure, 
Tbe howling tempest I with ease endare: 
No watching hiuta me, if my Delia imile, 
Sot^ tnm tbe gatr, and beckon me the while. 

Uhe'a ndne. Be bliod, ye ramblers of the night. 
Lest angry Venns anatdi your guilty sight : 
The goddess bids her votaries' joys to be 
From every casual intermption fr«e : 40 

Witli piying steps alarm as not, retire ; 
Nor glare your torches, nor oar names inquire: 
Or if ye know, deny', by Heaven abovp. 
Nor ibre divulge the privacies of love. 
From blond and seas vindictive Venas spmng. 
And snre destruction waits the blabbing longiie ! 
Nay, should tbey prate, yon, Delia, need not fear ; 
Vour lord (a sorceress swore) should give no earl 
By potent spells she cleaves the sacred ground. 
And shudderiDg spectres wildly roam Bround I 50 
I've seen her tear the planets ft-om the sky ; 
Seen lii^inf backwu^ at her bidding fly. 
She calls! frcraiblasingpyrestiie corse descends. 
And, re.«n1i«en*d, da^ hu wondering friends ! 
Ilie Get>ds she gallien with a magic yell, 
Tbcn.witb aspersions, frightntbem back to hell! 
She wills, — glad summer gilds the fS-ozen pole ! 
She wills,— in sninmer wintry tempests roll ! 
She knows ('tis tme) Medea's awfiil spell I 
Sheknowstovanqaishthefierccgiiardsofhell! GO 
To me ^e gave a charm for lovers meet, 
('Spit thrice,myftir,andtbrieethe charm repeat.') 
Us, in soft dalliance should your lord surprise; 
By this impoa'd on, he'd renanuce \a« «^u\ 
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Bat bless no rival, or the* affair is knowii ; 

This incantatHm me befriends alone. 

Nor 8topp*cl she here; bat swore, if I'd agree. 

By cbarms or berba to set fliy lorer free. 

With dire hutratitos she began tbe rite ! 

(Sereneljr sbone the planet of the night) 7( 

The nagic gods die ealhl with htilish soond, 

A sable sacrifioe distatnU tbe gronnd — 

I stopp*d the speH : 1 mnst not, oainiot part : 

I begg*d her akl to gain a mntiial heart. 



wtm 
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While yon, Messila, plough the' ^ean sea, 
O sometimes kindly deign to think of rae : 
Me, hapless me, Phsacian shores detain, 
Unknown, unpitied, and oppress'd with pain. 
Yet spare me, Death! c^, spare me and retire : 
No weeping mother's here to light my pyre; 
Here is no sisier, with a sistefs woe, 
Rich Syrian odours on the pil« to throw : 
But chief, my ionics soft partner is not here, 
Her loeks to loose, and sorrow o'er my bier. 10 

What though fair Delia my return impkv'd, 
Each fatie frequented, and each god ador'd : 
What though tiiey bade me every peril brave; 
And fortune tbrice aoipiciotts omens gave : 
All could not dry my tender Delia's lean. 
Suppress her sighs, or cahn her anxious fears ; 
E'en as I strove to minister relief, 
Unconscious tears prodaim'd my heartfelt grief: 
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Urg'd still to ^o, a tiionsand shifts I inade, 
Binb now, now festivals my voyage staid : SO 
Or, if I stnick my foot agamst tbe door. 
Straight I retoni'd, and wisdom was no more. 
Forbid by Cupid, let no svrain defNirt, 
Cupid is vengeftd, and will wring his heart. 

VfiiMt do your offerings now, my i»r, avail? 
Your Isis heeds not, and your cymbals i^l ! 
What, though tmyd in sacred robes you stood. 
Fled man's embrace, and sought the purest dood ? 
While tiiis I write, I sensibly decay, 
* Assist me, Isis, drive my pains away : SO 

That yon can every mortal ill remove. 
The numerous tablets in your temple prove : 
So shall my Delia, veifd in votive white, 
Before your threshold sit for many a night ; 
And twice a day her tresses all unbound, 
Amid your votaries iam*d, yonr praises sound : 
Safe to my household gods may I retui:n, 
And incense monthly on their altars bum.' 

How blessed man llv'd in Saturn's golden days, 
Ere distant climes werejoin'd by lengthened ways. 
Secure the pine upon the mountain grew, 41 

Nor yet o'er billows in the ocean dew ; 
Then every clime a wild abundance bore ; 
And man Kv'd happy on his natal shore. 
For then no steed to feel the bit was broke^ 
Then hM no steer submitted to the ydke ; 
No house had gates, (blessed tines !) and, in the 

grounds 
No scanty hindmarks parcell'd out the bounds : 
From every oak redundant honey ran. 
And ewes sponfeuieous bore their milk to man : 50 
No deathftil arms were forged, no "wvc vra^ '^^'^^'» 
No npiae pluader^, no ambiticmi t%\£^* 
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How cliing'd, >tai I — Now cruel Jove commandi > 
Gold lues the loul, and ftlcbiom ann oar hand*: 
Each day, the main mununber'd Uvea dutroji ; 
And sldOgbtGr, daily, o'er her myriads joys. 
Yet spare me, Jove ; t ne'er diaomi'd tliy iway, 
I ne'er ww peijor'd; ipare me, Jove, I pray. 

Bat, if the liiten have pronomieM my doon, 
InBcrib'd be these upon my bumble tomb; GO 

' Lo! here inoni'd ayoathfol poetliei, 
Far from bis Delia, and his native skies ! 
Far from the lav'd Messala, whom to pleaie 
Tibullus fbllow'd over land and seas.' 

Then Love my ^uut (for Love I still obe/d) 
WUI grateiiiJ nsbet to the' Eiysian shade : 
There joy and ceaseless revelry prevail ; 
There soothing moaic floats on eveiy gale; 
There painted warblers hop from spray to spray, 
And, wildly pleasing, swell the general lay ; 7<i 
There every hedge, nntaogtat, with cassia blooms. 
And scents th« ambient air with rich perflunes : 
There every mead a various plenty yields. 
There lavish Flora paints the purple fields : 
With ceaseless light a brighter Phabus glows, 
No sickness tortures, aod no ocean Bows ; 
Bat youths associate with the gfuttc &ir. 
And, stung with pleasure, lo the shade repair : 
WiUi them Love wanders wheresoe'er they stray, 
Provokes to raptore, and inflames the play : SO 
But chief, the constant lew, by death betray'd, 
Reign, crown'd with myrtle, monarchs of the 

Not so the wicked; ftr they drag their chains. 
By black lake* sever'dfl'oni the blisafUl plalnif 
Those siiould they pass, impassable the gat* 
WAere Ceihena howla, grim tentJiieV of fate I 
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The re umke-htir'd fiends nilhwIupipatrolearoDad, 
Rack'd angaUh bellowi, anil Vae deeds reaound : 
Tfaere be, who dar'd to tempt Hie queen of Leaven, 
Upon an ever-tumin; wheel is driven : <H> 

Tbe Dooaida there, still strive huge casks to fill. 
Bat Hrtre in vaio ; the auks elude ttieir ikilt : 
Tberc Pelops' sire, to qaench his thirst; fires. 
Still tries tbe flood, and still the flood retires: 
There vnltnres tear tbe bow'la,and drink tfaegorey 
or Tilyua, streteh'd enomMma on tbe shore. 
Dread Love! as vastai endless be tbeir pain 
'Wbo tempt my lair, or with a long caniptii^/ 

O let no. rival yoar affections ahare^ 
Long as this bosom beats, ray lovely ftir! 100 
Still on yoD lei yonr pmdeat nurse attend ; 
She'll guard yonr honour, she's onr common fMrad< 
Her tales of love your sorrowings will alUiy, 
And, in my absence, make my Delia gay : 
Let her o'er all your vii^in (rain preside, 
She'll praise the' indostrions, sud the laijr chide. 
But see! on all oiiteebling languors creep; 
Tbeir distaffidrop, ib^yawn, tbej nod, Oiey sleep. 
Then, if the destiniei propilieus prove, 
Then will I nob, all pauion, on my love : 110 
My wisb'd return no messenger ihsll tell, 
ni seem, luy lair, as if from heaven I fell. 
A soft confiision flushes all your cbarrr 
Your grscefbl dishabille my b 
Yon, Delia, fly and clasp me in your ai 

For this sorprise, ye powers of tove, I pray ; 
Post on, Anroia, bring the rosy day. 
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Poet. 

So rouid^ my god^ nay fhaciy^coi>ei»iig8 ktai^ 
No sunbeams scondi tby fuc% oo wmvs oflendl 
Whence fu« the fair so pravd to. wki thy heart, 
Y«t rade l^y betrd. And failtleaB Cbo« of art? 
Naked thou atand^ty es{H>s'd to iriotry snows! 
Naked thoa ataad'st when hnrouig Sirias ^ows t 
Thus I^-aad tlms ttie gardeiirpower veplied, 
A crooked sidkle gHttertng by his side. 

Pria^mu 

Take 00 repolse — at firsts what though they fly ! 
O'ercoaie at last, celuctaoee wi^l comply. 10 

The i^ine iu time fiiU npeu'd chisters bears, 
And circling time brings back tho rolUng spheres : 
In time.soi^ rains tlirough marble sap their wsay, 
And time ta«i^ht man to tame fiei^ beasts of prey^ 
Nor, aw*d by conscteaoe, meanly dcead to swear ; 
LoTe-oaths, unratified, wild tempests bear I 
Banish then scruples, if you'd gain a heart ; 
Swear, swear by Pallas' locks, Diana's dut; 
By all that's most re.ver'd-^if ihey reguire : 
(Oaths bind not eager love, thank heaveB^s good 
aire!) l^ 

Nor be too slow ; ymur slowness youtl deplore ; 
Time posts ; and, oh ! youth's raptareaaoon are o*er : 
Now forests bloom, and purple earth looks gay; 
Bleak winter blows, and all her charms decay : 
How soon the steed to age's stiffness yields. 
So iatc a victor in the' Olympic fields ! 
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Pve seen the aged oft lament their fate, 

Ttiat, senseless, tlicy bad learn'd to live too late. 

Ye partial gods, and can tlie snake reitew 

His yoathfiil vigour and his burnished hue ? 30 

Bnt youth and beauty paBs'd ; is art io vain 

To bring tiie coy deserters back again ? 

Po€i. 
Jove gives alone the powers of wit and wine, 
In youth iinniortal^ spite of jfcan to ahitae. 

Priapus, 

Yield prompt eompJiance to the maid's desires ; 
A prompt compliance lans the lover's fires : 
Go pleased where'er she goes, tliongh long the way^^ 
Though the fierce dog'^tar dart his sultry ray -, 
Though painted Iris gird the liluish sky, 
And siire portends that rattling stormsare nigh: 40' 
Or, if the fair-one pant for silvan &me, 
Cray drag the meshes, and provoke the game : 
Nay, should she choose to risk the drivhig gale ; 
Or steer, or row, or agile hand the sail : 
No toil, though weak, tl'OHgh feariul, thou forbear: 
No toils should tire yeu, and no dangers scare: 
Occasion smiles, then snateh an ardent kiss ; 
The coy may struggle, bnt will grairt the bliss : 
The bliss obtained, the fictiovs straggla passed ; 
Unhid, tUeyll dasp yon in their acaM at last. 5(^ 

Poet. 

Aim ! in tilch degenemte days as itbese, 

No more love^ feaCle wiles the beauteous please! 

If poor, all gentle stratagems are vain : 

The fiuiHMies laogniaii now almie for gun. 



Bnt flies thlirft*^ "»» »' 
l^e«od,noi,oTiceintbe*in# 

i 018 answer Ti*: ^® ">t 

Nnr »V... . * penis of thai. 
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Wide stands my gate for alt — I rapt foresee 
Die time, when I Love's oracle shall be! [tbron^v 
When roood my seat shall press the* enamonr'd 
Attend my motions, and applaud my song. 

Alas I my hopes are fled, my wiles are vain ; 
rhe fair I doat on treats me with disdain : 90 
Vet spare me, charmer, yoor disdain betrays 
To witty langiiter my too boastful lays. 
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Of late I boasted I coold happy be. 
Resume the man, and not my Delia see f 
And boasts of manhood and oi blifts are vain ;" 
Back to my bondage I return again : 
And like a top am whtrl'd, which boys, for sporty 
Lash on the pavement of a level court. 

What can atone, my fair, for crimes like these? 
Ill bear with patience, use me as yon please t 
Yet, by Love's shafts, and by your braided hair. 
By all the joys we stole, your suppliant spare. 10 
When sickness dim'd of late your radiant eyes, 
My restless, fond petitions won the skies. 
Thrice I vnth snlphnr purified you round. 
And thrice the rite with songs the' enrliantress 

bound: 
The cake, by me thrice sprinkled, put to flight 
Hie death-denonnciBg phantoms of tlic night : 
And I nine times, in linen garbs array'd. 
In silent night, nine times to Trivia pray'd. 
What did I not ? Yet what reward have I ? 
Yen love another, your preserver fly I ^^ 



With yo» ♦»j*r^;u"'X^« «««* 

♦ Delia (said I) '"! ^V^dg nnloi 
t)eUa vrill keep, «*>«? "^T the ri 
^e choicest grape* ff'^^. ^ 
S; flocks she-Uco«.t, and ^^^ 

To clasp some p^aero^my^^ 

With pioM «»e w» j^?L sherf 
rorripen'd crops. ^V^f, 

L^A ileien to enter at my wiy 
And «e'?n « - -j^e ti»t my ti 

The choic«**,V?13f to deck ' 
Delia wfflcuUhe»df,W^^j 

And ^o"**"^! "r, Sing 

•^JS^K^fSSamer- 
Sndh were w ^^ ^^ 

Which now Aewnw^^^^„, 
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oown tlie young, who ridicoM bis rafie, 
) honiblest vassmls, when opprese'd ivkii age : 
irt IVe kaown tfaeni try, to wiq the finr, 
•It tlieir boane voice^ and df«8B tbeir scanty 
hair; 

ii«wB theiOy IB the street, her maid detaiD, 
frepiiig, beg her to assist their pain, 
di preposteroos love each schoolboy sneers, 
, as an eanen, eir pursues with fleers. 61 

y do yoo crash year skve, fair ^pKen of joy? 
pyi^ oie, yoor harvest yon destroy ! 



dhUi*! 
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I wise I sCrove to soothe oiy love-sick soal, 
en^sftl Capid dasl^d irith tears the bowl : 
id wilb rage^ to kinder nymphs I flew ; 
igonr fled me, when I thooght on yoo; 
I of the rapture, from my arms they run, 
' I'm devoted, and my converse shun ! 
what dire witchcraft am I thus betray'd? 
face and hair onnerte me, matchless maid ! 
lore celestial look'd the sea-bom flir, 
v'd by Peleas from her pearly ebair. 10 
ich admirer his addresses paid^ 
•rib'd my mistress by a bddam*s aid. 
you my rain, cnrs'd procuress, rose ; 
imprecatioBS shall avenge my woes? 
leaven, in pity to my stilferings, shed 
enest raischiaf on your plotting bead ! 
hosts of those yoa robb'd of love's drUght, 
-rid visioDs haunt your irksome nif^t 1 
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Aud, on the chiToney, ma; Qte bodini; onl 
Vour rest dutnTb, uid terrifr your aoal ! 
By funine Btung, to cbnrcbyards may yoa nw 
There fnst on offidi, hongty nolvei would ita 
Or bowling frantic, in a tatter'd gown, 
Fierce mastiffit bate yanthrougheachcruwdedti 

Tis done ! a iover^ cone the gods approvt 
Bui keeneat venKeance fire* the queen of lOTi 
Leave then, mynur, the crafty venaljade: 
What pauion yields not, when mcb Ibea in*ac 

Your hearts, ye fair, does modest merit cla: 
Though smill his fortunrs, feed his gentle flan 
For, gemiine love's soil raptures would you kl 
Tliese raptures merit can alone bestow : 
The sons of opulence are folly's care. 
But want's rough child is sense, and honour's 

In vsiu we ting — the gate still batted stand 
Come, vengeance I let us burst its sullen baoi 
Learn, happy rival, by my wrongs to know 
Your fate, since fortime grtvemi all below. 
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Imvk still invites me with a smiling eye! 
Beneath his tmiles, v4iat pains and anjcuiKli M' 
Yet since the godi, dri'ad poweT,must yield to 1 
What laurels canst than gain from conquering 
Me Oelia lov'di but by thy subtle wiles, 
The ^r, in secret, on another smiles: 
That my anspicion's false, 'lis true, she swear. 
And backs her imprecations with her tears. 
False lair ! your oaths and syren teats refrun 
Your syrea tears aud natiis do credit gain ; 
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'ar vben yoar lord iiwijeeted me of yore, 
Is much JDD wept, mi man; ottthi yog iwore. 

YetwIieretbrebtatnelLoTcf the blame tomiiK} 
, wretcbed I, Gnl tao^ her to detign I 

first imtmcled her, her ipies to foil [ 
Wck OD myMlf my wlQtoo ut> recoil : 
-lerbi of rare energy my ikill sopplied, 
^11 mark! of too fond gallantry to bide ! 
fforc artful now, alone tbe wanton lira ; 
KnA new pretext* li«r cozening braini detiic. SO 

UncantiDns lord of a too cmning ipoose I 
VdmittaDce grant me, she shall keep her vowil 
1e wara'd, my friend, observe ber when her tonj;iic 
ikmimendt in wanton phrase thegsy-dreu'd yoDog ; 
Ih t let ber not her iKaiing bowm bare, 
Elipos'd to e>ery fop'i immodest ilBTe. 
>VhcD leaning on tlie board, with flowing wint>, 
ilie leenu to draw some inconsiderate line ; 
Take heed, take heed (I know the warning true) 
riiese random Unes assign an iaterview. 311 

Sor let yoor wife to feoes to freqoent roam, 
\ modest wife's best temple is at borne ; 
But if your probibiliona are all vain, 
Give nio tbe hint, 111 dodge ber to die fane : 
H'faat thongh the goddess snatch my curious tight, 
[■11 bring ber waotoD privacies to light. 

Some gem she wore I'd ofl pretend to view, 
Bnt Mjiicei'd her fingen, ooperceiv'd of you ; 
0(i with fhll racy bowls I seai'd your eyes, 
Water my beverage, and obtain'd tbe priie. 40 
Vet since I tell, forgiie the pranks I play'd. 
Love prompted all, and Love must be obey'd ! 
Nay, 'twas at me (be now the tmth avow'd) 
Your watchfiil mastiff oi'd to bark ao loud ^ 



If careless yoo, or flie ehidct jc 
While men are ardU^ and your ' 
Vain are yov lifflEeii4ioltBy yo«i 

CoM to the laptHres of tiie g« 
She lays tlw telt opea an adifa^ 
Tn ftlBe^ the wanton for some • 
From this bcr coolnctt, this, hei 

Then, then be wara'd, intrast 
Whips, chains I fangfa at, H yon 
* Hence fromniy wanl^jfe sparki 
Illegal love oft springs from esse 
Where'er she walks, not distant 
And guard yoar bonow from the 
' Off, galfamts, off : for so the go 
So, the dread priestess in vnefrl 
(When holy fary tires the franti< 
She mocks all tortnre, and exult 
Her snow-white arras and hcavin 
And with the gashing gore Belk 
Deep in her side she ftents the i 
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Not on your own account ; your motber^s age. 
Your worthy mother, deprecates my rage : 80 
When love and fortune smird, ber gentle aid 
Oft me conducted to the blooming maid ; 
My footsteps, wakeful, from afar she knew, 
Unbarr'd the gate, nor fear'd the niglitly dew : 
Half of my life's long thread Fd pleas*d resign, 
My sweet conductress, could I lengthen thine ! 
StiH, still, though much abus'd, I Delia prize ; 
She's still thy ^ughter, and enchants my eyes. 

Yet though no coy cimar invest the fair -, 
Nor vestal fillet bind her auburn hair ; 96 

Teach her what decent modesty requires; 
To crown my fire, alone, with equal fires. 
Me too confine ; and if, in wanton praise 
Of other maids, my tongue luxuriant strays ; 
Let thy suspicion then no limits know. 
Insult me, spurn me, as thy greatest foe ; 
But if your jealousies are built in air. 
And patient love your usage cannot bear ; 
What wrath may perpetrate, my soul alarms ; 
For, wrath, I warn you, heeds not female charms. 
Nor yet be chaste, from mean unamorous fear ; 
Be still most modest, when I am not near. 102 

For those, whom neither wit nor worth secure^ 
Grow old, unpitied, palsied, jvorthless, poor -, 
Yet with each servile dru^dn they strive 
To keep their bemg's wrfgMtlness alive ! 
Thef gay regard their woe^Mi laughing eyes ; 
Swear they deserve it, and imsolve the skies : 
Nor Venus less exults — * May such a fate, 109 
(From heaven she prays) upon the' inconstant wait ! ' 

The same my wish! but oh! may we two prove^ 
In age, a pattern of unaltered love ! 

VOL. I. F 



He comes, whose sword shall quell th 
With all her laurels, him shall qonqoe 
And natioa^ shudder at his awibl frov 
Smooth Atur, now that flows through p 
Shall fly affrighted at his hostile band 
Tis done ! this prophecy Rome joys t 
Far-famM Messala, now fulflird in thi 
Long triumphs ravish the spectators* 
And fctter'd chieftains of enormous f 
An ivory car, with steeds as white as 
Sustains thy grandeur through the poi 

Some little share in those exploits 
Witness Tarbella, and the Santoiguc 
Witness the land, where steals the sil 
Where rush the Garonne ; and the' imp< 
Where Loire, enamoured of Camutia 
Leads his blue water through the yel 

Or shall his otiier acts adorn my tl 
Fair Cydnus, winding with a silver s 
Taurus, that in the clouds his forehe 
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iH tb« bard the secret Miirce explore, 

■, Father Nile, tbon draw'st thj waterj- itorrf 

di oe^r imporlnne for rain ihe iky; 

Mt benignly ill tbelrvaota tapplj; 

pt, Apia moumi in myotic lay h, 

ri thy pialsM to Oiiris' praise. 

I fint contriv'd the crooked plooj^, 

ird ripe apples (Tom tlie novice bongli ; 

■bt Ibe swaina' ttte savage mould to wonnd^ 

itter'd wed-cotn in the' nnpractia'd ground: 

with pole« ntntain'd the reptile nine, 41 
iw'd itB infant tpndrils how to twine; 
ton shoots inslnicted man to shear, 

their wili1ne!"<, and matnre the year; 
10, the ripen'd cluster fint waa trod ; 

gay itieaniB its cordial soul bestow'd; 
iwains qnalTd, spoDtaneoiu number* came, 
rail'd tbefeatal cask, and hyiun'd thy name ; 
oayl to cert^D time they bound. 
It in measor'd aakwardness the ground. M 
wk serene the wrinkled front of care ; 
wis the toil-oppressed swain repairl 
. the slave the laughing goblet drain ; 
Juome lings, though manaclee enchain. 

sorrow fliM, Osiris, god of wine ! 
igi, enchanting love, and dance are thine : 
iren and ivy thy fair head surround, 
oosb saflron mantle sweeps the ground. 
iiple robes invested, now yon glow ; 
ineiashawn.and flutesmelodionsblow: 60 
len, my god, bat come bedew'd with wine t 

the rites, and in the dance comlrioc ; 
et and dances are to genius due : 

Osiris, stand conf^s'd to <(ie«\ 



} 
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Rich angaeDts drop already from his hair. 
His head aod bee|L soft flowery garlands share : 
O come, so shall my gratefiil incense rise^ 
And cates of honey meet thy laughing eyM ! 

On thee, Messala, (tis my fervent prayer) 
May heaven bestovr a wise, a warlike heir ; 7(> 
In whom, increased, paternal worth may shine^ 
Wliose acts may add a lustre to thy line. 
And transports give thee iik^y life's decline ! 

But should the gods my fervent prayer deny^ 
Thy fame, my glorious friend, shall never die. 
Long as (thy bounteous work) the weH-mad^ way 
Shall its broad pavement to the sun display, 
The bards of Alba shall, in lofty rhyme, 
Transmit thy glory dovm the tide of time I 
They sing fW>m gratitude : nor less the dovm 80 
"Whom love or business have detained in town 
Till late, as home he safely plods along, 
Theechants,Messala,. in his village-song. [sing^ 

Bless'd mom, which still my grateful mnse shall 
Oft rise, and vrith you greater blessings bring! 



ELEGY IX. 



In vain woold lovers hide their infant smart 
From me, a roaster in the amorous art; 
\ read their passion in their mien and eyes, 
O'erhear their whispers, and explain their sighs- 
This skill no Delphian oracles bestow'd. 
No augurs tau^t me, and no victims showed; 
But love my wrists with magic fillets bound, 
Lash' A me^ and,, lashing, mutter'd many a sound- 
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No more then, Maratlius, indifierence feign, 
EUse vengeful Venns will enhance yoor pain ! 10 

What now, Aweet youth, avails your anxious care. 
So oft to essence, oft to change your hair ? 
What though cosmetics all their aid sopply, 
And every artifice of dress yon try ; 
She's not oblig'd to braids, to gems, to clothes, 
Her charms to nature Plioloe only owes. 

What spelb devote you ? say, what philters bind f 
What midnight sorceress fascinates yonr mind ? 
Spells can seduce the com from neighbouring plains, 
The headlong serpent halts at magic strains ; *i^ 
And did not cymbals stop thy prone career, 
A spell thee, Lona, from thy orb would tear ! 

Why do I magic for your passion blame; 
Magic is useless to a perfect frame : 
You squeez'd her hands, your arms around her tlire w, 
Joln'd lip to lip, and hence yonr passion grew. 

Cease then, fhir maid, to give your lover pain ; 
Love hates the haughty, will avenge the svrain. 
See youth vermilions o'er liis modest face! 
Can riches equal such a boy's embrace? 30 

Then ask no bribe — when age ailects the gay, 
Your every smile let hoary dotage pay ; 
But you yonr arms around the stripling throw, 
And seom the treasure monarchs can bestow. 
But she who gives to age Iter charms, for pay. 
May her wealth perish, and her bloom decay I 
Then when impatience thrills in every yein, 
May manhood shon her, and the yomig disdam ! 

Alas I when age has ^Ivei'd o'er the head. 
And youth, that feeds tiie tamp of love, is fled, 40 
In vain the toilette charms ; tis Tain to try, 
Gray acaafy locks with ydUm woiti Xa 4^^\ 
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You strip the tell-tales vainly from their place. 
And vainly strive to mend an aged face. 

Then in thine eyes while youth triumphant glow^. 
And with his flowers thy cheek» my fair ooe sows. 
Incline thine heart to love, and gentle play ; 
Youth, youth has rapid wings, and flies away 1 
The fond old lover vilify, disdain ; 
What praise can crown you from a stripling's pain? 
Spare then the lovely boy ; his beauties die; f)l 
By no dire sickness sent him from tlie sky : 
The gods are just ; you, Pholoe, are to blame ; 
His sallow colour from your coyness came. 

O wretched youth ! how oft, when absent you. 
Groans rend his breast, and tears his cheeks bedew? 
* Why dost thou rack me with contempt? (he cries) 
The willing ever can elude their spies. 
Had yon, O had yon felt what now I feel, 59 

Venus would teach you from yonr spies to steal. 
I can breathe low, can snatch the melting kiss, 
And noiseless ravish love's enchanting bliss; 
At midnight can seairely grope my way ; 
The floor tread noiseless, noiseless turn tlie key. 
Poor, fruitless skill ! my skill if she despise ; 
And cruel from the bed of rapture flies* 
Or if a promise haply I obtain, 
That she will recompense at night my pain; 
How am I dup'd ? I wakeful listen round, 
And think I hear her in each casval sound. 70 
Perish the wiles of love, and arts of dress ! 
In russet weeds 111 shrowd my wretchedness. 
The wiles of love, and arts of dress are vain. 
My ftur to soften, and admittance gain.' [tears ; 

Youth, weep no more ; yonr eyes are swoln widi 
No more complain; for, oh ! the stops her ears. 
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The gods, I warn ;dd, bate the haughty fair, 
Keject thtir incenw, and den; their prayer. 
This youtb, thia Marathus, nho wean your chaimi. 
Late laugh'd at love, and lidicnl'd its pains. 8U 
Tbe' impatient luver in the street woald atay. 
Nor dreamt that veageaiu^e would his crimes repay. 
Now, now he moans hii paat miadeeda with tear), 
A prey to love, and all ita frantic fears : 
Now he exclaims at female scorn anil hate ; 
And from hii mdI abbors a bolted gate. [mnse, 
like Tengeance waiti yon; trust the' unerring 
If Btill yon'rp coy, and still access refose ; 
Then, how yoall wish, when old, canlemu'd of all, 
lint vunly with, tbete aomenu to recall M 



ELEGV X. 
Wb» did you swear by all the powers above, 
Yet never meant to crown my looeing love^ 
Wretch! thougfa at fint the peijur'd deed yon hide, 
Wrath comes with certain, Uiauj{b witli tardy stride ; 
Yet, yet, oflended gods, my cliarmer spare : 
Yet pardon (he first Aalt of one ao fair t 

For gold the careful tarmer plout;hs the plain, 
And joins his oxen to the cumbrous waiii; 
For gold, throniih Beas that stormy wjndt obey, 
By stars, the sailor steers his watery way : 10 
Yet, gracious gods, tliis gold from man remove. 
That wicked metal brib'd the fair I love. 

Soon shall yoo auffer greatly for your crime, 
A weary wanderer in a foreign clime ; 
Your hair shall change, and boasted bloom decay, 
By wintry tempests, and the solu tvj. 
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' Beware oF gold, how oft did I advise? 
From ttmptiitg gold what migbtj mbcliieft rise i 
have"* s^aemia pown, I raid, with tenfold pNio 
The wretch will rack, irtio sellKlier cbinus for gain, 
Lei tortare all her cnieltiei exert ; Jl 

Torture ii pastime to a venal heart. 

' Nor idly dreani yonr gallantriea to hide. 
The goda are ever on the sotTerer^i side. 
With sleep or nine o'ercome, so fate ordains, 
YoqII blab file secret of your Impious Eains.' 

Thus oft I wam'd yon ; this angments my shame ; 
My siglu, tears, homage, henceforth I diachum. 

' No wealtliihidi bribe my constancy, yon swore, 
Be mine the bard, yon sigfa'd, I emve no BiDr« : JO 
Not all Campania shall my heart entice. 
For tliee Campania's aatumns I despise. 
Let Bacchus in Falemisn vineyards stray. 
Not Bacchus' vineyards sJiall my faith betray.' 

Such strong prolesiions, in so soft a stniD, 
Miglit well deceive a captivated swain ; 
Such strong professions mij^t avrrsion charm. 
Slow doobt determine, and indifierence warm. 
Nay more, joo wept, unpractls'd to betray ; 
I kisB'd your cheeks, and viip'd the tean away. 4V 

Bot if I tempting gold unjustly blame. 
And you have left me for another flanre ; 
May he, like yon, seem kind ; like yon, deceive; 
And alt may yon, Hke cheated me, believe I 

on I by ni^t the torch myself would bear. 
That none our tender convene might e'crheaT; 
Wlicn least expected, oft some yoath I led, 
A youtli all beauty, to the genial bed ; 
And tntor'd liini your conqncst to complete, 
By SLift enticements, and a foud deceit. S4 
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By these I foolish hop*d to gain your lore : 
Who tiian Tibolhis coald more cautious prove ? 
Fir'd with uncommoii powers, I swept the lyre. 
And sent yon melting strains of soft desire : 
The thought overspreads my ftce with conscioni 

shame, 
Doom, doom them victims to the seas or flame. 
No verse be their's, vdio love^ soft flres profane, 
Ahd sell inestimable joys ibr gain. 

But yon who first the lovely maid decoy'd. 
By each adulterer be your wife enjoy'd. 60 

And when each youth has rifled all her charms, 
May bed-gowns guard her from your loathed arms ! 
May she, oh may she like your sister prove, 
As iam'd for drinking, lar more iam'd for love ! 
Tis tme, the bottle is her diief delight, 
She knows no better way to pass the night ; 
Yonr wife more knowing can the night improve, 
To joys of Bacchus joins the joys of love. 

Think'st thou for thee, the toilet is her care ? 
For thee, that fillets bind her wctl-dress'd hair? 70 
For thee, that Tyrian robes her charms enfold ? 
For thee, her arms are deck'd with bumish'd gold? 
By tliese, some youth the wanton would entice, 
fy>r him she dresses, and for him she sighs ; 
To him she prostitutes, unaw'd by shame, 
YoDT house, your pocket, and your injnr'd fame : 
Nor blame her conduct \ say, ye young, what charms 
Can beauty taste in gout and age*8 arms ? 

Less nice my (tav one, she for money can 
Caress a gouty, impotent, old man : 80 

O thou by generous love, too justly blam*d I 
All, all that love could give, my passion claim'd. 



' Tiballiu, freed at last from ar 
This offering, queen of bliss ! on 
And humbly begs, that henceforti 
From such a pasaion tliy devoted 
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Who was the 6r8t that forg'd the 
^^ nigged steel his savage soul w 
By Iiim, his bloody flag ambition 
And grisly carnage through the be 
Yet wherefore blame him ? we're oi 
Arms first were forg'd to k;ll the 
Death>dealing battles were unkno 
Death-dealing battles took their r 
When beachen bowls on oaken tal 
When temperate acorns were our 
The swain slept peaceful with his 
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Come then, paternal gods, whose help Fve known 
From birth to manhood, still protect your own : ^0 
Nor blush, my gods, though carv*d of ancient wood ; 
So carv*d in our foretiithers' times yoo stood : 
And tiiongli in no proud temples yoo were prais'd. 
Nor foreign incense on yoor altars blai'd ; 
Yet white-rob'd faith condncted every swain ; 
Vet meek-ey*d piety seren'd the plain ; 
While clustering grapes, or whcAt-wreaths round 

your hair, 
Appeas'd your anger, and engag'd your care; 
Or dulcet cakes himself the farmer paid, 
When crovnu'd his wishes by your powerful aid ; SO 
Willie his fair daughter brought with her from home 
The luscious offering of a honey-comb : 
If now you*Il aid me in the hoar of need, 
Your care I'll recompense — a boar shall bleed. 
In white array'd, Til myrtle baskets bear, 
And myrtle foliage round my temples wear : 
In arms redoubtable let others shine. 
By Mars protected, mow the martial line ; 
You let me please; my head with roses crown, 
And every care in flowing goblets drown : 40 
Then, when I'm joyous, let the soldier tell. 
What foes were 4:aptur*d, and what leaders fell ; 
Or on the board describe with flowing wine, 
The furious onset, and the flying line. 
For reason whispers, ^ Why will short-liv'd man 
By war contract his too contracted span ?' 
Yet when he leaves the cheerful realms of light. 
No laughing bowls, no harvests cheer the sight ; 
Bat howl the damn'd, the triple moustcr roars. 
And Cbaroo grumble-s on the Stygian shores : 50 



^8 ilMMl BmkU 

By fery Uktif liw Malted pfcMMiM sreM^, 
Or ihniwA tteir angoMi.ki the deptte of jbeK 

lA a tfwtcM cottage lappfer he, Ky ftr. 
Who vtfiit trtan of annt^ of goldy or nar ^ 
InS' CMSfc ^nbiiaCe a annMniM ttbptisdi^ crowRy 
He conrlkiiotlbftaiKfB flmile^ nor dreaik iKr tto^rn ; 
Whilcf loMbnft bafta at hMMF Ma wife ^vpafcft^- 
He, and Ins sons, attend tlwir^eeey carea: 
At old, m poor, aapeaeefat any I be. 
So ga«rd my flocks, and socb an offifvlng tee* 60 

Metatim^, totft pcaccT, deioendi-'-O! blcis our 
plain! 
Sod peace to ploagfa wifh oxen tangbt the twains. 
Peace phuitt tlie orchard, and matvret the vhie, 
And fint j;tiy-langhinf prett^ the mddy wine; 
The father qiikA, deep qaaff his joyont friends. 
Yet to Us son a weU-stoi'd vanlt descends, [jcy ; 

Bright ridiie the ploughshare, onr support and 
But rust, ^kep rust, (he veteraoni arms 4ntray» 

The villager (his sacred oterings pidd 
In the darfc groTC, and coniecfatnl shade), ^ TO 
His wife and som, now darkness parts the throng, 
Drives bone, and whistles, as he reels along. 
Then trinttptas Venoi ; tlien love-fefods proVifi ; 
The youth afl jedous then the feir asssll ; 
Doors, windows fly ; no deference they pay, 
The chastest snf^ in thC nngen^e fjnifi 
These beat their tireasts, and melt in moving team ; 
The lover weeps, andf blauieri hit t9igB and fettfs ; 
Love nts bet w e e n , u iu aio ^' d^ #lHr team and dgha, 
And with incentives i(ly tfh^-feod tnppfies. ab 

Ye youths, fliong^ finng with taimts^df l^lowt 
beware; • 
Tiiey^ they are impious, who can beat thie feir : 
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If mncb provok'd, or reuit tlinr silken iodf, 
Or on thpir tresses be yoar anger idwwii : 
But if Dor thia jronr paasion on ^ipeaie, 
Until the diaraier weep, the charmer teaae. 
Bless'd anger, if tbe £^r diual*ei in lean I 
Ble»s'd yooth, her fondnesii tmdiagnis'd appears t 
Bnt crash the wretch, U War ! nitta all tiif voes. 
Who to TODgb asage addi tlie crime of blows. 90 
Bland peace, descend, with plenty on oar plains. 
And bleu witb emf and ''";*■"■(; sport tbe mains. 
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to acre»; or imve used a snperflaons epithet. 
Vulp. 

But Broekhosins, although he reads multa^ has 
yet proved, that Tiilly and Talerias Flaccns have 
used that adjective at least once in the sense of 
fnofpuu 

Yer. 6. llie word paupertoi in the ori|irinal, sig- 
nifies a mediocrity of fortune ; for so Porphyrio 
interprets it in his Coniuientary on Horace, lib. ii. 
£p. 5. And, indeed, it is evident from Cicero, 
tliat this was the meaning imposed npon paupertas 
in the Augustan age. From this word then, those 
who maintain, that our poet had spent his estate, 
and was obliged to retire to the country, can de- 
rive no support; as indeed the whole of this Elegy 
contradicts that assertion. 

Almost all the commentators on Tibollus have 
observed, that he abounds in alliterations, and 
give the original of this line as an instance of it. 

Me mea paupertas, tec. 

Nor is Tibullds singnlar in this; the best poets 
and orators of the Augustan age were fond of 
them ; and hence these gentlemen conclude, con- 
trary to the opinion of many of the moderns, tliat 
alliterations are beautiful in poetry. A sparing use 
of them, no donbt, adds to the melody of numbers ; 
accordingly Pope, and the best English poets, 
practise alliteration. 

Though Pontanus and others have wrote well 
on the subject of alliteration, they have not 
attempted to give a reason for its pleasing the ear. 
When the same letters begin succeeding words, 
these run more smoothly off the toii^<e) ^s^ >iii% 
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organs of speech are »iibjected to a smaller diange 
in pronouncing them. Other caases may perhaps 
be assigned, but this appears to be the principal. 

Ver. 7. The original of this line is variously read 
by the annatators. 

Bum meus oxsidM lueeat Igne focus, 

IsmaintaiDed by Broekfaosios, &c. while Scaliger 
iind others substitute exigtut in the room of ossidico ; 
both readings are supported by MS. authority; 
that howerer of Scaliger*s is retained as the most 
poetical. 

Ver. 9. The goddess Hope had many temples 
and public gardens at Rome, for which the reader 
may consult Alexander Donates, L. 1. RomsB C 
9. L. 2. C. 25. L. 3. C. IS, 18, 23. 

Boissard has given an elegant figure of the spes 
rustica, T. 4. Ant. P. 130., 

Ver. 17. Calpbumius, a Sicilian poet of some 
merit, has a good-natured precept somewhat similar 
to this thought of our poef s. 

2^ qttoque uon pudeat, cum sems ovUia nkts. 
Si quajacebii wis partu ruoluta recenti. 
Hone humeris fortare tuts, tuUogque tepenH 
Ferre skm trmwloa^ et nondum stare parsiios. 

Ed. ▼. TfT. 39. 

Humanity to brute creatures is the certain indica- 
tion of a good mind. See an excellent paper on 
this subject in the Adventurer. 

Ver. 21. Pales was the goddess of shepherds; 
some called her Magna Mater, and others Vesta. 
The festival instituted in her honour obtained the 
name of Pislilia, or Parilia, and was celebrated on 
Ihe eleventh or twelfth of the calends of May ; 
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the day that lUme ivat s«p|K>0ed to hare been 
Ibottded. At thftfoteourity^tiiefhepberds, leaping 
over bonfires of stfaw, 6tc. placed at regular dis- 
tances, offered to tlieir goddess milk and cakes of 
millet for the healtli of their flocks. This cere- 
moiqr is thus described by Grid in that wonderful 
effort of poetical gemos^ his F&sti. 

PtuioTt ocea satwrat ad prima crepuacukk hutrot 

Vda prhu spargat, virgmque verrai kummm, 
Framdibmf, tifiaA* dee^rentur mfMa rmmit t 

Ei ieg0t amtaat imiga ewommfairts, 
CitrulHJUuU vivo de suiphurefund: 

TttetmqwBfumtinti tuiphure bakt ovis, 
Ure maris rures, tadamque, kerbasque Sablmati 

El crepet in medits laurus adutta/ods, 
Ubaque de JTOto Mm/Ueeita seqwfff/Xf^ 

RusticiBt pnecipue que Dea imta dbo ui. 
Aide dopes, muictramque stms : dmpUmsqm resteiis 

SiMeolam tepido lacte prteatre Palen, 
Consule, die, pecorUfWriter, pecorisgue mag^ris : 

Jlifugiat ttabuiis naxa repmisa meis, 

Im tw» ytr* 7^S» 

Thns we see that the fumigations used upon this 
occasion were sovereign for diKases of the skin« 

Ver. tt» The origimd of this line has greatly 
pnnled the commentators: soirte of them under- 
standing by Patttrein maon. Pan; and others, 
Apollo nomiuo. The true interpretation, howeveTi 
seems to be tliat which is given in the traikslatioli. 
See notes to El. ▼. b. 2. 

Ver. 23. We see from this passage, that a kind 
of adoration was paid to a stone, or a trunk of a 
tree, which divided the Roman knds. They pet- 
fumed them with essences, crowned them with 
flowers, and sacrificed round them in the month 
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IHiich be interprets by ' birds of bad omen :' not 
«6ecting, tbat birds of good omen were no less 
leftmctive to fine frnit (the keeping of which was 
be province particularly assigned to Priapns) 
ban his ores nnittne. 

Ver. 52. The Lares were the of&pring of the 
lymph Lara, whom Mercury ranslied as he was 
'inducting her to the Stygian lake, whither Japiter 
lad banished her for blabbing his amours. 

FUfue'gravit, Gemim^sgne perU qui eomplto servant, 
£jt vigUes nostra semper in JEde Lares, 

FMt. 

fbey therefore had worship paid them in the 
louses, particularly of husbandmen and in tlie 
lighMrays; and their festival was called CotnpitO' 
Uii, Ctmipitalitia, or CampitaUa. At these, the 
mages of men and women made of wool were 
ospended, with as many balls also of wool, as 
here were slaves in the family, and as many stmti- 
acra ferfecta as there were children. By this 
laoging in effigy, the ancients imagined, the Lares 
ronld be bribed (so true is it, that fear is the 
>arent of Polytheism) to spare tiie living. 

These deities were made of wood, stone, or 
narblp, according to the wealth or superstition of 
he votary; and were either public or private. 
rbe former were those that watched over the 
afety of the whole, while the private only snper- 
Dtended a family. Both were clothed in a dog's 
kin, and sometimes had the head of a dog chipped 
ipon human shoulders. Their common figure, 
lowever, was a • grotesque earicoiura of a man's 
lountenancew Vid. Boxhora's Queat. BAtckVosst^ 
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LaberefuH vtmkmvu larem ad mditr m m , 

DtsMeratofme mdq Mte$e l ti m t ieeto. 

Hoc est, quod un u m etit, quo iaborUfus tmOUe, 

Cal.Canu. S9. 

. Those only can perceive the ivU force of this 
observation who hare experienced It Ovid, in 
his banishment, knew and bunented the want of « 
amauetus lectus, 

Non htec in nostrU, ut quondam tcrUthnuo hortis. 
Nee oottMiete meum lectuie corpus habes, 

Trtet. L. i. £1. 10. 

Andagain, 

Teun froeui ignoiU igjUur moriemw in oris, 

Etjlent 4peo trUtlafifta locof 
Nee msa c^uueto imngueeeent ecrperm leetof 

JMpotUum mee me, qmijlegt, uUut erU t 

Ttlst. L. iU. £1. 3. Bmkhniiiis. 

Ver. 53. Qitam jtioa#, ife!\ The transbitor imding 
ttis passage so well rendered by tiie late Mr. 
Hammond, has taken the liberty to adopt it. The 
commentators say, that Tibullos borrowed this 
thon^ of rain assisting slumber from Sophocles ; 
Irat coold not our poet have observed, that rain, 
falling on the roof of a boose, wonld compose to 
sleep, without having been obliged to that tragic 
poet for the observation? Antonins Musa, who did 
snch honour to physic at Rome, cured Msecenas 
of a three years watchfulness, by the falling or 
water ; and physicians at this day experience the 
soporific qualities of such a device ; or of the sea 
breaking at a distance upon the shore. 

Ver. 60. Aflor the original of this hue, Scaliger 
and Broekhusius place. 
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Qucm labor assiduu* ticino terreat haste : 
Martia c«ii somnos classica pulsafugent. 

Which they explain hy the extraordinary dntieCy 
especially in the mght-time, that soldiers undergo 
in the neighbooffaood of an enemy. It ninst be 
owned, that these Unes ftll in here very naturally ; 
yet, as most editions rank them immediately after, 

Ei tememt euUiJugera muita soli, lia. 2. 

my friend has translated tiiem in that place. 

61. The original of this line greatly perplexed 
the critics, till Joannes Brodaens first nw, that a ' 
second warn before eomtenJhu was wanting. Mami- 
tios, in his commentary on Qcero's Familiar 
Epistles, and Mnritns, in his Lect Var. L. lO. pro- 
many instances of this mode of writing from the 
best antiquity. BroeldL 

Ver. 63. In this, and some of the following 
stanzas, Tibnllos represents that secure tranquillity 
of a country lUe, which innocence of mind bestowf 
only on those, who live according to the laws of 
nature. Neque enim facUe^ (adds Broekhusius) 
impunis quiris solUudini se comnuttat^ atb arborum 
umbra sonmulum capturos in moUi gramime. Haret 
hUus sempiterna scelerum comes mala consciemtium . 



• NoH sicuUe dopes 



JhUeem elaborabunt saporeMf &o. 

Lib.ffi.0d.1. 

Kor dainties force bli pallM dedre, 
11 or chant of birds, iior vocal lyre, 

To him can rieep afford ; 
Heart-aooCUng sleirp, wfakb not dfodains 
The niral lot, or huuibier fwains, 
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And shady riven feir: 
Or Tenipe'i eyer-bloominK cpring» 
"Where eephyrs wave the bahny ivinf* 

And Aid the baxom air, Francis, 

Ut praclare Horatius noater, iUe optinms iUe cer- 
tissimus mvendi tnagister. Hone sUn nunc vivendi 
rationem .seqnendam Tihullus proponit, aquissimo 
mnimo reUnquent beattefumum et opes, strepUumque 
RonuBf qua quidem vita nihil cemeenientius sapientue 
HudiosUf et mu»arum sacerdotibus, bimteque mentis 
eandidatis. Bnt this opinion of Broekbusius may 
be disputed; for, though a country solitude is 
necessary for the perfecting works of genius, yet 
the town is the best school for those who would 
excel in descriptions of human life. 

Ver. 69. JtfeMo/o.] lliis great soldier, patriot, 
and critic, (of whom so much has been said in 
Tibnlln^s Life) was in a higli degree of favour 
with Tnlly ; and though Mspcenas has been mere 
praised by the poets than Mcssala, the historians 
show ns, tiiat our poet's friend was both a greater 
and better man than the favourite of Augustus. 
See the notes to El. 3. and El. 8. of the first book. 

If the authority of Virgil is to be depended 
upon, the Romans derived the custom of adorning 
their houses with hostile spoils from the remotest 
antiquity. JEn. 7. ver. 183. And indeed it is 
natural to imagine, where the tradition is the 
chief spring from which the first unlettered nations 
drew their knowledge of past events, that tliese 
marks of conquest were the best authority for the 
oral historian. 

When a Roman sold a house adorned with hostile 
spoils, either won by himself or his aiic«&\AiT^^\X!kS^ 






10 commaiicl in Sym and Gil 
Mibdned the AreadiMis; and th 
log formerly bntchered a Koi 
after his de^t, to Jenualem, 
L after took; and using the Jewt 

" than avarice, he bestowed their 

jei Ascalon. Neither did An* 
conqneror, who not only whip 
luid beheaded him. These ac 
although they -disgrace victory, 
|j the honour of a triumph at Roi 

Ver. 89. We see, from this a 
toch occur in our poet) that 
comedy, sometimes raises her t 
lus*s panegyric had not come d 
no doubt, would have hence coi 
genins was no less suited to t 
tender subjects of poesy. 

Ver. 93. lliis pathetic circui 
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ost extfiordiiiarj. DUrius (says tint elegant 
atorian) having one day asked tome of his 
redan subjects, what sum would induce them to 
it their deceased parents, (rou? irftripas avt^tna^ 
trrof xoToo'iTifa^) they instantly replied, that 
) bribe should ever make them do so horrid an 
;tion. Upon this, the same monarch, in the 
"eaence of the Greeks too, demanding, by an in- 
rpreter of some Calatian Indians, how much 
oney they would take not to eat, for that was 
icir custom, {U rou? yona^ Ketrta^ioim) but to 
im their dead parents ; be was entreated, with 
nd and earnest exclamations, not to compel 
em to do a deed which for ever must destroy 
eir peace of mind ! so justly, adds the historian, 
Mt PUidar call custom the sovereign of all, rofioy 
MTtfy Cxo-iXift. Herod. ThaL. C. 38. 
Ver. 103. Those who indulged an immoderate 
ief for their deceased fTiends,'were supposed by 
e ancients to injure their manes; and therefore 
>raelia entreats her husband, Panlus the censor^ 

Desbte, PauU, meum kurymis urgere sepulcrum, 

Propert. L. 4. £. 11. 

And Lncian, in his excellent discourse on mourn- 
% («tp^ vffdov;) makes a departed youth thus 
s^lrer tfie frantic sorrowings of his lather, ot xa«- 
ioufAw tuAftnn n jcixfay»$,dcc. * Unhappy mortal, 
ly do you thus lament aloud? Why do you cause 
fi so much pain? Cease to tear your hair and 
Mud your face, I am far more fortunate than 
ii« Why then do you call me names, and term 
s wretched?* 
Ver. 104. Tnmebus was the first who explainad 



Quand le Sang houUlarU en me* w 
Jtfc dmmU dejeunes desires 
Tantoi vous soupiriez mes pein^s 
Tantat wnts chantiex mes pttMrx 
Mais ai0owrd'>hni que mes anniea 
Vers leurfin s*en vont terminies, 
SeroU il bien a mes ecrlts 
jyEnnuyer les rares futures 
Des ridicules avantures 
D'un Amoureux en cfteveux gris T 

The reader may see the miseries 
falling in love well described in i 
nionly impnted to Virgirs fnei 
Cornelius Gallus. These elegies 
composition, the work of one Lon{ 
a physician. 
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At lacrimans exclusus amator litnina s^pe 
Floribtts^ et sertis operit, postesque sttperbos 
Ungit amaracyno. Lucre^. 

Meantime exclnded, and ezposM to cold. 
The wh'IniD^ lover stands before the gates* 
And there with humble adoration waifs; 
Crowoinf with flowers the threshold and the floor. 
And pripting liiases on the* obdmrtte door. 

DrytU 

The Romaiis decked their doors with garlahds 
upon many public and private occasions. 

Yer. 24. The l)est comment on all this passage, 
is tliat elegy of Ovid's which begins 

Me tpecta, nufusque meos, &o. 

Yer. 5t. The civil wars, as they introdnC^d a 
general dissoluteness of manners, so they alio in- 
creased the number of robbers ; and we hafd clas- 
sical antfaority for asserting, that Rome, in the age 
of Caesar, was as much infested with assaftsins as 
modem Italy. Propcrtins has thus improved npon 
this passage of our author: 

Nee tamen est quisquam sacros qui UedU amantes 

ScjpronU media sic Ucet ire Via : 
duitquis /imater ertt, ScjftMds Ucet mitbtUet oris, 

Verne adeo ut noceat, barbarus esse potest, 
Lima mtmistrat iter, demonstrant Astra satebias. 

Ipse Amor accesuas percutU ante faces- 

Lib. ill. El. J6. . 

Yet, after all, the thoughts of Tibnllus appear 
wiore just. Mr. Prior has given us tlie same sen- 
timenty but in a different manner ; using mytho- 
logy with more address than even most of the 
andentt. 



uiu passage 18 BO cunoiis, uuti ui< 
it in his own words : Minus ret 
et Tumebus kamo fuit) hoMC d 
tionem expanit de re, quam faeU 
adsequimur, et levi quidam velut 
mus et i^tinemus. Adv. lib. SO. 
adds our commentator, Tnmefa 
quotation from Martial, which, I 
hnsids sagaciously observe, o] 
l^esture of a person, fnahUam p< 
interprets the passage, and his 
translator has adopted. 

Ver. 38. This was a punishmc 
inflicted on those who beheld, tl 
sign, any deity. The old priestes 
in Propertius, thus addresses Al 

Parce ocuUs haspet, lucoque age 
Cede agedum, et ttUa, limine li 

Venos, in the end of the I 
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any trntin poet, is that which Virgil bai 
bit eighth edognc. Those critics who are 
tradng reserobbmces among poets, would 

assert, that our author had that passage 
); and yet, if it is considered, that popular 
B imputed those very effects to witchcraft, 

ao occasion for supposing that Maro^ 
Misted Tibullns in his description of his 
mat* However dissonant to sound sense 
Bfophy magical descriptions may be, yet 
« an excellent efiect in poetry, where 
on is to be excited. 

ding to Marcellas, iagOf in its primitive 
f sipttfied larpts mn a rum coneUiatrix ; and 
wwds used spells and drugs to effectuate 
cit purposes, it came afterwards to be 
to a witch. 
Immos, according to Broekhosius, held 

1 the ntoMst abhorrence. Would the 
«w the fuH ibice ascribed by Ae ancients 
eraft, let htas turn to Horace's ^Mk and 
■th Epodss. OviilB epistle to Hypsipyle, 
and £1. viii. lib. 1. and Metamorp. lib. 
179. lib. xiv. ver. 49. Propertius, libt. ir. 
oecate Medea, ver. 675. and Ids Hercules 
r. 454. liUcan, lib. vi. ver. 431. Apuleios, 
. iii« of his Metamorphosis. Petronius. 
f lib. i in Rufin. ver. 146. Silios, lib. viii. 
. Valerius Flaccus, lib. vi. ver. 439, and 
nus's iburth Eclogue. But Virgil's de- 

(lib. iv. JEn. 487.) of a witch, though 
d in five lines only, is, by Broekhusius, 
ItoaUtheiest.. 
rer the modems may be obliged in other 



fl 

I 



magical rites eqaal in propri 
those we fiqd in Fletcher's Fai 
a poem from wbidi, if Shaksp 
plant many a beauty, Miltoa c< 

Ver. 50. It was believed by 
magic could raise the manes oi 
those ghosts could certainly in 
ceming future events. Vid. 
lib. xi. Virgil's Mn. vi. Sene/c 
lib. iv. Silius Italicus, lib. xiii 
cus, lib. i. Nor did the Koi 
mancy as an infamous or abon 

One of the usages practised 
appear, was to shed human bl 
may be credited, (vid. Interrc 
trails of boys particularly .wen 
offered up. 

Ver. 52. Some editors rea< 
reading is supported.by MS. f 

Var t%\. ThpflA tiannflrhts ai 
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1 «aw her ctainp and cleave the solid groand, 
Vl^hile gbattlly spectres roand us wildly roain ; 

I saw (hem hearken to her potent sunud, 

Till sc4r*d at day they sought their dreary home. 

At ber command, the vigoroas rammer piuet, 
And wintry cltNJds ot>Mare tlie Iwpeful year: 

At her urung bidding gluoiuy winter «hiues« 
And vernal roses on the snows appear. 

She gave these charms, wbirh T on thee bestow: 
They dim (be t:ye, aud dull the jealous mind ; 

For me they make a husband nothing know ; 
F(^ me, and only nitf, they make4iim blind. 

Hie whole of this fifth elegy of Hammondls ii 
leed a beautiful imitation of this second of 
ballns. 

Ver. 64. The aspersion used to send those in- 
na cfltemB back to hell was milk ; and, if the 
jsslator is not mistaken, this is the only passage 
the ancient poets where milk is taken notice of 
used for this purpose. See note on the second 
egy of the third book, for the use of milk at 
lerals ; and Elegy sixth of the same book, for 
virtue in dispelling diseases, when offered aiong 
th blood and wine to the infernal gods. 
Ver. 60. The unusual hissing in the original of 
a line 

aoUtferot Hecates perdomuisse canes, 

s probably meant to give the reader a more 
-lible idea of those fierce attendants of Hecate; 
1 hence the alteration of 
Solaferos Hecata, &c. 

ered by BroiekhnsiaSy seems improper. 



I J presf himself in the aiztb Idyl 

■ i ^S l^ &tcnun9u it, t^{ tKawrt 

'*■ ' Nor did only the shepherds 

spittle in this light; the Romai 
oif it Ajccordingly, on the d 
was named, (wfaidifor girls w; 
boys on the ninth, after birth) 
aunt, moving round in a circl 
middle inger, the child's for 
vrhieh was hence called Luttra 
The MMnberthiee was of gn 
all the nXipoaB tmd magical 
qnity ; ibr tbovgh, as Vfa'gH ea 
were supposed to be pleased w 
yet three was deemed the mo( 
The number ibmr ¥ras dlso of a 
Macrobias, in his Commentars 
pion. informs us. Vid, cap, 5, 
uses tlie number four in one of 
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ingh it ia witli great reluclanrc that men 
m; rc|iart injurious to the fame of one Uiey 
et aothing ]e«« tbem a iptll waa uecenaary 
E a bnsband deiij the leatiinooy of bis own 

69. Tbe lustration meniioneJ io the orl- 
lal H torch of pine-tree; to ivliicb were 
lutpbur and bitumen ; anil, a» BrocLhusiul 
are*, blood. A solemn waihiii;, anJ the 
e of a black Uunli, preceilud tlic use of the 

llioc ceremonies were also performed oa 

nigllt, nod-: tereiia. Tlie ancicnls tliod(;lit 
[[nnity pouiTfiil cither lo bind t)ie lover, or 
u from the influence of love. 
inus and Anialtben) among the niodcms, 

nicntian otberit, linvc given n.' on ample 
of the ccremoniet practised on tlicsn ocea- 
mtasmostnftlicm are unadaptcd to modem 
ilion, tlwir aci^onnts sliow some Itaming, 
lejad^ment. Ovid langlis atall ttiese rerc' 

in liis ' Remedy of Lave.' 

ri. Tlie best jut of thpse deities is to be 
io the seventh book of Ovi.l's Metamor- 
. vcr. lUi'. and in tlie two Spanisli poet*, 
, Hed. ver. 140, and Lucan, lifj. vi. vcr, 
iiriirkhii: 

74. Thongh tlii<i bo evidently tlie conrlit' 

the Elegy, yet some editors lave strungi 1y 

Icrreni iOe/uil, 



seldom looked further than the De: 
rambles from his subject, and concl 
thing iivhich is not of a piece ¥ritli 
Altiiough it is granted, that no n 
the beauties of ancient poetry, 
could draw the characters of ancie 
than Mr. Dryden ; yet it is certaic 
ments on these subjects were not a 
of mature deliberation. In the ge: 
the volume from which the above 
author is taken, Mr. Dryden comp 
of leisure } and, indeed, this is to< 
quotation above, as the argumen 
Elegies will show a beginning, a mi 
elusion, even more than can be font 
who yet, according to that criti< 
plan when he sat down to write. 

Let not, however, the reader i 
is meant as a censure on Mr. D 
mortal genius had not time to co 
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^'il y ades ouvragea qui doivent par la qualiU de 
leuT charactere tire Merits d*un air libre sans autre 
dessein, que celui (f une naivetS naturelle, et sans 
contrainte, tels que stmt Us hymnes (f OrphSe, cT Ho- 
mire, de CaUiimackus, tels que sont eertaines Odes 
de Pindare^ (f AnacrSen, et cT Hwracey qui n* ont de 
rigle que V enthounatme, tels que sont aussi la plu- 
part des EUgies de TibuUe et Properce ; mais il/aut 
oDomer^ que ce ne sont pas les plus belles, et quand on 
fnt Reflexions aux Elegies (f Ovide on y trouve tou- 
jours un tour secret qui en fait le dessein* What 
shall one say to all this critical jargon, bnt that 

< Tm ceniure wrong, for one who writes amiss.' 

Jo. AntoninsYalpius, a lawyer of Bergamo, who 
published an edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertins, A. D. 1. 10. at Padua, concludes this 
second Elegy with 



•nee te posse carere vilim. 



as Broekhnsius has done ; but then he immediately 
adds, though without any reason, Videntus eUiqua 
desiderari. Volpius observes, that posse carere was 
a Roman colloquial expression ; of which lie pro* 
duces two instances from Martial. 



r 



'j: 
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This Eleji^y was written in a dangeroos fit of s 
Bess, which detained our poet in tlie islan< 
Corfu, anciently called Phseacia^and was^parc 
composed before the second. 

The commentators pretend, that Messala 
upon his Syrian expedition at this time; and 
Tibnllns, recovering, followed his patron to Cili 
Egypt, SiC. As tliis expedition took place A 
C. 724, TibuIIus was then only fourteen years 
if he was born in the consulship of Hirtius 
Pansa ; but as this is ratlier too fine an Elegy ( 
boy of that aj;e (and y-: t Piiny the younger 
wrote a Greek tragedy before fifteen years), an 
it appears tliat he had been for some time in 
with Delia, not to mention oilier arguments w 
the poem itself affords Ui; the translator is incl: 
to join issue with Dousa, who places his birtl 
U. C. fi'JO, in the ronsuUhip of Cicero and ofC 
Anthony. Vide the Life of TibuUus prefixed. 

But at whatsoever time this Elegy was wril 
we may apply what Quintiliaii says of eloqu< 
to this speci«'s of writing in particular, Pectus 
quod disertosfacit, 

\vr. 1. The original of these linens is quote 
Dr. Trapp, in his chapter on ele::y, as an inst 
of the soothing graces of elegiac complaints : Q 
jucvndns est dolor podiciis, (says that critic, ; 
lect. 13.) et quanta elegantla querelaruniy mot 
suuiriy terra peregrina ce^rotus, sic dijlct Tibull 

The eohors mentioned in the text was Mess 
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tetinne; wtiich mnsthsTe been very different from 
that or most moJem geneisis, if made up of aach 
men ns Tibiillmi. But, in tboie days, a man was 
llionglit the better soldier for cnltivBtiiig an ae- 
qawDtance with tbe miues. 

Ad sbliorreDce of (inr diasaliition was impliuitcd 
in m by the Antlior of Nature for the wisest pur- 
poses. Even Ibe oldest and most nrelcbed, are. 
in general, Dnwillin; to die. But to be snatched 
away in tbe bloom of lite, and whilst id a foreign 
country, at a distance ironi one's relatious, espe- 
cially trom a darling mistress, are circnmstaiicea 
peculiarly distressftil. Homer, who knew tlic 
source of every passion, and could rabe tticm all, 
has beautifully inserted many such pathetic strnkes 
in describing the deaths of liis heroes : and if his 
battles malLe the reader regardless of danger, they 
alio increase his humanity. And altliongh Virt;il 
is surpassed by Homer, in this re)4)CGC, yet is tlie 
lamentation of Euryalns's motlicr, who had left 
her lather's court to share the fortnnea of her son, 
a masterpiece of the pathetic Tasso has intro- 
dnced many bcaatiinl strokes of ttiis kind into his 
* II Gofiredo;' but none of the modem heroic 
poets are iu this particiilar to be preferred to the 
author of Leonidas; unless indeed we admit, that 
Danle'sdescription of U)!0lioo surpasses any poeti- 
cal pictare of distress to be met with among either 
tbe ancients or moderns. 

Ver. 14. The original runs thus : 

ll!a tacrai pyerijBrlet tir nulHlit, llli 

TbOM who were superetitiona, uuon^ ft* mv- 
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cients, generally consulted the lots before they 
began any thing of importance. The first words 
spoken by the virgin in the tempk of Juno were 
the s&rtes, in cases of marriage; as the first ^oken 
by a boy in the highway, gave tiie omen conmMHily 
depended upon before a journey was undertaken. 
An example will better explain this obscure piece 
of superstition. A lady, who was betrothed, went, 
with a young companion, to the temple of the 
goddess of marriage, to watch the first words 
spoken by a woman. Anxiously attentive, she 
seated herself, while the other stood, TWo hoars 
having passed, without a word's being uttered, or 
any body entering, the younger at last said, ' My 
dear I am tired, will you permit me to sit in your 
chair a little ^ These were the first words. The 
younger accordingly seated herself; and nobody 
coming in, they both went away, after having 
waited some time longer. The betrothed lady 
soon after died, and the other veas married to the 
bridegroom in her stead. 

There were other kinds of aortes. The old Sdio- 
liast on the fourth Pythian ode of Pindar tells us, 
that dice thrown upon a table were used as a lot ; 
and if one particular side turned up, what tliey 
wished would come to pass; but if it did not, their 
wishes should not be accomplished. 

itf ov% aitoriki(r9n<rtT»i, 

Of lots, some were sacred to Apollo, some to 
Mercury; and they were sometimes to be cast 
into a deep well or fountain. We see an instance 
of this in Suetonius's Life of Tiberius, cap. 14.; 
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«Bcl Dempster, in bis Notes on Rosiuiu, informs 
us, that those who had saccess in this kind of divi- 
nation, often bestowed gifts upon the fountain. 
Bee Pliny, £p. viii. Lib. viii. i 

At Prap.neste was a temple, erected to Fortune, 
where devotees used often to repair, in order to 
have their future adventures told them. This 
temple was very magnificent, which made Car- 
neades say, ' He never had seen Fortune more for- 
tunate than at Prseneste.' In that temple the 
lots were blended together, thrown into an olive 
chest or nm, and drawn by a boy. This is proba- 
bly the species of divination alluded to here by 
our poet 

Ver. 21. Thestrikiog the foot against the thresh- 
old, at the first going abroad, was, by the ancients, 
reputed a bad omen ; and is one of the pretexts 
our poet used in order to delay his departure. 
The auperstitioas among ourselves have many as 
foolish observances. 

Ver. 26. Jupiter, in one of Lucian's dialogues, 
commands Mercury to hasten to the Nemean 
forest, there to destroy Argus ; which dooe, he was 
to waft lo over sea to Egypt, and there make an 
Isis of her ; "Erv dc»To«; exu, Koti rot NtiXov Mvotyvtu 
Kcci rov; »yE/Lcov; flMron/uirETw, nuu ro^iTo; tov; 
v'Kwnv.q. Sit iUis Dea, Nilumque attoUatf et ventos 
immUt4ii et futtngantes servet. The same witty 
author also informs us, that the Egyptians not 
only used to call their larger ships by the name of 
Isis, for good-luck*s sake ; but also to have statues 
of this tutelary deity placed in tlie stern and fore- 
castle of their vessels. Vid. bis piece, entitled 
^Xoioy 9 wx»}* This shows tSne y^o^yv^V^ ^"l 



Dt'lin'd aililrcEning Is^ia to protect T 
voyagi' lie was about to Diake. 

Gnitifcui lias transnulted to Di Itii 
of a mkirhle altar JedirBleil to Is 
IiropkI>ii«<i> wu obliged fur the form 
lis uf iiu i^ptiHD Sistrum or Cjniba 
lias ilrgci'itieil tliia initnuneol, Lib. ii 

Ver. S8, In tlic niysteries of Jsia, it 
ary tiii' tlie votary tu lie atone leven 
ciJiivciy. This cuarom Propertios r 



Ver. 32, Those nho iiad escaped si 

nr.y <l.iiii;€i'ai[B fit of Etckncas, usDBlly 
llii' Ipinple of Isif, tililets, on wliicli, 
■ sfribed the n 



BesiilcH tliif, among the many TOtire inscription* 
to 1)49 (or iiealtli rcciivtri:(l, wlii<:li Grutunn and 
othFnt liave preserved, wf niecl with no mention 
of the applicatiouii or incdicinei tuppoavd tu liuvc 
berD successl'iil. 

It in, iioivevcr, an oiitl tradition, tliat Ilippn- 
eratei was indclilcJ to such tablets, in h. tunipv in 
tlic island of Cos, tor tlic best purt uf tix I 'oai-<r 
rrmetiBttct. Could tliia be proved, it umild 
. Bhuvr, tint qreat good may lomL'tinics spring tVuiu 
niI>crttition. 

In I'opibI] rountrics, many figures vt wax, iiilicr, 
&e. arc at tliii day to be scon on tlio wnlts of tlieir 
ciiurclics, cimpcls, &c. 

Vcr, 3;l. A» thi' (wldcs* benelf wan dotlicil in 
wiiitc liiu'n ; so those who rrtitnii'd Iicr tliunkN I'or 
tlii'Iruivn, orfrii'nds'rccovpry from (.ickiicss, "'lo 
ativays vi'ilrd in tlie same manner, unil Kit iiu i!il- 
({round bt^fbre the poruli of the teuiplL>. llvr 
pFirstihadtheirheadssliaved, aiiilalso wore iii.en 
surplices. Hence they were eHlli'il Linigtri. See 
niHTtial's hiunorons epigram an tint siily- el, Kp. 
xxji. Lib. ii. Apnleioi.iu tbcrlcvrnllilionk uf liis 
lUetamorphocii, lias given the fullest account of 
tlic woi^ip|)cni of Isis. 

Vf r. 3.). From the words yttarUi turbit, a creat 
critic (as Jlroeklwhiiis infomia iis) cui.j'TtiirFci, 
tliat Messala attended Auftnsliis Ca'sar in I in 
EeyptiaD expedition afiainsl Maik .Anthony, tint 
f.\\o epitliet ybaria, wliieh it every wlien^ apiiro. 
jiriated to Isis anil licr wonliip, dereivid liim. 

Ver. .^9. Ovid lias Imitated the wlude ol' iliis 
-pu^,iffi in the beautiful Elegy which lie rent tu 
Corinna upon bcr going abroad. Ek. xt. \J\'u. \\. 
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No poet, either ancient or modem, has surpass- 
ed TibuUus in his description of the golden age ; 
yet how different that age was from the picture 
given us of it by Tibulhu, the great rural and 
philosophical poet informs os in his * Aatonm/ 

Corraption still, 
VoracioQS swallowed vthat the liberal hand 
Of bounty scattered o^r the savage year ; 
And still the sad Barbarian, roving, inixM 
Wbh beasts of prey ; or, for his acorn ineal» 
Fooght the fierce tusky boar; a shivering wretch 
Aghast and comfortless I when the bleak north. 
With winter charged, let the mix'd tempest fly. 
Hail, rain mid snow, and bitter-breathing frost ; 
Then to the shelter of the hut he fled, 
And tiie wild sordid season pinM away; 
For home he had nut ; home is the resort 
Of love and Joy, and peace and plenty, where, 
Soppitrted and sopporting, pulish'd friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 
Bot this the rogged savage never felt ; 
£^n desolate in crowds ; and thus his day* 
RoUM heavy, dark and onenjoy'd along, 
A waste of time ! Jhomuom. 

Ver. 66. This description of £lysiiim is aot so 
poetical as may at first sight be imagined ; since 
even the philosophers have painted tliat happy re- 
Bidence of the blessed in as lively colours. 

Broekhua. 

Upon taming to tlie passage in PIntarch (Ctm- 
soU id ApolUm,) cited by Broekhnsius in defence 
of this censure, we were not a little astonished to 
find that excellent philosopher borrovring the 
whole of his description of Elysimn from Pu)dar*s 
second Olympian oide ; which, as it is one of thje 
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inett passages in the old Theban, we shall here 
ranscribe. 

irey It vuttrtTtnv an 

tvdXM VtfXWTM S*f 

Toy, « x^^t'"^ Top ocvey- 
Ttg oMa X'fci' 
•I* royrioy iiujp 
x«iy«y rof a iMMTWr, mK- 
\a wetf fAtv nfUMf 
i§wv olTiy«( •X«*- 

f ev tUOfKMUf 

oiaKfuy y%uoyra« 

Ind especially in the sacceeding antistrophe. 

vavw ilM^yiic; 
aufm vipivyMurM', &c 

Which passages are thns translated by ihe late 
Mr. West, in his admiraMe version of Pindar. 

< Bat In tbc bappy field* of light, 

Wbere FfaoBbas, with an equal ray, 
lllamkiates the balmy night. 

And gUdi the doadleas day. 

' In peaoeftil, unmokited Joy, 

The good their unllliig hours employ : 

Then no nneasy wants constrain 

To vex the* n^ratefnl soil. 

To tempt the dangers of the billowy main. 

And break their strength with nnabating toil, 

A ftnil disastrous behig to maintain. 

' Bnt, in their Joyous calm abodes. 

The recompense of Justice they receive ; 
And, te the felluwship of gods, 

Withdm a fear elemal ages Ute.* 



i-in jjragraiii t»i»i»«^--t • 

A.\ SAcei children of the mail 

Purge the blert'd ii^lanrt from c 

Afn\ fan ihe bowni «>f each ve 

Wh<>«e fell le soil immortal fm 

Trees, fiom whose flaming 

Array'd in gt.lden bloom, refti 

And floweis of Rol.len hue 

On the fresh borders of their l 

These by the blessM in soU 

Their unpoMoted hands and cl 

But beautiful as this dest 
inrpass that which Homer 
Odyssey^ line 564, which, 
X)bserve8, is the only passa 
poetry describes the legioi 
to finish this long note, we 
as these last-mentioned p 
suited to their different p 
which they appear, so is 1 
priated to the elegiac mu 



pared witli many parages in the Inferno o( that 
great ori^nal puet, Dante. Milton pcrliapa has 
not outdone liioj, 

Voltaire'! hell is aa little terrible, as liiA Mas- 
iacre of St. Bjrdiirtomcw is unaffectedly tolJ, 

Ver. 66. Mytholt^itd place a liun'lnil hisiiiig 
ai'rpents round the heaJ and neck nf Orberui, 
wluini tliey also equip with tlie tail of a ilro^on. 

Ver. 119. As tiie poet meant, not only tu keep 
off every one fi'om laying siege to his n-islren", bnt 
also to preserve her constant in liis absence; he 
lids svlecteil, from the amours of mythology, some 
incidents very proper to his purpose. Yet the 
whole of tins description 19 liable to the censure 
which Lucan, in his admirable Treatise on the 
Mannei* of writing History, passes on Parthenins, 
likiphorion, and Callimachus; wbo, itaiKterins; front 
their main subject, 'pend (accordin;; to that witty 
i-'ritic) many words io describini; iniperliuenres ; 
bat as the whole passai;e is admiialile, tlie reader 
willnot probably be displeased to iCe it translated. 
' You most be particularly cautious, how you 
launch out in deseribin^ moantains, rivers, and 
fitrtificatioDs; lest, by an ostentatirjns' dMpiay of 
eloqncace, you entirely drop the thread of your 
lilslory; wlienever, llieretbre, perspicnity demniids 
tliat the reader shonld, in somi! degree, l>e iufijrm- 
ed of sncb circnm stances, let yonr description of 
them be comprised in as few words at p'^s^ible. 
On ocea<ions like these, place Homer before your 
eyes ; who, thontth a poet, yet, in bis uecannt of 
hell, passes slii^htly over Tantnhis, Ixton, Tityiis, 
and the rest; all which particulars, werf they to 
be desciibed by Partheniiu, Euphorion, or cvea 



' ^^^' -^' Jt IS reported bv iiatn 
rents or snakes, „p^n eatiu^a cer 
Mara OS, ca t tiicir skin au.I re 
Ovid has a tliought like this in his 

^cjaaunt c,rvos comua lactase 
^osira sine aumofvgiuj iJ^X 

Which Mr. Congreve has thus Engl 

And b«,b renew their you.b and vS 

Butnorcoeptcanhaman-kindrdeve 
l)<KM„'cl io decrepit age wia.oru r^ 

This is a good poetical ilfustratioi 

Pl'y (Ji«<clai:ns it. Serpents -m^ 

tile kimi, do in lecd ro fT • ^ "^ 
4.1 I »*'*e€U cast trieir rnaf-« 

than a I„n. ,!,.,. after ^oul Jg™ ' 



She tboo^a^d loya (hat arm Ifaj potent «>'e, 
Most d;'op th^r ^oivers, (lag ^ir wifigjit an;^ ^e. 

Ver. 35. Bacchus was much celebrated, both 
by the Oreek and Roman poets^ lor Ins beauty. 
Anacreon hoooars him with the epitliet xaXo?, and 
Naao makes h^m the following fine compliinent : 

CoHSfUxris caefOffipi cwn'sJ^ GpfwSb^s adstas 
Plr^neum caput est, 

ApoUo'8 b^^uuty jis conunooly iuiowv* Bacchus, 
as well dsiQnpiid aod Minerva, is al^ys represent- 
ed with long yellow hair.; and (ifjMse jthe epithet 
Xi^*^^l*^9 wh^ some of Ahe poets have bestowed 
on hiQi. 

Ver. 37. Go pleased where'er she goea."] This 
thought is fin^y imitated by that sweet elegiac 
poet Jofinnes $eciuidus. 

^ lUhis hnperh vetUes patiemur et ^bref, 
ibkiws et solas nocte sUenfe viasl ' 
Nee grapsfrigus erii, nee soistiihtm, Ueet in 

Fervidus ingeminet tUtra sicea pMtr 
JUa volet eomitem sHdt nie quocunque sequemur 
Qua via nmUa rote pervia nuUa rati, 

£1. iii. lib. i. 

Ver. 48. 7^ coy may strvggle,'] Horace has 
beautifully applied this tliought to Lycimnia. 

Dumjiagrantia detorquet ad oscula 

Cervieem, autfacUi stBvitia negat. 
Qu0 pat^nte migis gaudeat eripi 

InterdHW r^pere occupat, 

Boileanl^tf 4Q9!e ps9ti\»tifie to thU tf&ojight in 

\OL. I. I 




verses, what Tiballas more modes 
poetry in general. Indeed, beauty 
poetry ; and if the British bards 
their brethren on the continent, it : 
to the superior charms of onr (air c 

The images, expressive of beaut; 
talized by song, should here hav> 
were more appropriated to elegy 
poet mentions on this occasion, wo 
suited pastoral. 

Vcr. 74. Broekhnsins is of opi 
Titius mentioned in the text, wa 
mius, a man no less eminent for his 
Horace, than for his real poetica 
whom that excellent judge of mc 
writing, thus characterizes, 

Qidd Titius, Romana brevi venturus i 
Pindarici /otitis qui nan exyalluU hau 
Fastidire lacus et rlvos ausus apvrtos. 
Ut valet f ut meminit nostri f Jidibusi 
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Does be design, when all tbc muse inepires. 
To tane to Tbeban soands ibe Roman lyres f 
Or, with the transports of theatric rage. 
And its sonoroQS language, shake the stage f 

Francis. 

The old Scholiast accordingly informs us, that 
he published both lyric poems and tragedies. 
There is reason also to think, that he likewise 
wrote comedies ; for the same Scholiast observes, 
on the following hue of Horace, 

Ut vinosa glomos/urtiva PyrrMa lana. 

Epist. xiii. B.i. 

that the poet Titius introduces a servant of the 
name of Pyrrhia, stealing a ball of wool from her 
mistress. All his works are unfortunately lost 
. He had a noble monument erected to him in the 
neighbourhood of Aricia, ten miles from Rome. 

Barthius, in his Adversaria^ owns that he did not 
know who the Titius was, whom Horace mentions ; 
and therefore Mr. Francis is the more excusably 
silent on this article. 

After ally it is impossible for any modem to 
-determine, whether Horace and Tibullus meant 
the same Titius ; and indeed it is' of no conse- 
.4]uence. 

Ver. 85. fVide stands my gate for a//.] This is 
an image borrowed from the practice of tlie Roman 
.lawyers. There is no word in tlie English language 
which fully expresses the meaning of tlie Latin 
verb deducere. It implies that solicitous atten- 
dance which tlie younger paid to men of eminence, 
or clients to their patrons. To form a just idea of 
this custom, a modem must consult Juvenal, and 
Cicero de petitione cansuUUus, TibuUxiA. 
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Tf RULLUs IhmI .uitfoitiinately ibovt 
iMd not MO >gi*eat an ascendant 01 
imagined. Being vdUing to kmom 
hor antbonty, abe forbade him 
This he aft firat (treated m an Qrd< 
:give hiflA no pain to comply idt 
lo^pa convinced of his error, and 
ielicity oonaiated solely inlier.coav 
state himself, therefore, in her go 
Clegy was composed. 

Ver. 5. No poet, perhaps, ever 
miles than Tibnllus. The principc 
employed him too much to think 
Virgil has applied the Mmile of the 
in the seventh JSneid -, as Valeric 
in Medea, in the eiffhth book of 
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rottS compositions, allusions to a person beloved 
are introduced with most propriety. The tliree 
great elegiac poets abomid with many happy in- 
stalkses of this kind. 

Ver. 12. Not only the poets^ but the physi- 
eiaas, supposed, that sulpfatar possessed a pvrifying 
Tirtoe; whence prohabty it obtained the epithet 
TO dcioy. Indeed, if the infection proceeds from 
alkaline or pntrid raiasmrta^ the streams of brim- 
stone mtfy be antidotal. 

Ver. 14. As many diseafses were thooght by the 
ancients to spring from sop^mattaral eanses, in- 
cantation wats early introduced into medicine. 
Tlris indeed was ctriefiy practised in Persia ; bat 
it aotm spread ; insoiHocly^ that in the days of Pliny 
the elder, it became so common a practice in Bri- 
UiUy that Hie Persians themsehes, according to 
titot ctfrions author, might seem to have borrowed 
imjantatioft from our lAcestofs. Btitanma hodie 
tarn dttonUe celebrat tantU cereimntU ut dedisse 
PersU vIdeH fMtti, Lib. xxx. C. 1. 

Bot had PKny matarely eonsidered the aifiur, 
he wovld hf(ve ftund, that as this, as well as every 
OtMfr seperstitioff, is the ofiiqpTtng of ignorance 
flwi impo8tt#e, there was no occasion for making 
Pefbia Its mother-comitry. 

PoBOpotfiiis Mela informs ns, that at Sena 
(which some call a maritime town in Britain, and 
others a British iskmd opposite to France) there 
was a Gallic deity, whose virgin priestesses were 
called Barrigente; and supposed to have the 
p&tfefi bj^ iocantation, (ettHnindbUB) of raising 
4iHi layhi|f storms, of cu^g disenses wbich none 
else etfuld cnre, and of predicting e^««l%. W^ 
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adds, that they only exerted their magical abili' 
ties in compliance with the request of those sea- 
men who came on purpose to consult them. 

Uh, iii. C 6. 

The use of magic^ in the medical art,, continued 
long, even among the Christians: and there was 
a time, .says Broekhusius, when the inquisition 
regarded it as a trifling trespass. 

If the ancient music cured so many, and such 
inveterate diseases, as Pliny, Aulns Gellius, and 
others pretend it did, it must have been very dif- 
ferent from that of the modems. 

Ver. 15. This cake, which (as Servius, od Eel, 
viii. ver. 82. informs us) was made three times 
a year by the vestal virgins, was a composition of 
flour and two kinds of salt. 

Ver. 17. Scaliger was mistaken, when he sup- 
posed that these were infernal sacrifices ; for Di- 
ana, who was none of the Dii It{feri, vrtts the 
object of them. Broekhus, 

Nothing was bound in sacrifices, says Broek- 
husius, neither the victim nor the hair, the vest- 
ments nor feet. It is certain, too, that Servios 
has asserted the same. {JEa. ii. ver. 133, &c.) 
And yet some passages may be quoted from classic 
authors, and even from Virgil, where the hair 
appears to have been bound ; as, for instance, the 
following from the twelfth ^neid : 

Aliifontemque ignemqueferebant, 
Felati lino, et verbena tetnpara tfincti. 

We also see that Dido sacrificed (JEa. 4.) with 
one foot bare only ; and it is known, that fillets 
were tied on the victim. Dart, , 
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Vet. 18. Trivia or Diana waa applied to iit 
diseases, on many accomiU ; but especially be- 
cause inlinn bodid were supposed to be greatly 
under. the infloeDce of that planet. Gratems Iiu 
preserved many addresses to ttiia goddess in bis 
imcrjptiaas. Lovers, in particular, iniplureil lier 
assistance. Sec Seneca's tra):eily of Hippolitusy 
and the second Idylliom of Tbeocritus. 



Ver. tS. No passion makes more frequent feasts 
on expectation, than love; and a wicked wit liu» 
said, that these are ttie most pleasing meals it en- 
joys. But, be that as it will, tbe whole of this 
passage exhibits a most amiable picture of coun.> 
try retirement, wlicreia religion, love, and rnral 
aftdirs, equally conspire to make life truly desir' 
able. Philosopher contend, that we ought not tu 
indulge too flattering prospects of fiituiily ; be- 
cause, in that case, disappointments fall heavier. 
But aJthougb we may grant that it i« an error to 
be too sanguine in our hopes, yet, when we con- 
lider that hope was implanted in us t)y (he all- 
wise Creator, it will appear litUe lest than a direct 
conttadicting of Providence, to suppreis it en- 
tirely. Our autlior was of this opinion. There 
are few passages in the elegiac poets wtiicli sur- 
pass this of TibuUos, in the vrarmth, as well as 
delicacy af its colouring. 

Ver. Si, If it be considered with what harsh- 
ness even the better sort of the Romans treuted 
tlieir slaves; the good-nature, so coDnpicuous in 
It of our poet, must give ns au amis- 



I 
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the version. 

DapSy according to tlie ainc: 
sigiiifies a tmcred banquet; and 
bnllns Qses it here. PaW^s, I 
classic atitbors, ^here that wc 
common entertainment. M. Ca 
< de Re Ru^ica* I. 83. tells ns, 
for the health and fecnndity ol 
be made either by a slaVe or b 
that, if they ctiose t6 succeed 
^ DO woman shdald be permitted 

^' Mie ceremony. Tibuthis thjei 

omits that cir^Wnstance of rdra 
Ver. 37. Martial imprdperl} 
to Nemesis : 

Vssit jMuUorem Nemesis lascl 
In toiajuvU quern lilbU esse 

Ver. 38. Can any thing be r 
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If ammoBd has applied this thought to Lord Ches- 
terfield : 

' Stanhope shall come and grace his raral friend ; 

Delia shall wonder at her noble gnest, 
With blushing awe the riper fruit commend. 

And for her hnsband'k patron coU the best.' 

£i. xiii. 

It is astonishing, that a late critic did not make 
Milton indebted to onr anthor, for the nranner in 
which that great poet represented Eve attending 
on the angel Gabriel. Many of his alleged imita- 
tions are not half so well founded. But one who 
dealt in the mbbish of Stapliorstius and Foxius, 
could have no taste for the elegances of Tibnllus. 

Ter. 48. This is such an appeal to heaven, as 
innst appear very becoming in ^a person conscious 
of his own innocence. The ancients imagined, 
that disasters were inflicted by the gods on mor- 
tals, as a punishment only for their failing in the 
duties of religion : but experience shows us, that 
the best men are oflen exposed to the greatest ca- 
lamities. Prior has put a fine appeal of this kind 
into the month of Emma, in that beautiful poem 
of his, intitoled ' Henry lind Emma :' 



Lei enTiom Jealoiisy, and canker'd spight, 
Prodnca my actions to severest lightt 
And tn mj open day and secret night : 
Qid e'er my «y« an inward thoogbt reveal. 
Which anfeU might not hear, or virgins tell ? 
And hast thou in my conduct, Henry, Icnown, 
That I, of an mankind, have lov'd but you alone t 



} 



Ter. 50. Who can redd these ancient siipersti- 
tioos penances, and not agree with Dr. HVddVft- 



T 

i. 
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ton, that the Romish church is the daught 
the Pa','an ? 

According to Broekhusius, the beating the 
against the sacred threshold was ^n eitpiatoi 
remony brought from Egypt along with ikle 
desn Isis. Tim is the only passage of anti« 
where this extraordinary rite is mentioned ; 
whence that commentator concludes, that i 
ther prevailed long, nor was generally recc 
iit Rome. 

Ver. 54. Tlie original is variously read b^ 
tors : that which the translator has retainec 
the correction of Scaliger, and is approved 
ifroekhusins. 

Among the few natural descriptions to be 1 
in the * Pastor FidOy* the following, which expi 
the miseries to which an old man is subject, i 
of the chief: 

# 

Non 6 pena maggiore 

Ch* en vecchle mt tnbra U pizxicor tT maore* 

-—S* e H gutnge in queUafredda etate 
Ove U pntprio difitto 
Plu che la colpa altrtti spesso si ptagne 
Ai* hara imtupportabiU e mortaU 
Son ie sue friagge, aP kor le pene acerbe: 
Al* hor si pieta lu cercM, male 
Se non la trcvi, esela tr&vt peggio, &c. 

Ver. 61. Spitting, the ceremony used i 
text, was supposed a preservative against 
omens, and is a gentler method than those 
scribed by the profound authors of the fift 
and sixteenth centuries, as charms against v 
craft ; which was to give a gash witii a knife o 
part of the &ce above the organs of fespirati 
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PiBULLUS's mistress had, it would seem, sbown 
.00 great a regard to a richer gallant. Tliis pive 
)ar poet uncommon uneasiness : to conf|(ier w hich, 
le not only had recourse to the bottle, though 
)therwise temperate ; but even attempted to for- 
get her ungenerous behaviour in the company of 
:he fair. Elxperience, however, soon convinced 
lim, that nothing could make him cither Ibr^ct, 
)r be happy without her; and gave occasion to 
this poem. 

Some editors have most injndiciously tacked" 
this Elegy to the former. 

Ver. 6. Devorere, the word of the ori;;iti'al, pro- 
[)erly signifies, frigore fanre earn partem^ qua riri 
mmus; ut quantumvis cupiamus, tamen minimi 
oossumus. The French call it nourr reffuiHilce; 
ind the doctors of the canun law say, that such 
people SLvefrigidi et malificiati. iiroekhu^ 

Ovid has informed • us of the various means by 
which such an imbecihty may be produced. 

Num mea thessalico languent devota veuenn 
Corpora ? A um misero curmvn et herba noccnt ? 

Sagave pvnicea dtjixl' nomina ccra 
Et medium tenues Injecur egit ucus. 

El. vii. Lib. iih 

So similar is superstition in all a^es. 

Apnleius Celsus gravely prescribes a remedy, 
by which the tincula veneris may be unticii. (Lil). 
de Medic. Herb. c. 7.) See a curious htoiy of 
this kind, which Herodotus relates of Amasis, the 
Egyptian king, in his Euterpe. 

Ver. 8. The hair here mentioued \>^ wa ^<i^v> 
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b tliat of a yellow colour, Jiam coma 
deed, yellonneii may with propriety 
the clasBical colour of hair, sjace loi 
greate*t beaatiet of antiqni^, both mei 
toto, are reprBsented by flie poeti «it( 
tf hair. So 'rariabie are our idem a 
Tilt Italiam, howeTer, even to ibu d 
cUoMc (Tsrs. See a cntioM dwwbtii] 
■Dl^ct by Jo. Amtieniiu, intitided ' t> 
ihiclvTa eaatanm; Sec. 

Ter. 10. He heatlieD poets, in cot 
perwn to any of their deitie*, bad a M 
of ginng the reader a picture of that ; 
Ae itatnea of Qteh god* were known 
one, and tbnr feature* ucerlBined : and 
tiw ing«iioa* author of Ore Polynaetii, i 
■on, why anule* of dua kind are fo fr 
andent uittion. It ia to be regretted 
(nOui ha* not left n* more of tbeie rese 
The few he hag given nt are emqnisite 
heart wa* too en^ged to wander atn'ot 
retgn omamenti. PropertiDs and Ovii 
wlUi tlmn. The modern poet* also seei 
tlie lame kind of compariaon*, though \ 
Dot file ttune adranUge*, ili this reapei 
ancient*. Valeriui Fbccot ehe* 0* a 
beaDtifhl picture of Theti*, when goii^ t 
ried, in the firat book of his ' Argonanti 
reader may also *ee CatnKni'* fine poti 
Mme mtgect. P, 

Ter.16. The origUWI, liteiall} hiterpft 
tfanl : ■ BVajt gUe ettt rak fie«h tr)6i : 
Aionth, aiM ariift meUifcboly )lqd6hi thi 
unicb gall.' nil yna ho mall cnr«e; ii 
einmm 6f eU Hked good cbMt tt «• 
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modern osterfaooiL Ovid lias concisely imitated 
tills imprecation : 

JH.tibijdent nuUos Idres inopemque senectam, 
J^ longas hjfernes, perpetuamqite sUim. 

JPropertias joarries bis malice still forihc^r : 

Terra tuum spif^ ob.ducat lena sfiptdcrum 
Et tua, quod uon vis, sentiat umbra sitim, 

.Tbe ancients lielieviedy that n<\lfaing could prevent 
the cnises of a person, luyustlyjinjunedy £'om tak- 
ing effect. Of all the moderns, no poet surpasses 
Oidhain in ithese sort of imprecations. Vulpius 
is of ofdoion, that the poet wishes the >bawd to be 
affected with that species of madness, which makes 
the ^yuMasfid think themselves juetamorphosed into 
wolves. This is far-fetched. 

Ver. 23. Commentators are greatly divided in 
their interpretations of Ais passage. Tlie true 
meaning seems Ao he this : lihe Romans had pri- 
vate feasts upon the .death of their friendir," called 
SUicerniaf from SUex and Carta, or supping upon 
a atone; part of which they ,eat^ and left tbe rest 
on the tomb for the ghosts to feed upon. And 
therefore it t^ec^me proverbial, on extreme mi- 
sery, to say, that one got his victuals from tlie 
toinbs. Dart. 

Ver. 33. This thought is one of the least deli- 
cate in Tibnilus : and therefore the translator has 
not only omitted it, hot given a different turn to 
the whole, passage Avm pauper erU, Sec, 

Ver. 35. — 4&e g^ie still hotted stands.^ The 
word nsed in the original, Servius (Ad. Lib. i. 
/Bn. ▼. 1:^7.) derives .from /a^i» hiscere* 
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the rounds,' puts one in mind of tt 
by one of tlie family of Uuntly, ^ 
prisoner at the battle of Mussc 
Duke of Somerset, in consequence 
having asked his prisoner, * how be 
to the marriage between Ed wan 
young Mary of Scotland ?' ^ I bav* 
my Lord Duke, to tlie match ; bu 
method of courtship/ 

Ver. 37. Learn, happy rical.] Th 

Meafurta timeto, 

Broekhusius thus wisely interprets 
that fortune and woman are mu 
yourself will soon experience/ 
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from that quarter ; but so very far was our poet 
from perceiving this, that after an apology, wliich 
to every husband could not but appear highly im- 
pertinent, he proposes to him to be received into 
his family, and to become a spy on Delia's actions. 
Ovid justly observes on this overture of Tibullus, 
Denique ab htcauto tUmium petit ilte marUo. 

Ver. 1. Tliis censure of love is highly passionate. 
Jealousy, like certain diseases, converts the most 
wholesome nourishment into bad humours. Tiie 
description probably alludes to the masks worn 
by love on the stage, viz, an infant's face, with tlie 
he^d and claws of a lion behind. 

Ver. 4. Virgil, in the following lines, seems to 
have imitated this passage of our poet. 

Magnum et memorahile nonten 
Una, dolo divum, sifoemina victa duonim est ! 

This I^Ir. Addison somewhere calls the wittiest 
thought in the iBneid : but is not the 

Attollens humeris fanuamque ^fata nepotum 

in the same poem, even more epigrammatic ? 

Ver. 11. Ovid hints at this incredulity of our 
poet in his Triatia, 

Credere Juranti durum putat esse TibuUus. 

Lib. ii. 

Those who have been jointly engaged in actions, 

winch it has been necessary to conceal by lies or 

oeijory, can never afterwards have a thorou^^h 

'^nfidcDce in each other. So void of foundation 

\ the friendship of the wicked. 

Ver. 14. These thoughts Ovid has copied in 

irions places of his amorous writings. The la- 
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hOf on that occnion, however accidentally, 
MNild view those mysteries. It is trne indeed, 
lat tlie adventure of C'lodios might have con- 
need even the vulgar, of the folly and supersti- 
on of such an apprehension ; yet was the attempt 
self regarded by all as the height of profanation ; 
id if that tnrbulently frantic nobleman commit- 
id, at that time, in Gaesafs house, the crimes 
ith which. Cicero charges him, Cttsar was in the 
gfat to divorce Pompeia : as the reason he gave 
*r it, viz, * that Cse3ar*s vrife was not to be sus- 
ected,* onght to be looked upon as the result of 
lat delicacy and superiority of genius, which 
iised him, even in domestic matters, above the 
ivel of other men. 

Ver. 34. Scaliger, from the word oram, (which is 
»und in many of the old MSS. and editions,) 
Diyectores, that the worship mentioned in the 
ixt, must liave been at the consul's house; and 
ifert, that, as none but women of tlie first rank 
ad admittance there, Delia most have been a 
'oman of fashion. Broekhusius, on the other hand, 
upported by an almost equal number of editions 
ad MSS.) reads 4in»; and contends, thatTibul- 
M meant by that expression, one of the two 
nblic temples in Rome dedicated to the bona 
ra, alleging, that Delia was a muliercula imi or- 
ini$. But should not Broekhusius have consi. 
ered, that the poets often use the plm-al number 
If the singular. Vid. El. ii. lib. ii. Lin. 1. 
According to P. Victor, the bona dea had two 
smples; one in the 12th, and the other in tlie 
ftli region of Rome. This stood on that part of 
le Aventine Hill, which was called Remuria; 
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ve^its nnt the twisted Insb,' wbicli, nccor 

|rnckhu?ius. wiu the fiagellun v/iih wliit 

a u<^L'J lu Oog her TotarJEG into mHiliiess/ 

y received tlie nppeUatianB of enlheati 

r'cr. TU. E'en were you gaiUi/.^ In the or 



Lplirir, 



^'C ia difficalL We liive ioUov 
inn of BraekliDsiuB. Viilpius tl 

—Caiaineai delictn, nee exlempi 

Tlie sncUl and bcDevolent paui 
re reepiendenl in oar pnct; ani 

!':iMire duglit to compensate for Ij 
-. T^lit be considered, that Ai 
■ i'«' some obMP.ne posms; El 
- no jiiitilicalion of vice. 
. iiy the Hala and vUta meiilk 
I. Itic jiuoil Cyllcnins iocentatum 
ili-uHomin pudicitiam, intiiligrbi 
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hands.' This will sound very odd in a modem 
fine lady*8 ears, and no wonder ; for from this we 
have an undeniable proof, that the present age, in 
point of gallantry, has many advantages over the 
Angt»tan. 

Ver. 105. The text says, ' May she in poverty 
and in age draw twisted threads with a trembling 
hand, or work on a borrowed loom, or gain a 
wretched subsistence by picking of wool.' Joan- 
nes Seenndns has happily imitated this impreca- 
tion. 

Sera tibi venietfustus vindicta protend 

JEtatis tenera crimittaftebis anus. 
Cum tUfi celatum laxU, puUherrima, rugis 

Lurkttti infickt paOor anile caput. 
Conduetomque trahens tremebundo pollke lanum 

Invalwes/uso Hamtmi Umga brevi. 
AdspicM lacrmuu ridens Erpcina Seniles 

Et Uvii excusea plaudet amor phareira. 
Etjuvenes omneSf et me, tmi probrajuvabunt. 

Lux, precor, 6 fato sU prior iUa meo. 

£1. viii. Lib. ii. 

Ver. 113. This is a most extraordinary conclu- 
sion. The original in Broekhusius is, 

Exemplum cana stemut uterque coma. 

Other editions read simuSf which, for obvious rea- 
sons, we have adopted. 

Pedo Albinovanus, and JuvenaT, use the word 
exemplum in the same sense. 
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In this poeniy for it detenrei a nobler appdUtioB 
than that of elegy, TtboUoi cekbiates the tnrtli- 
day of his patron, the Tirtnooa Meesala; vpoo 
which occasion he introduces the Sitter-Fates as 
preordaining him to tiie conipieit of Aqoltain. 
As onr poet attoided Conrinns in that important 
expedition, he takes an opportonity of modestly 
mentioiung his own share of the service. See the 
life prefixed. 

From celebrating tiie redaction of Aqoitain, 
and mentioning Menala*^ triumph on that accomity 
onr .poet hints at his patron^ transactions some 
years before, in Cilicia, Syria, and Egypt This 
gives him an occasimi of recounting whatever was 
most memorable in these kingdoms ; and as Osiris 
was the chief god of Egypt, he enumerates the 
many Avours which Osiris was supposed, by the 
Egyptian mythology, to have conferred on man ; 
and solemnly invokes his attendance at the gemal 
banquet. 

The poem concludes with a wish, that Messala'b 
posterity m%lit resemble him in their actions and 
reputation; and promises him immortality from 
the •uoble pnbBc road vrhich he had lately made 
at his own expense. 

Ver. 1. The destinies, at every one'k birth, were 
supposed irrevocably to determine their after ac- 
tions, having in their possession the thread of lift. 
Classic writers abound in imitations of this sort. 
Catullus, in his beantifhl poem, intituled, * Di 
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■upiiis Pelei ei Thetidos* introduces the fktcs- 
Dging the future glories of Achilles. The Parcae 
ere three in number ; their names were Clotho, 
achesisy and Atropos ; Hesiod, in his Theogony, 
lUs them the daughters of Jupiter and Themis, 
lotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun, and Atro- 
OS cut the thread. 

Ver. 4. Aqnitain was the third dif isien of old 
rauly and reached from the Garonne to the Pyre- 
ses, comprehending Guienne, Gascony^ &c. 

Messala, upon his having, reduced to obedience' 
lat extensive and important province, triumphed 
. U. C. 721, in the seventh consulship of Augus- 
ts, and third of Agrippa, on the seventh of the 
il^nds of October, virhen Tibollus was thirty-six 
ears of age. 

Ver. 7. This is a noble and poetical figure. 
:tnr, (now Ador, or L'Ador), is a river of Aqlii- 
lin, that rutts into the ocean. Adscmius cfdb it 
^tuiTMj and Ptolemy Atwrius, 

Ver. 11. Although no institution contributed 
lore to the greatness of Rome, than the public 
onours bestowed on its conquerors, yet does hu- 
lanity disapprove of their triumphs. Cleopatra 
estroyed herself, to avoid attending in chains the 
iumphal car of Augustus. 

Ver. IS. The triumphal car was drawn by four 
rhite horses. Propertius (£1. i. Lib. iv. ver. S2) 
ttributes this institution to Romulus ; but Broek- 
osias seems rather inclined to believe that Camil- 
la, after having made himself master of the fa- 
10118 city of Veil, which had held out a ten-years' 
«ge, was tlie- first who invented and put in prac^ 
ice this ceremony. Could any stress be laid oti 
tie 2Lufbonty of StatiuSy the custom wo\\\ii ^iv^^^*^ 
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to he of a moch nMrfr anrieiit dite. For Ihat pM^ 
deseribet TlieMot tHomphiiig over te AoHnniy in 
a dMriot drawn by white hoiact, (lib. laL ▼. Mt.) 
Bnt howcYer IMb may be, we know that white 
honet were held in the highctt eetfanatloD of oM ; 
since not onlj the kings of Penia nted ateede of 
that colour in their chariots; hot the conqaerors^ 
at the sacred games of Ctoeeee, were drawn by 
white hones^ when they sade their pnblie entries 
into thrir sevwal cities; and Gnrtlos hufenaa ns^ 
that the ear, c o ns e c r at^ to Jore, had hotsea of 
that coUnrv 

The trivnphal car was -ornamented with ivory 
and gold; bnt if tlie reader is canons to inform 
himself dT all «that can now be known concendng 
the yehides of antiqaity, he may consult Sehefie- 
ros^ book on that subject BroeMau. 

Ver. 16. TmMUu] This is a town in Gascony, 
at present called TarlM. Charles Stevens says, that 
it is the AqmB TarbeUm of Ansonios^ and pro- 
bably the ApM Augmtim of Ptolemy. 

Ibid. StM^igne Sktre."] A maritime province of 
Aqnitain. 

Ver. 17. 

Witneu the land, where steftls the sileat Scmne; 
Where nuh the GamniM and ihcf Impetaoot Rhooeb 

These rivers are finely contrasted. Every body 
knows them. 

Ver. SI. Our poet havug particularijed most 
of the battles fought by Messala in Aquitain, in 
which he himself signalized his courage, makes a 
transition to the exploits performed by the same 
illustrious general, three years before in Olicia, 
Sjrria, and Egypt, This Icada \i\m \a eoDQatiato 
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on fbat wonder of Egs^pt, the Nile; and to invite 
OsiiiSy the great god of that country, to come and 
celebrate tbt birlli-day of bis patron. Broek, 

Ver. 22. Fair Cydnu8.'\ A noble river of Cilicia, 
which Cortius thus describes: Non gpatU aqua- 
mmj Bed liquore metMnAUU ; quippe leni tractu, 
i femtibus UAens, puro solo excipUwr ; nee torren- 
t€9 tMcmmmi, qui pUuAde mcmmtts aJhoewn tnrbent ; 
itaque incormptus, idemque fngidianrnMa^ quippe 
multa riparum awuemtate inumbrahUy ubique fon- 
tibus Muis smiltM^in mare evitdit. Lib. iii. c. iv. So 
excellent a geographer is TibuUus : but he pro- 
bably was an eye-witness of what he describes. 
tide his life. 

Ver. 25. TaurusJ] So Broekhusins interprets the 
word Arat in the original ; Ducia trdUUumef (says 
he) cr porea, qua grandioribut glebii latior eminent 
inter sulcos. 

This is a vast range of mountains, which reach- 
ing semicircularly from sea to sea, divides Cilicia 
from Pamphilia, Pisidia, and ^e other surrounding 
kingdoms. Both Cilicia and Taurus are thus ac- 
curately describe^ by Xenophon in his Anabasis : 
EvTiaOiv ^1 xartCKtyey ii; Ttiiof f4,ty», xaXoy xa» 

vtXtn ^1 XMU ^n(r»ixo9 xai fjutXnwf x»i xvyx9^^ *^^ 
Tvpov; xau x^i^sf) <^(pM* Opo; ^s auTo Tipux^i 
oxvpWfKal VTTrn^'Jeetmt ex OaXarTt);et;daXaTTay. 
* Then the army descended into a spacious plain, 
which was beautiful and well watered, producing 
not only vines in great plenty, but every other 
kind of fruit-trees, and com of all sorts. This 
plain viras surrounded from sea to sea by a range 
of lofty mountains of very difficult acc««&.' 
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were bronght thither, streams arc 
Dorabers in the fields and gardens o 

\tT4 28. Palaestine was a pro\ 
The Syrians abstained both from fis 
on a religious account. Hygious 
the reason of it in his 197th fkble. 
Broekhnsiiis advises the reader, y 
\ of Roman purity, particularly to o 

the original, the pigeon has thre 
stowed on it : ExemplOy (says he) : 
reperiundo, 

Ver. 29. Although every natioi 
posed to have contrived and used 
kind or anotlier, to pass their gr 
yet the Phoenicians were the first ^ 
proved the art of ship-building, . 
distant voyages for commerce. T; 
I lar, was for a long time tlie mart 

( and even in the time of Tiballns. i 
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lircomstance which had more than once endan- 
gered the destruction of this city by earthquakes ; 
IS Strabo informs us, hb. xvi. The reason as- 
igned by Broekhusius, why the tyrants made their 
louses so lofty, is, — that they might command a 
iistant prospect of the sea. But might not also 
his be done for the sake of more accurately ob- 
serving tlie motions of the heavenly bodies ? cspe- 
:ially if, with Mr. Glover, we look upon astrono- 
ny as the child of commerce. (See Mr. Glover's 
*legant poem, intituled, * London.')* The truth, 
lowever, I believe is, that building on a rock in a 
imited compass, the Tynans supplied, like us in 
London, the want of room, by multiplication of 
itories. 

Ver. 31. The annual overflowing of the Nile 
iras a phenomenon which long puzzled the natu- 
ralists ; and a variety of hypotheses were formed 
to explain the causes of it ; all of which Diodorus 
Sicolus has judiciously refuted in the end of the 
Srst book of his * Universal History,* except that 
)f Agathargines the Cnidian, which ascribes the 
rising of the Nile in summer to the rains that fall 
in Ethiopia, the country where the Nile hath its 
ioorce. 

The overflowing and course of the Nile is thus 
explained by Mr. Thomson, in a manner no ies» 
poetical than just. 

The treasures * these, bid from the bounded search 
Of andeot knowledge; whence, with anoaal pomp. 
Rich king of floods, o'erflows the swelling Nile! 
From his two springs* in Oojam's sonny realm, 

* Fia, ThtVaponrt. 



And ^tMriu^ .-.^^ 
With all Um mellowed treatares of tbe 
Winds iu progrcMlte mi^^y sioug; 
Through splendid kingdoms now devol< 
Now wanders wild o'er solitary tracts 
or lilMeserted sand ; till, glad to qalt 
The Joyfess desert, down tlie NnMan re 
From ihondering steep to sleep, be pon 
And Egypt Joys beneath the spreading 



NordeD, in his travels, relates t 
present practised at Grand Cairo 
the great canal of tliat city for 
the waters of the Nile. If the 
their gratitude by every instance 
the government, it woold seem fb 
is not profiue upon the occasion ; 
Atpinos makes it a very splendid 
diein, Egypt.) 

Norden also affirms, that no^ 
annual overflowing of the Nile, 
— :^, more caltnre 
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Tlie Greeks bonoared Japiter Flavins with a 
3ftrticalar devotioii. The firiends of Polyntces, 
who had united to restore that prince to the throne 
)f Thebes, swore at the altar of this deity, that 
rhey would effectuate their purpose, or die in the 
ittcoipt. See Pausan. in Corinth: who also in- 
brros us, in his Boeotia, that the worship of this 
ieity was peHbrmed in the open air. According 
U> Strabo, the Indians also worshipped Jupiter 
Pluvius, together with the river Gaines, and the 
Grenii Indigitea. He was also honoured at Rome 
,n a singular manner. It is said too, that in a 
[[reat drought, the Romans dragged into their city 
1 certain large stone, which lay originally near 
the temple of Mars, beyond the Porta Capena ; 
md as rain immediately fell, the stone obtained 
the name of tlie Saxum ftumdlef and the ceremony 
tself was called AqvuBltdwn, See Festus. Was 
iAM stone a natural hygrometer f Even in our days, 
ind in Romish countries, the catholic priests, in 
:imes of drought, seldom venture to lead forth 
'beir saints in procession, till they have observed 
iie fall of the mercury. 

Ver. 35. The best comment on this and the 
iwenty-five following lines, are two passages, one 
Tora the first book of Diodorus Siculus, and the 
)tfaer from the Thalia of Herodotus. That from 
CHodorus is as follows : /xit« ^s xavra (says that 
;nrions and faithful historian) roi Kponoy ap{a», koci 
/nfdMfrec rnv a^fX(^v Pray, ytnavu xa!\a, fs,if rivxq 
ruf /bu/GoXoytinr Otn^hit xeu I<r«y, &c. The other 
rom Herodotus has thus been translated. * Apis, 
^hom the Greeks called iwol^^^ was tlie calf of 



rabeus under his tongne : ivi di r 

When this strange god manifested 
the Rofyptians, they pat on their i 
and feasted splendidly ; and when 1 
their mourning was as extreme. 

Vcr. 37. Virgil and Ovid attril 
tion of the plough to Ceres. M 
i^ she is tlie same with Isis, the sis 

Osiris. Triptolemus, whom Cc 
taught the natives of Greece and 
husbandry. Those of ancient Ital 
ed in it by Saturn; and the Sp 
their teacher in agriculture one H 

Ver. 65. The god mentioned ii 
nius, or that power, who, as the B 
was the guardian of a man, fron 
birth to his death ; hence called 
^cufjuof fjLV^uyoyo^ /9iot/. These 
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iWliip. The offerings presented to this deity, as 
Dart justly observes, were • generally tlie salted 
cake (or mola), flowers, wine, and frankincense. 

Ver. 76. Nothing, says Mr. Dart very truly, 
jaisej a higher idea among the moderns of the 
ancient Roman greatness, than their public ways. 

When Augustus Cssar perceived tliat the dif- 
ferent roads leading to Rome were, through neg- 
lect, become of difficult passage, he took upon 
himself the reparation of the via Flaminiaf as far 
as Arniinium, and enjoined the senators to mend 
the otlier roads. This happened A. U. C. 727 ^ as 
Dio Cassius, in the fifly-third book of his history, 
informs us. The way which fell to the share of 
Messala was a branch of the Latin road, which 
that excellent Roman either paved a-new, or re- 
paired : for, from the situation of Tusculum and 
Alba, it could not be the via Valeria, as Pighiuji 
conjectured. See Bergeiius, hb. ii. on the Roman 
Miiitary-ways. Broekhus, 

Messala's road nmst have been esteemed a 
istron<^ and durable work, since Martial, to re- 
present that perpetuity of fame, to which, as a 
poet, he thouglit himself entitled, alludes to it in 
these words : 

U cum rupta sUu Messala saxajacebunt. 

El. UK Lib. viil. 



own experience, all the sympto 
desire; among winch he chiefly 
andden attention to dress. Tibi 
triettd, that so extraordinary an 
finery was neither required in him 
figure ; nor agreeable to Pboloe, 
have been a woman of sense ; an 
W he expected that foppishness shoi 

* pression on the heart qf one whi 

thing- else bat an elegant simpli 
The poet next iuquireSy by what 
himself nnder the banner of lov* 
ately resolves the question binis 
cally calling beauty the most pow 
ments. 

From some parts of the poem 
that Pholoe had not always been 
the merits of Marathns. This cl 
oar makes the poet warmly cxpc 
for his young friend, whom he ii 
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6de addressed to Tibullus ; and, indeed, it must 
foe confessed, that these gentlemen have not aL> 
ways so good a foundation for their conjectures. 
They also take it for granted, that the Cyrus 
«poken of in the same poem, was our Marathus^ 
whom they represent as a foreigner, and formerly 
a slave. TheiV arguments, however, in defence 
of this last supposition, are too trifling for confu^ 
tation. 

Ver. 6. The poet here mentions three sorts of 
divination; the oracular, that of inspecting the 
foowels of animals, and tliat called augury. This 
last, which consisted in deducing events from the 
manner in which birds f^d, and fVom their flight 
or screaming, was so particularly regarded by the 
Romans, that few enterprises of consequence were 
begnn, without the previous sanction of the holy 
chickens: and as these were under the manage.^ 
ment of the oflicers of state, and leaders of the 
army, they were employed generally to the pur-* 
poses of policy. This kind of divination was not 
peculiar to tlie Romans; for we find from the 
Iliad, that their supposed ancestors, the Trojans, 
believed also in augury. Hector, indeed, seems 
to place no confidence in the flight, &c, of birds ; 
and as Homer every where represents him as a 
man of an excellent head and heart, we may rear 
diiy suppose, that the old bard himself was of tli9 
same way of thinking. 

Ver. 7. None but tiiose wlio have felt love can 
be proper judges of that passion. Reading, iur 
deed, may give some imperfect ideas of it ; but 
experience is the only certain teacher. This is 
what Tibullus means by the magic fillets. SaU 
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Vcr. 13. The original may be thus 

tcrpreted ; * Oh ! what avails it uow, 

charged your checks with juices tc 

smooth and ruddy? and what, tliat y« 

' nails paired by tlie learned hand < 

artist? In vain you vary tlie parte o 

i and in vain you confine your compres 

l in so neat a sandal.* 

t The $uccu8 splendena of the text, 

i sius justly interprets it) was not an 

1 preparation ; for, according to hiin 

sius sputum ex madido pane^ quo illin 

Some editions of merit read,/t«co spl 

Well-paired naib were regarded b 

as so essential to a genteel appeara 

J race, to shock us at the witch Canid 

" her with unpaired nails: and yet 
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nails, the rich having theirs cut by the barber ; 
yet M. Dacier, upon the following lines of Ho- 
race, 

CofUfexU, «t aiwU, 
Adrasum quemdam, vacua tonsorh in umbra, 
CuUeUo proprhs purgantem lenUer unguu-' 

remarks, that the Roman ladies liad their nails 
paired by their waitmg-maids : in proof of which 
he cites this passage of our poet/ 

Quid succo, &c. 

which he thus interprets : 

* Pourquoy peindre vos cheveuxf Pourquoy vou9 
faire couper lea angles par unefemme adroite't and 
confirms this interpretation by adding, * Porcia 
ti'etant coupi unjoury en aefawmt les (higlea, Bru- 
tus la gronda Savoir fait Poffice de 8a femme de 
chambre.* But all that is here advanced (as Broek- 
husius remarks) is a blunder. For, in the first 
place, the French critic unaccountably metamor- 
phoses Marathus into a lady ; again, Porcia used 
a barber's pairing knife, as Plutarch assures us ; 
and, lastly, Valerius Maximns thus relates the 
story of Porcia's wounding herself: Qua cum 
Bruti viri sui coninlium, qitod de interficiendo Ca- 
sore, ceperit ea nocte, qua dies teterrimi/acti aecuta 
estf cogwmMet, &c. When Porcia was let into 
the secret by Brutus her husband, of his intention 
to assassinate Caesar the next day; she, as soon as 
Brutus left the room, called for a barber's knife, 
as if she meant to pair her nails ; which being 
brought her, she let it fall as though by chance, 
and wounded her thigh. Brutus bein^ \)toxi^\. 
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back into her chamber^ by the screams of her 
maids, mildly rebuked her for endeaYOuring to 
perform the barber's office. But she whispered 
him, ' I wounded myself on purpose, as a trial of 
my loYe for you ; for should your enterprise fail, 
I wanted to know wiUi what etfuanimity I could 
kill myself.' Lib. iiL 
Tlie last Une, 

Amsaqme compresses, &c. 

signifies the extreme care Marathus took in mak* 
ing the sandal sit neat on his foot, by tightening 
the straps tied to the ansa or Uiongs, which came 
up on every side of the foot, and were fastened 
over the instep. 

Ver. 18. Many editions read paUentibus, and 
it is certain that the epithet is classicaL But we 
shall not enter into the merits of the two claim- 
ants, O and A ; but refer those who are fond of 
such altercation to tlie Dutch commentator. 

Although almost every poet of antiquity has 
left us his testimony as to the efficacy of spells in 
producing love ; it must not, however, be imagin- 
ed, that they believed it in reality. For how 
should spells excite that harmony, 

Attuniog all their pawloBS into love: 

Where friendship foil exerts her softest power, 

Perlieet esteem enlivened by desire 

Ineffable, and sympathy of soai» 

Thought meeting thonght, and will preventing will 

With hoandJeas confidence— 

which Tiiomson makes the essence of love to 
consist in ? But though spells cannot excite love, 
yet philterS; by stimufaiting, may raise desire. 
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Ter. SI. Whai the moon was ecfipsed, the an- 
cients imagined that she straggled with witch- 
craft; and, therefore, to relieve her, strack upon 
instmments of brass and otiier sonorous bodies, 
thinking that sounds wooM accomplish her deli- 
verance. In allusion to this custom, Ovid thus 
speaks of Um blushes of Hermaphroditus : 

Hie color aprlca pendentibus arbore pomio, 
Aui ebori timeto est; aui sub eandort mbenti, 
Ctunjimsirm reoonaxt wm atuHUaritt, haut. 

Met. Ub. vi. 

* A red Idee this, tbe ripesing apple ibowi; 
So with Termilioo dyed, fair Wory glows: 
Blmbet like these do straggling Cynthia stain ; 
Wlien aiding brass, and cymbals ring in vain.* 

Addison. 

And Juvenal, satirically describing tf scold, says, 
4faat tiiere was no need of a shrill noise of instni- 
ments to relieve the laboors of the moon; tbe 
tongue of this woman beiag sufficiently qualified 
to produce such an effect Dtwi. 

Travellers inform us, that this superstition is 
«till practised in several parts of the east, &c 

Ver. 31. These lines are not only extremely 
indelicate, but give us a displeasing picture of 
Pholoe's venality. 

Ver. S9. Akuf when age.] When the fair sex 
foond their estimation upon beauty only, without 
niming at any mental accomplishment, it is no 
wonder, in that case, that they dread old age, and 
cndeatvonr, by artifices, to repair the decays of na- 
ture. Every stage of lUe has its proper bents and 
A rational attachment to love and plea- 



Ktsrmm . 



enjoyed in full vigour eveu m «^w 

life, of DO avail? Mental perfection is t 
from wbence mast spring all the dauceun 
age; and mental perfection mnst be pla 
youth early, if it is ever meant to shoot np 
turity. 
Vcr. 41. 



'Til vain to try, 



Gray icanty locks mih yellow noti to dye. 

Menruns and Dnport are of opinion, th 
is the dye nvhich Tibnllns mentions in t 
font Broekhnsios, and especially Amtzenin 
that wahiut dyed the hair yellow ; whici 
been observed before, is the classical coU 
Dissert, de CoL Com, p. 114. 

Ver. 62. SoiUica causa here is the sam 
bus smticuSf which signifies any great 
such as the gods were supposed to infli< 
wicked: and hence the Greeks call it 
— *'»'' thp. unhappy luff 
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te Augustan age, to signifv the same thing in tlie 
»llowing line : 

Causasque qfectusque canum tua cura tueri est, 

[ence those soldiers, who by infirmity were dis- 
bled from campaigning, were called causarii mi- 
tes, and their dismission ctmsaria nussio. 

When the superstitious among^ the Athenians 
iw a mad or epileptic person, they, slmddering, 
pit into their bosom to avert the mischief. And, 
odeed, while those disorders were reputed Judg- 
aents of Heaven upon the persons affected, no 
vonder the poor sidferers were hated and sbun- 
led : but a sounder philosopher has taught us that 
uch objects aiways deserve our pity, and have a 
ight to all the relief human skill can procure 
hem. 

Ver. 70. And think I hear her,] J, Second us 
las finely imitated this thout^ht: 

Damque ego bUindUiasque tftaSp et rosdda menii 

OsctUa pracipio muU^pUcisque viceis. 
Dam vacuum falsis complexibus aera capto, 

Vum mea in absenteis porrfgo eoUa manus, 
Et quern cumque tnovet strepUum leuis aura per /pdes 

Dilectos domiiue suspicor esse pedes. 

El. ii. B. \i. 

But Broekhusius very justly prefers a description 
of the same kind in the seventh canto of the ' Or- 
lando Furioso,' (Stanz. ^4, !^5.) 

Ver^ 718. la mseet weeds,] Maittaire and others 
have injudiciously inserted the original of this 
line, and the two following ones, at the end of 
the tliird Elegy of the second book. 

When tliat part of the Roman §owu^ '"nVa^j.Vx 



. t ' 



^ring ''tagdom. «««^». 
~7er88!AUthe«.cient. 

markable : 
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Boti lov«, spnntaMoos tree, ili petted root 
Must from two hearts with cqnel vigoqr shoot ; 
Whilst each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleasii^ ecstasy which each receives. 
Cberish'd with hope, and Mi with joy, it grows ; 
Its dieerftil taida tbdr opening bloom disclose; 
And roand tlie happy soil ditt'osi^e odovr flows. 
If angry fWe that matna) care denies, 
The'fliding plant bewidls its doe sapplies; 
Wild with despair, or sick with grief, it dies. 

JMemofi, Book ii. 



} 



NOTES ON ELEGY X. 

The translator has been obliged to use pretty 
mnch the same freedom with this Elegy as he used 
with the fonrth. Had the other Elegies of Tibul* 
^os been like these two, he had never taken the 
tronble of translating them. But, as both in tliis 
version are new modelled, it is hoped that neither 
of them can shock the most delicate chastity. 

Ver. 3. Although the justnesa of these moral 
re6ections is not always discoverable on this side 
the grave, we have aU reason to think that the 
peijnred will meet with a deserved punishment in 
another state. Horace makes a remark> no lesf 
just than moral : 

Jfaro antecedentem tcelentum 
Deseruit pana pede claudo» 

' When Jove in anger strilces the blow. 
Oft with tlie bad, the righteons bleed ; 
Yet with sore steps, thoag^ lame and slow, 
.Vengeance o>:rtalces the trembling villain's speed > 



ArioBtD, accordiog to Broekhiuios, had thl 
■age of Tibulliu in hii eye, in tlie beginnii 
the sixth canto : 

CA> <WB- >w Hot OttUt U m^i^Utt •eenlte. 

Senteiieet of Um mH are to be met «ri 
erery auUiur ; but are we tbence to coDcIndt 
tbey imitated one another? Socli obcern 
■liDot op in die commoD of nature, and are \ 
plucked by every paueoger. 

Ver. IS. Ttaa original, ftm^vo, is a verj 
plntical verl>, imparting a diteharge of the ^ 
debt, withont tliE imalleit diminatian. Btm 

Ver. 15. The delicate among the aocieiiU, 
had fine faur, were at great pains to preve 
from beeomin^t red, (nif%*) an efiect wbieb 
imagined tlie lieat of the ran might occg 
(Tide DtMcrt. dt Ctlar. Cam. c-9. p. 57.J 

Ver. tS. Almost all the dd editioaa read, 
IbetlUcelaiitl/uiU rtfcimiifnM 
To find oat the meaning of which long exei 
the ingenuity of the learned; and no wonder 
if it IB not non»enie, it is lomething very lil 
At lait, howETer, Scaliger restored the 
iiiiich, thoogfa lapported by MS. aathority 
been ceoiured by some maleyolent critici i 
inlnuioD of his own. Bratkh 

Ver. 16. In tiM original, 

Ipu Deui tacUo ftrmiiU vela mSniitrv 
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4ccor(]ingly the GommentatorSy since bis time, 
liave all of them differed in their eicplanations of 
it. And although none of their expositions are 
iatisfactory, yet that of Broekhnsius is the least 
table to objections. He says, that the Tacitus 
Dei minister is the deceitful wine ; by the vapours 
)f which, drunkenness creeping on, obscures the 
mind as with a veil ; tanquam velo quodam^ aciem 
netUis obnubit subrepens sensim "brietas. This, it 
must be owned, conveys some meaning ; yet the 
idea conveyed by it appears to be further fetched 
than those of TibuUus commonly are. Something 
like this is retained in the version. 

Ver. 31. Campania was so called from its being 
I champaigne (campestris) country. It belongs 
to the kingdom of Naples, and lies south of 
Abrnzzo. It was formerly so fertile, that Piiuy 
md Floras elegantly call it, Uberi cererisque cer- 
iamen. Its present name is. Terra de Lavoro, It 
s still beautiful, though it has lost much of its 
classic amenity. 

Ver. 34. Falernus was one of tlie most fruitful 
listricts in Campania. Its vnnes were the most 
celebrated of any in Italy. Dart alleges, that it 
*eceived its name from one Falernus, a husband- 
nan, who it seems first cultivated the vine there, 
[t vras anciently called Aminenm ; and hence the 
epithet andniea was applied to wines of that coun- 
try ; and not, as Servius imagines, because there 
Hras no minium in them. 

Ver. 3d. Though the images, in the original, are 
natural and obvious, yet as they are not appro- 
priated to amorous compositions^ the translator 
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has ventured to insert others, which to him ap- 
peared to bare a better title to the place. 

Dmee tnmi fgmi arciMftK, cmpkUmlt ■!■■< ■» 

of Oyidy woold hsft been more adapted to tiie 
aobjecty ftom ufaeoce the images ooght efcar to 
spring ; and indeed no poet of antlqnity bn more 
ezactiy obsenred this rale than Orid balk done, 
in the Elegy from wUeb the abore Hne is tdien; 
and in this view cannot be too carelblly perased. 
Pastoral poets freqnentiy err, and eren l^rgU 
.himself is not entirely b lameless , in this partieidu; 
Mr. Pope in this, and in most other eases, ivliere 
correctness of judgment is reqnisitey has been snr- 
passed by none. How exorilenty for instanee^are 
tthese lines hi his Bape of the Iioekl 

TUi day black oaiem thnat the InriglMaC fidfj 
That e^ deienrM a watchAil tfkW% care ; 
Some dlra dlmter, or by forca» or lUi^ t 
But what, or where, the flites have wrapt ia ai^rt. 
Whether the qymph shall break I>laiMi^ law> 
Oraome frail drinajar reedreallBw; 
Or Mahi her hoaoar, or her new broeada, 
Foifat her pnqrcri, or bsIm a maiqafrarta; 
Or loae her heart, «r Mclclaee, ti, a ball. 
Or whether haatca hM doomM that Slk>ck mait fUL 

Canioi, 

Ver. 49. This Etegy abovnds In difficult pas. 
Sages; nor is the original of this passage the least 
ol^nre : should therefore the translator err here, 
the critical reader will the more easily pardon him. 
He had, howeTer, in his eye, 1^ fbBowing degant 
lines of Horace: 
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Nunc et latentU froMlor iniimo 
Gratut jmelUe risut ab angulo, 

Pigmuve tkrtptum lacertU, 

Ant digito male pertkutci. 

ifter all, the sentiment, as it appears in TibnUus, 
»n boast of no delicacy. 

Ver. 6X. Mmy bedrf^awiu guard her,] From this 
visb, and some others in TiboUos, many critics 
lave conjectured tliatonr poefs talent was no less 
nited to the satiric, than to the elegiac mnse. 
rhe translator, however, would have been better 
ileased had his author given no prooft of genius 
tiiat disagreeable species of writing. He has, 
herefore, been less solicitous in rendering the full 
brce of the original. 

Ver. 63. 

May she, O may she like yoar filter prove. 
As fkm'd for drinking, &e.] 

The Romans entertained so great an abhorrence 
)f drunkenness in a woman, that the laws of the 
welve tables permitted the husband to punish his 
vife with death, if found guilty of that crime. 

Ver. 85. Faciunt hoc homines (says the moral 
Cicero) quoa, in summa nequitia, non solum libido 
i voluptaSf verum etiam ipaius nequitia fama ds- 
ectat ; ut miuUis in locisy notas ac vestigia scelerum 
noTwn relinqui velint. But Vulpius thinks, that 
he poet did not mean a shield, but a hand, 
'pidma) which he proves the ancients used, 
ometimes to hang up in their temples, to denote 
hat it was now freed from the fetters of deceitful 
ove. If this is the interpretation, it may be thus 
ranslated : 

« To love ril dedicate a liand of gold, 
Aad tbii inscription sliall \he can^e uuUAu* 




^^ vcKM* *ra/Mft 

it would seem that Tibuliiis ws 
on some military expedition. Bi 
tures that it was written soon a 
pointed to follow Messala to Syri 
that it ought to take place of th 
this book. But the translator a 
ing from that learned commen 
the third Elegy was composed, i 
TibnlKis had been for some tin 
Delia; and yet in the following 
no mention of Delia : besides Pc 
that in some of his old MSS. this 
second book, and was entitled ' 1 
mesis.' But be that as it will, th 
truly worthy of our poet, and con 
of the real Tibullus. In the bcgii 
a fihe parallel between the guilty 
and the innocent pleasures of a 
ment His invocation to his ho 
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»ory, of the sect of Epicnms. The cheerfal 
joynient of the present hoar was their funda- 
>ntal maxim. 

Ver. 1. Who was the first thai farg'd,] Authors 
Fer greatly in their opinions about this matter, 
istotle asserts, that one Lydns of Scythia first 
>wed the method of tempering anil working in 
iss. Theophrastos ascribes this discovery to 
Ma, a Phrygian. Callimachns, on the other 
nd, corses the Chalybes as the inventors of iron, 
d tbns addresses Jove to destroy them : 

hile Hesiod lays this to the chiirge of the 
ictyli Idei in Crete : as others say, that the Cy- 
ips were the first who worked in that metal. 
le Lemnians, on the same account, are branded 
many \ and Uence the proverbial expressions 
XifjLHOt xaxay XtfAfM XEt^, and XtfAnov Sxtwuv* 
icciius is abo said by some to have invented the 
'apons of war ; but Diodorus Sicnlus imputes 
?ir discovery to Isis and Osiris. But the true 
thor was probably Tubal Cain. 
Ver. 6. Arms first toereforg'dJ] This, in fact, is 
t true; ambition first taught man the use of 
US. Pliny tells us, that Praetns and A crisius, 
len at war with one another, invented the 
leld ; and that Midias, the Messanian, invented 
coat of mail ; and tliat the Lacedemonians in- 
Dted the helmet, sword, and spear. (Lib. vii. c. 56.) 
Ver. 8. Poets have generally given foil scope 
tlieir indignation, when speaJiing of gold : they 
ve looked upon it to be (what it indeed too oi^en 
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is) the destroyer of love, the support of ai^ast am* 
bttion, and tite parent of luxury. 

k 4*^oxfVorwMi fiutrtf, Ac. 

The wont of ills from tordld avarie* flow ; 
Ami gold to bat tU gUtteriof tail of woe. 
VofnrioM g(4d, wUh viitM*! Wne icptet« : 
Ob, dut thy fatal poison wcrt Icm iwtcCi 
Of thee are born wart, nmrden, and alarmft 
Paternal cnrbcs, and fraternal arms. 

AlthoBgfa it most be conibssed, that all these mis^ 
chiefs have, on some oceasionSy arisen from gold : 
yet he is but little acquatoted with the history of 
human nature, who does not know that almost all 
the great passions to whidi man is subject, have 
at one time or another occasioned these very 
mischiefs. 

Ver. 9. No poet, except Homer, abounds so 
much as Tibullus in descriptions of primitive and 
rural simplicity of manners : to an unprejudiced 
mind these are entertaining, and afford matter of 
curious speculation. Although our author, by his 
birth and abilities, might have shone in courts, 
and the polite scenes of active life ; his good sense, 
poetical turn, and aversion to the villanies of 
office, led him to prefer the country : accordingly 
he never appears to more advantage than vrhen 
describing its pleasures, and the plain but honest 
devotion of its inhabitants. 
Ver. 15. Almost all the old editions read. 

Tunc fiUM vUafortt, vm%< nee tritiim fieasem 
Arma. 
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This perplexed the conniieiitatony who know- 
ing that the commons of Rome, in times of peace, 
or when acting in their ciTil capacity, neither 
wore arms themselves, nor had tliem to wear, much 
less to dispose of, (for the arms of that people, as 
well as their military clothing, were placed in the 
costody of the supreme magistrates, who, from the 
public armories occasionally delivered them out) 
at last thus happily restored the passage, 

TVmc MtM vUafant dnicit: nee trUtia nagtem. 

An emendation which Broekhosius approves of. 

'A boar shall bleed,] The whole of this 
address to his household-gods is pathetic and ani- 
mated. This line has been strangely corrupted 
fai the original; the true reading however is, 

Hattifl erit plena rustica parvus Aara, 

As many from the old reading 
Hoitia e plena, &c. 

aopposed something wanting, Pontamns thus boldly 
endeavoured to supply the deficiency : 

JIt ncbU arata lares depelUte tda ; 

Nee petat kasttii mlssa sagltta manu ; 
Neugiadio celer instet eques ;' prosM mUd ad aras 

Quaque tuU supplex munera quaqueferams 
Thmre pk> caUantque/oci, fdnguisque trahaimr 
IJostia de plena mffstiea porcus Kara. 

But the word trahatWy as Broekhnsius observes, 
betrays the forgery ; for victims were not dragged, 
but led to the altar. Should not the plena hara, in 
the original, have convinced those authors, who 
afiect to represent TibuUus as poor, that his cir- 
cumstances were far otherwise ? 

VOL. I. M 
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Tlie ritnal compiled by Nmiim prescribed toot 
only the ceremonies to be used, but the sacrifices 
to be offered, in the worship of each deity. The 
Romans, however, when they became more power- 
ful and wealthy, added not only to the Bomber of 
victims originally required, but enlarged also the 
species, or kinds of offerings. Whence this prac- 
tice arose is not difficult to determine; yet, io 
spite of pontifical juggle, the Roman devotion 
always retained much of its primitive simplicity. 

Ver. 35. Servins informs us, that the Ronum 
priests always put on the white linen garment, 
bordered with purple, when they were about to 
sacrifice. It was called pure and unpolluted, ac- 
cording to the same autiior, Quando rum obkitUf 
mm fulguritaf nan fanesta, neqtte macuUun habens, 
O. K. homine moriuo. 

Ver. 36. Hence, says Bioekhiisius, we may re- 
mark, that myrtle was no less acceptable to tiie 
Lares than to Venus herself; and Horace informs 
•118, that they were often crowned with this pleasant 
evergreen. 

Te tOhil attinet 

'J^entare mdUa <Mde bidentiuuL, 
ParwM coronantem umritto 
Jiore DeosfragUii^ue fuyrlo, &c 

B. iii. I. 23. 
* The little gods around iliy sacred fire, 
No vast prot'uaion of the victims j^ore. 

But pliant royrtie*wrcatlis atone require, 
And (Vagrant herlMthe pioua rural store t 

A gr«teful calce when on the ballow'd Uirine, 
OtffrM by hands that know no guilty stain. 

Shall reconcile tbt:' offended powers divine. 
\N'h«n bleeds the punipoui liecatomb in vain.' 

Francig, 
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Ver. 43. There is a Boe and elegant improve- 
Dent ef this tliooght, in Mr. Ticket's poem on the 
leace of Utrecht 

See the fond i»ire, in tears of transport drowu'd, 
Hngii ber roogh lord, and wcepa o'dr every wonnd; 
Hanfi on the lip* that flddl of death relate, 
iUid MiiUct and trembtei at bla varionn fate : - 
Near the ftill bowl he drawa the fineied line. 
And marka feign*d trencbet in the flowing wine. 
Then aeu the' Invested fort before ber eyea. 
And mines, that whirled battalions to the skies ; 
Hb little llstmlag progeny look pale. 
And bef again to bear die dreadful tale. 

Tliere are also some beantifal strokes of tfie 
lame nature in Mr. Addison's Latin poem, intituled 
Pax GnUebtti Auapieiu Ewropa Reddita, Mus. 
%nff. Tom. 2. 

Ovid lias inserted this thought of TibuUus in 
leveral parts of his writings, particularly in Pene- 
lope's letter to Ulysses. 

M tMquis pe$9ta m&nttratfera frmUa menta, 
Piatg^ ei exiguo, pergamm Mm, mtro. 

See also his Metam. lib. ix. at the be^mring, 
book xii. ver. 155. An. Amand. book ii. ver. l^. 

Ver. 48. No laughing howU,'\ The author of the 
' Hercules Fnrens' has stretched this single thought 
into ten long lines ; ver. 698. Not so that excel- 
lent poet of Italy, Sannazario. 

Pott obitum non uUa mUU carchetla ponet 
JEacuSf inj'ernis non vlret uvajugis, 

£p. lib. I. Broekhns. 

Are we then to place the chief joys of tife in 
eating and drinkuig? Ought not oar poet rather to 







open theu m«^a Senec 
^:;::^s crurt-langoase. - 
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fliUHUy Hector never came back. U. z. ver. 440. 
Homer is m nothing more admirable, than in his 
softening the ferocity of Ins battles, by the apt in- 
troduction of tender and domestic circumstances. 

Ver. 61. MemHme, tqfi peace, descend,'] May 
not this signify that TibuUus was to have been 
employed in quelling some Italian commotion^ and 
not in a foreign expedition ? 

Ver. 69, f^ peace to pUmgh,'] Many editors, 
and among the rest Broekhusios, read 

DuxU aratores nibjuga eurva Aooef . 

But the adverb fnimMmy in the foregoing line, 
sufficiently authenticates our reading araturos: 
ibr how could an ox, when first put to the plough, 
witib any propriety be called aro^or, a term intimat- 
ing that be had ploughed bafore; tiiough he might 
well be called mtthirus^ as that gerund only points 
at his futore employment and office ? Besides, our 
reading is supported by the greatest number of 
mannscripts and editions. 

Ver. 94. Casimir has a beautiful ode on peace, 
and the reader will find many fine thoughts on the 
same subject, in those poems of Mr. Addison's 
and Mr. TickeFs, which we have akeady praised. 

Ver. 67. In tiie original, 

Pace bUem, vemergue nUent^ Ac. 

not vigeKty in opposition to Situs. This correction 
we owe to Heinsius. 

Ver. 70. In the dark grove,'] That the Heathens, 
says Mr. Dart, had their religious rites in thick 
woods and groves, every one knows; the poet 
tiierefore describes those holidays, as the gay part 



aive mea$ lacrymas, siw vlden 

But eruBk the wretch.] Frc 
other passages in Tib|iU«^, ' 
author had not one lU-nator 
Other poets we admire; bat 
ancients whom tlustransUUoi 

to have been acquainted wiu 
One cannot be very conver 
mthout acquiring a fhendsb 
longingCtouseMr.Spences 

snS another 08 he was for « 
Ver. 91. The various flgw 
and others, who have pub 
given us of this goddew, a 
ipon the original of tlw 
JS» ears of com blended v 
her hands. See his Idyll. « 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This book, though sliorter than the former, is not 
inferior to it in point of poetical fancy and amo- 
rous tenderness; the nmubers flow with the same 
easy correctness, and perhaps the sentiments are 
more delicate ; for being wholly dedicated to rural 
devotion, friendship, and love, the reader will meet 
with nothing in it offensive to the strictest chastity. 
If the version of the following books of Tibnllus 
should be found less liable to censure, than that of 
the former, it is chiefly to be imputed to the kind 
observations of a friend, who also obliged the 
translator with the elegant notes marked B, 
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ELEGV L 

dI andfiivotr! asonriiretordak; 
Ids we Imlinitey hkI the rimag gmin : 
BacduM, tmd thy bornt with grapesanrroiiiMl ; 
Ceres, with thy wheaten gairfaiDd crowned ; 
illow'd day snipend each »wain his toil^ 
t the phwighy aod rest the' aiieiiltiir*d toil : 
B the steer, his racks heap high with hay, 
!ck with wreaths his honest front to-day. 
yaiir thoaghts to this grand work applied ! 
y, ye tbri% fair, yonr wool aside I 10 

I command you mortab from the rite, 
lent in amoiDiis blandishment the ni|^ 
liial powers in chastity delight 
me, ye pore, in spotkiBs garhs array'd, 
n the solemn festital is made f 
fiiUow thrice the victim romd the lands ; 
nag water porify your hands. 

£e flames the willing victim come : 

lias with alive crown'd, be dumb! bednmbi 

1 ills, O sylvan gods, our limits shield, iO 
r we pnrge the fiurmer and the field ; 

i. no weeds destroy the rising grain; 
fell prowler be the lambkin ttain; . 
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So shall the hmd dread penury no more ; 
Bat, gaily smiling o'er his plenteous store. 
With Uberal hand shall larger billets bring, 
Hei^ the broad hearth, and hail the genial sprii^. 
His nnmerons bond-slaves all in goodly rows, 
With wicker hats your altars shadl enclose. 
That done, they'll cheer^ langh, and dance, and 
phy, 30 

And praise yonr goodnets hi their nncontfa lay.' 

The gods assent : see ! seel those entrails sitow. 
That liMTen approves of what is done below ! 
Now qnaff FUornian; let my Ghian wine, 
Pour'd ftmn the cask, in massy goblets shhMl 
Drink deep, my friends ; all, all be madly gay, 
Twere irreligion not to reel to-day I 
Health to Messala ; every peasant toast. 
And not a letter of his name be lost I 

O come, my friend, whom Gallic trlnmpha 
grace, 40 

Thon noblest splendour of an ancient race ; 
Thou, whom the arts all emulously crown. 
Sword of the state, and honour of the gown; 
My theme is gratitude, inspire my lays 1 
O, be my genius f while I strive to praise 
The rural deities, the rural phun ; 
The use of fbodfol com they taught the swain. 
They taught man first the social hnit to raise. 
And thatch it o'er with turf, or leafy sprays : 
They first to tame the fiurious bull essay'd, 50 
And on rude wheels the rolling carriage laid. 
Man left his savage ways; the garden glow'd, \ 
Fruits, not their ovm, admiring trees bestow'd, f 
While through the thirsty ground mcandeiiiigr 
runnels flow'd* jf 
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There bees of iweetB deipoil the breethiog sprh 
And to tbeir ceUs the dulcet plonder bring. 
The pkiqghnnn fim, to footfae the toilsome day. 
Chanted in measoi^d feet his syWan lay : 
And, seed-time o'or* he first in blithsome vein 
Pip*d to his household gods the hymning strain. 
Then fint the press with purple wine o'er-nuiy 60 
And cooling water made it fit for man. 
The Tillage-lad first made a wreath of flowers^ 
To deck in spring the tntdary powers 
Bless*d be the country ! yearly there the plain 
Yields^ when the dog-star bnniSy the golden grain : 
llience too thy chorus, Bacchus, first began ; 
Hie painted ciown first laid the tragic pfam. 
A goat, the leader of the shaggy tluongy 
The Tillage sent it, recompens*d the song. 
There too tiie sheep his woolly treasure wears; 70 
There too the swain his woolly treasure shears; 
nds to the tiirifty dame long work supplies ; 
Hie distaff hence and basket took tbeir rise, 
fence too, the Tarious labours of the loom, 
by praise, Minerva, and Arachne*8 doom ! 
id mountain herds love first drew vital air, 
iknown to man, and roan had nought to faar; 
dnst herds, his bow the* unskilfiil archer drew ; 
! my pierc'd heart, an archer now too true! 
w herdsmay roam nntoach'd ; *tis Cupid's joy, 80 
brave to vanquish, and to fix the coy. 
youth whose heart tiie soft emotion feeb, 
sighs fi>r wealth, nor waits at grandeur's heels; 
fiJKd by love, is touched by shame no more, 
tlabi its fiiUies at the feir-one^ door. 
J soft love, the tender trembling fiiir 
to her swain, and cheats suspicion^ care. 
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With oQtMreteh'd arniH die wini ber Ankli 
And tiptoe liiteiw, tbat no mme betray. 
Ata! wretched tttow, <m iriiom draad 

How happj ttw]', wImm aivtnal cMcc be 
Via kve portAe Ibe baiH]act af the da; r 
O caiM — bat tbrow tbj baraiBf thafts tM 

Ye awaia*, begin to Btgbty lore the MB 
Your Mrijii, ye lyiuat, to miKfaty lore beli 
Breathe out aland yoor wiabes for tay AU 
Your own mA nMts is whiapcra nay be ti 
But harfc ! knd mirth and ma«ie lite the c 
Ye DOW any veBtnre to rcqaeat aloud. 

Panne yoor aporti; Nigtitoioiintiber e 

IIk dandiig Stan eampoaa bar filiri tnia: 
Black nnffled Sleep rte«b on with ulear p 
And DrcauB flit last, Ima^atien'i race. 
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Rist;, h^ipy mom, withoata cloud ariiel 
TbU mom, Comului blew'd bii mettaei^ ej 
Hence each uaboly «i^, each adrene toa 
As we his altar'i ]iallow*d verge Mrround. 
Let rid) Arabiaa odoara iccdI the akici. 
And sacred ineenae fron bis altar rite ; 
Implor'd, tboa tutelary god, dcseead ! 
And, deek'd with Bowery wrcaibi, tbe (ilea 
Tben at hit brows with precious ungumti i 
Sweet sacred cakes, and bberal wine besU 
O Genios ! grant wtaate'er my frieod dea 
Tbe cake it seatter'd, aad tbe flame aa^iei 
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Ask ttttm, my DoMe fiiencl, whate^r y<m want : 
What nlent stiU? yoar prayer the god will grant: 
Uncovetofw of rural wide domains, 
Yon beg no woody hilh, no cnltnr'd plains : 
Not venal, yoa reqoest no eastern stores, 
AVhere mddy waters lave the gemmy shores : 
Your wish I gness; yon wish a beanteous spoose, 
Joy of yow joy, and faithful to yoin' vows. 
Tis done, my fiiend : see nuptial love appears ! 
See, ia bis Innd a yellow Eone he bears ! fiO 

A yellow sone» that spite of years shall last, 
Aad heighten Ibmfaiess, ev*n when beauty's pass'd. 
With bappy sighs, great power, confirm our 
prayer; 
Witti endless concord bless the mairied pair. 
O grant, dread Genius ! that a numerous race 
Of beanteous inlants crown their Ibod embrace : 
Their beanteous infants round thy feet shall play, 
And keep with custom'd rites this happy day* 
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My finr, Comntna, to the country's flowU'; 

Oh, how insipid is the city grown! 

No taste have they for elegance refin'd ; 

No tender bosons, who remain behind : 

Now Cytherea glads tbe laughing plain, 

And sa^es and sports compose her silvan train. 

Now Cnpid joyi to learn tbe ploughman's pbrMe, 

And, dflid a peasant, o'er the fallows strays. 

Oh I how tbe weighty prong m busy wield, 

^nld the &ir waader to tbe laboufd field ; 10 
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To^aachttdnhmt,,],, 
AJKl drove Uwa from their 

And Aom the diecie to »tr 
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To ahadet, mptmiilfd, ne^r let be«Dty stray ; 
Not all your Tintage can iti abMnce pay; 
Rather than harvest shoold the Air detafai, 
May rilb and acorns feed the* nnactiTe swdn f 
The swains of old, no golden Ceres knew ; 
And yet how fervent was their loTC and tme I 50 
Their melting tows the Faphian qneen approv'd, 
And every valley witness'd how they lov^l. 
Then lork'd no spies to catch the willing maid ; 
Doorless each house; in vain no shephe^ pray'd. 
Once more, ye simple usages ohtain I 
No— lead me, drive me to the cvltnr'd plain I 
Enchain me, whip me, if the feir command : 
Whip*d and enchain'd, Ml plough the stnhhom land ! 
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Chains, and a haughty feir, I fearless view : 
Hopes of patemM freedom, all adieu ! 
Ahy when will love compassionate my woes ? 
In one sad tenor my eztitence flows: 
Whether I kiss or bite the galling chain. 
Alike my pleasure, and alike my pain. 
I bum, I bum, O banish my despair! 
Oh, ease my torture, too too cruel fair! 
Bather than feel soeh vast, such matchless woe, 
I'd rise some rock overspread with endless snow : 10 
Or frown a cU^ on some diaastrons shore, 
Where ships are wredi'd, and tempests ever roar ! 
. In pensive gloominess I pass the night. 
Nor feel contentment at the dawn of light 
What though the god of verse my woes indite, 
What though I soothing elegies can write, 



\ 



In vain 1 asVt, W f^^^^ m ft 

For gold, I U «.?.«» V.jj^^ 

Bnt chief, O ven™ „, 

Bv thee coropeU'd, 1 W'e » 

SimX<eni^mlpl» 
Xlien chiefly, *™r^--. -nrfi 

Or find, the iS^^l^^J^c 

But weighty P«»«^ ^ ^ 
The gate bortti open, •«^^, 
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And when ye die, tao geotie friend be near. 
To catch yonr breath, or died a genuine tear; 
Bdiind the corpse, to march in ■olomn show, 
Or Syrian odonn on the pile bestow. 
Fnr other fates attend the generous maid, 
Hough age and sickness bid her beauties fade, 
Stili she^ rever*d ; and when death's easy call 
Has freed her spirit from life's anxious thrall. 
The pitying neigiitwnrs all her loss deplore, 
And many a weeping friend besets the door ; 60 
While some old lover, toncli*d with grateful woe. 
Shall yearly garlands on her tomb bestow ; 
And, home retnming, thus tlie fair address, 
* light may the turf thy gentle bosom press.' 

'TIS trath; but what has truth with love to do? 
Imperious Cupid, I submit to you f 
To sell my lhther% seat should yon command; 
Adieu my fatherls gods, my father's land ! 
From madding mates, wiiate'er of poison flows, 
Or on tiie fbrehead of their oflbpring grows ; 70 
Whate'er Medea brew^ of balefrd juice. 
What noxious herbs Eraatbian Ulls produce ; 
Of all, let NemesiB a draught compose. 
Or mingle poisons, frller still than those ; 
If she but aniile, the deadly cop I'll drain, 
Fofget her amurice, and exult in pain ! 
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To bear ow Mrieani vows, O Phoebus ! deign : 
A novel pontiff treads thy tacred fane ; 
Nor distant hear, dread power I 'tis Rome's request, 
nat witii tby golden lyre thou stand*8t confessed : 



wtaefiite,lhHn«xl««iid 
?»"'??•■ '"*».lZi 

When gnat «!,(„ ^,. 

yet when he MwM, Him, , 
"'i'^^MnWo.jltthe, 

Norh.lhl.bmtherStto 
Wheienoir Jnw^ 1 .._ 
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Of reedsy still lessening, was tlie gift composM, 
And friendly wax the' unequal jancturM clos'd. 
So where Velabrian streets like cities seem, 
One little wherry plied the lacy stream, 40 

O'er which the wealthy shepherd's favourite maid 
Was to her swain, on holidays, convey'd ; 
The swain, his trath of passion to declare, 
Or lamby or cheese, presented to the fair.) 

The Cumaam Sibyl speaks* 

* Fierce brother of the power of soft desire, 
Who fly'st, with Trojan gods, tlie Grecian fire ! 
Now Jove assigns thee Laurentine abodes, 
Those friendly plains invite thy banish'd gods : 
There shall a nobler Troy herself apphiud, 
Admire her wanderings, and the Grecian fraud \ 
There, thon from yonder sacred stream shalt rise 
A god thyself, and mingle with the skies ! 51 

No more thy Phrygians for their country sigh, 
See conquest o*er your shattered navy fly ! 
See the Rntulian tents, a mighty blaze I 
Thou, Tumns, soon shalt end thy hateftil days ! 
The camp I see, Lavininm greets my view, 
And Alba, brave Ascanins ! built by you : 
I see thoe. Ilia I leave the vestal tire; 
And, clasp'd by Mars, in amorous bliss expire I 
On Tyber*8 bank, thy sacred robes I see, 60 

And arms abandon'd, eager god I by thee. 
Your hills crop fast, ye herds ! while fate allows ; 
Eternal Rome shall rise, where now yc bronze : 
Rome, that shall stretch her irresistless reign. 
Wherever Ceres views her golden grain : 
Far as the east extends his purple ray, 
A<d where the west shuts up the gates of day. 
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le tmlli I eivf, -, to may Ihe laurels provt 
c food, and I be Bcrcen'il froni gnilty lo 
'liiis 9UD^ the Sibyl, and adiliesi'd her p 
Ebust tothtei and, madding, leos'd be 
■, PliiebuB! f^ve liini ouly tliese to kno' 
iiviLcr ksonlcdge on tliy prkat bestow 
t liim interpret whnl lljy favourite niatd 
t Amaltiiea, wliat Mcrmeaeia said : 
liim interpret vliat Alhnnn bore 
liougli Tyber'a waves, nunct, to label's 

shore. 
Wben itouy tempests fell, wbeD comeU 
Icstine waia tlieir oracles dcclar'd : 
le snored groves (onr aoceslDrs reiate) 
ri'told IbG changes oftbcKaiuaiittate: 
ai'^p the clarion Bounded in tiie sky, 
Itii'- trlaali'd, bloodran, and warriotsseem^ 
IS pi'odifies the yeai' began ; 
h iiiittual darkness tbe whole globe o'errs 
shorn ol' eiery beamy ray, 
?, but strove in vain, tu light t]ie 



*^i^ 
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ow, fii'd with wine, they solemn bonfires raises 
nd leap, nntiMoroos, tlirovgh tbe strawy blaie ! 
rem erery cot unnombei'd children throng, 
teqnent tiw dnee, and louder raise the song : 
nd while in mirth the honrs they thos employ, 
tt home the grandore tends his little boy; 
jid, in each feature pleas'd himself to trace, 
'oretels his pratfler will adorn the race. 
The sylvan youth, their grateful homage paid, 1 16 
Vhere plays some streamlet, seek the' embowering 

shade; 
)r stretch'd on soft enamelTd meadows lie, 
l^re thickest umbrage cools the summer sky : 
¥ith roses, see ! the sacred cup is crown'd, 
^^irk{ music breathes her animating sound : 
die couch of turf, and festal tables stand 
)f turf, erected by each shepherd-hand ; 
Ind all well^»leafr*d, the votive feast prepare, 
Sach one bis goblet, and eadi one his share, 
^ow drunk, tiiey blame their stars, and curse the 
maid; 1*20 

But sober, deprecate whate'er they said. 

Perish thy sliails, Apollo \ and thy bow ! 
[f love unanned in our forests go. 
)f et since he learn'd to wing the' unerring dart, 
Much cause has man to curse his fatal art ; 
But most have I : — the sun has wbeel'd his round 
Since first I felt the deadly festering wound ; 
Yet, yet I fondly, madly, wish to bun, 
Abjure indifference, and at comfort spurn ; 
And though firom Nemesis my genius fiows, ISO 
Her scarce I sing, so weighty are my woes I 

O cruel lovet how joyous should I be, 
Your arrows broke, and torch extincti to see! 



From yon, my want of reverence to the aki 
From yoD, my voes and iniprecatioiia rise ! 
Yet I adTue yon, too relentlen tiiir, 
(Aa heaTCD protecU the barda) a bird to ip 

E'en DOW, the pontiff eUinu my lofUetl I 
In triiKiph, MMiD he'll moout the ncred wiq 
Then pictar'd toma ihUl dun* uwccMfiil tn 
And ipoUa and cUe& attend hia \-nrj car : 
Hjrulf vill bear die lanrd In my bnid ; 
And, pleaa^ amid the pleaa'd ap«clBton (ti 
While war-won vetenuH, wilb Unrela crow 
With lo-binnpha abak« the ilreeti aroasd. 
Hia fttbet baih him, aa be ridee along, 
And enteTtaint with pompasa ahowa the thr 

O Phtebni I kindly deign to giant my pn 
So may^t titoa ever wave Iby coiled hair ; 
Sn ever nmj thy nrgiu-«i>ter> name 
Preserve the Imtre of a ipotlesi ftme. 
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Mjiceb campugna; wbo now will thee obe; 
<* Love ! if Macer dare fitrego thy sway f 
Put on the crest, and grasp the bumiab'd ihi 
Puniiie tbe base deserter to the fi^: 
Or if to winds he ^ives the iooaen'd lail, 
Mount thoa the deck, and risk the stormy g 
To dare desert thy iweetly-pieaaing pains. 
For slorniy aeaa, or Mngninary plaint ! 
Tit, Cnpid 1 thioe, the wanderer to reclaim, 
Regain thy honour, and avenge tliy name. 
If Eiich tboD spar'it, a soldier I «ill be. 
The meanest wldier, and abandon thee. 
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Adieiiy ye trifling loyes I fiurewell, ye fair f 
The trampet cbutns me, I to camps repair ; 
Tiie martial look, the imurtial garb aunme. 
And see the hnrcl on my forehead bloom. 
My vaunts how vain I debar'd the cmel maid, 
The warrior softens, and my lanrels fiide. 
Piqn'd to the son!, how frequent have I swore, 
Her gate so servile to approach no more i 20 
Unconscioiis what I did, I still retam'd, 
Was still denied access; and yet, I bum'd! 

Ye y oatiis,whom love commands with angry sway, 
Attend his ivars, like roe, and pleas'd ob^. 
lliis iron age approves his sway no more ; 
AH fly to camps for gold, and gold adore : 
Yet gold clothes kindred states in hostile arms ; 
Hence blood and death, confusion and alarms ! 
Mankind for lost of gold, at once defy 
The naval combat, and the stormy sky 1 36 

The soldier hopes, by martial q>oils, to gain 
Flocks withoat number, and a rich domain : 
His hopes obtam'd by every horrid crime, 
He seeks for marble in each foreign clime : 
A thousand yoke sustam the pillar'd freight. 
And Rome, surprised, beholds the' enormous weight. 
Let such with moles the furious deep enclose,. 
Where fish may swim unhurt, though winter blows : 
Let flocks and vilUs call the spoiler, lord ! 
And be the spoiler by the fiiir ador'd I 40 

Let one we know, a whip'd barbarian slave, 
Live like a king, with kingly pride behave : 
Be oars the joys of economic ease, 
From bloody fields remote, and stormy 8ie«&. 

Id goU, alas / the venal fhir deti^^t : 
Ssace beauty sigba for spoil, for spoU VW ^^ 
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Id all m^r phmder Nemeu* ifaril afaiiie ; 

Yours be tbe profiti be tbe peril nmie: 

To deck yow bemtenlj ebarns the alk-ininB die^ 

Embroidery kdNMn, ind tbe ihottte fliee. 60 

For yoa, be rifled ooemli peariy store ; 

To yoo PMetokis tedd bis goldoi ore. 

Ye Indiuity blackeD*d by 5ie nelarer soa. 

Before ber stepe m splendid liveries nni ; 

For yoa shall wealtl^ I^rre and Afiric Tie^ 

To yield the pnrpley and tbe seariet dye. 
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Tbousanim in death wonld seek an end of woe; 
Bat hope, deceitful hope ! prevents tbe blow. 
Hope ptonts tbe forest, and she sows the phdn ; 
And feeds, with future granaries, the swain : 
Hope snares the winged vagrants of the sky, 
Hope cheats in reedy brooks the scaly tVy ; 
By hope, tbe fettered slave, tbe dradge of fattp 
Sings, shakes his irons, and forgets 1^ fttate ; 
Hope promis'd yoa ; you, banghty, still deny ; 
Yield to the goddess -, O my ftir 1 comply. 10 
Hope whispered me, * Give sorrow to the vrind 1 
The banghty fiiu^one shall at last be kind.* 
Yet, yet, yon treat me vrith the same disdain : 
O let not hope's soft whispers prove in vain ! 

Untimely fiite your sister snatched away ; 
Spare me, O spare me ; by ber shade I pray I 
So si»ll my garhmds deck her virgin-tomb; 
So shall I weep, no hypocrite, her doom ! 
So may her grave with rising flowers be dressed, 
And the green tnif lie lif^tly on her breatt m^ 
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All me, will nought avail ? the world I'll fly, 
Andy prostrate at her tomb, a suppliant sigh ! 
To her attentive ghost of you complain ; 
Tell my long sorrowing, tell of your disdain. 
Oft, when alive, in my behalf she spoke : 
Your endless coyness must her shade provoke ; 
With ngly dreams slie^ll haunt your hour of rest, 
And weep before yon, an unwelcome guest ! 
Ghastly and pale, as when besmear'd with blood. 
Oh, fatal fan I she pass'd the Stygian flood. c(i 

No more, my strains ! your eyes with tears o'er- 
flow, 
This moving object renovates your woe : 
You, you are guiltless! I your maid accuse ; 
Yon generous are ! she, she has selflsh views. 
Nay, were you guilty, 111 no more complain; 
One tear from you overpays a life of pain. 
She, Phryne, promis'd to promote my vows : 
She took, but never gave my billet-doux. 
You're gone abroad, she confidently swears. 
Oft vdien your sweet-ton*d voice salutes mine ears : 
Or, vdien you promise to reward my pains, 41 
That you*re afraid, or indisposed, she feigns : 
Then madding jealousy inflames my breast; 
Then fancy represents a rival blessed : 
I wish thee, Flirynet then a thousand woes ; — 
And if the gods vrith half my vnshes close, 
Phryne! a wretch of wretches tliou shalt be. 
And vainly beg of death to set thee free. 



NOTES 

OK 

ELEGY I. 



We may,, without hesitation, embrace the opinioa 
of JMuretiis, that this Elegy is a description of the 
Arabarvalia, a festival instituted by Acca Lau- 
rentia, and honoured with a solemn sacrifice, for 
procuring a blessing on the fields. We may even, 
with great probability, suppose this poem to make 
a very interesting part of the festal entertain* 
ments. But it appears from it, that the Romans, 
in Tibnllus's time, had added many a refined 
improvement from the Grecian ritual, to the plain 
institution of the good old nurse of Romulus ; 
since we find our poet alhiding to all the remark- 
able customs of the festal sacrifices of Greece. 
First the sacred silence is proclaimed, the 
Ev^ni^uTt of the Greeks, which restrains the wor- 
shippers from the use of words of unlucky import. 
Next follows an address to tlie deities, to whose 
honour the festival is dedicated. The holiday 
being then proclaimed, and a strict rest enjoined ; 
there follows the exclusion of all those who had 
contracted any pollution, and an invitation of the 
pure to come with clean hands and vestments to 
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he sacrifice. TheTictimistfaenintrodiieeiiy 
jvithoat any force to the altar, attended 
owd of MTorshippen crowned with garhrnds, 
le tree sacred to the rural deities. After 
the prayer for blessings on the conntryman 
fields, and prosperity to the growing crop. 
Bring np the rictim succeeds, and lucky 
ippearing, the worshippers are encouraged 
Ige themselves in joy and festivity. The 
hymn closes the whole, celebrating the 
of the rural deities recounting their various 
id the blessings which they have poured 
m the country. Whoever will look into 
ectors of antiquities will find, that these 
very particulars of the ritual of refined 
We may observe, that the processions, 
ms, as wdl as the business of Ihejratres 
whose office it was, upon this occasion, to 
)undaries,have found their way into a reli* 
hich, in its original institution, was little 
ed with pomp and ceremony, but has been 
receive many a scenical foolery from 
tome. B, 

I. Attend / andfnour /] The Roman poets 
ress this by 

l^amui bima verba, 

these forms of speech intimate a desire, 
art of those who prayed at the festival, 
who were present would sincerely join 
m in putting up the same petition, 
lythology of the ancients has been assign* 
e of the causes which have conXnWV^ \x^ 
9ir poetical cowpositioiis 8upei\ot\A %^«^ 



ot lome presiduij^ deity ; what woi 
was aramated by the imagined inl 
exalted society; and found himself, 
elegantly expresses it, ' harried h 
nary limits of sober humanity.' I: 
prosopopeia: which, as it is one of 
is it one of the most pleasing fig 
But may not the omnipresence < 
J. j God afford the christian poet a 

assistance ? When true genius is f 
tion, poesy then shines out in all h 
Ver. 2. The fields we Inairate,] 
forms OS, that the verb luetrare 
round; especially on a religions 
count The ceremony here allii 
been said, was the eacrum ambetral 
old MSS. is placed as a title to tl 
most solemn of the niral cerei 
, ji morning and forenoon allotted for 

i. I Cato, (de R. R. cap. 141.) and V 



1 
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Exiremm sub eeumm kkpii»,j0m were Mreno. 
TWm agtU yhigues, et turn moUUtbma vimu : 
Turn somni duicet, detuteque to moni^tu vmbrg. 
Cuncta tibt Cererem jmbet agratii adoret, 
Ctd tu laetefnoi, et mtii dUue Baccho ; 
Tergue nmmt cireumfelix eat hottiafrvgts; 
Omnls qutun ekonu, et tocU comUentur avantee, 
£t Cererem ekmere vocent to tecta. 

Gcorg. t. ver. 338. 

Some critics contend, tlmt Tibnllus, in this Ele^, 
docs not describe the Ambarval ceremony, be* 
cause he mentions some circnmstances relatinjo; to 
it which Virgil omits, and relates others differ- 
ently from that poet This argument needs no 
eonftitation. 

Ver. 3, Comej Bacchus,^ This god is frequently 

called Taaricomis by the poets; but why horns 

were planted on his head mythologists are greatly 

difided. Some of them look upon horns as a 

nark of divinity ; but why then do the other deities 

appear without this badge? Others of them assign 

horns to Bacchus, because drinking-cups were 

inciently formed of horn; and tliere are who con- 

tendy that he is thus distinguished, because he was 

he first who ploughed with oxen. Those who 

ecoUect the old sentence, 

Stme Cerere et Baccho friget Vemu, 

■y haply be able to afford as satb^ictoty a reason 
r the comuted appearance of this deity, as any 
ggested above. River-gods are frequently re* 
esented with horns; but on a very different 
;ount. Pindar makes Bacchus the r«^f^^o;, or 
eiBor of Ceres : and in the Orphic hymn, address- 
to that goddess, she is called B^fAtoic* 5-l;yf^lo^ 



to HoH« and BBcdiii*, mj 
giver of the Jewi, md Ihi 
one and the ramc person. B 
cridci abould haTe considei 
ii natunil to man, and igno 
were prior to wiidom and 
wbicb ii tbe ofitpriiv of de\ 
never was, oor coold be, 
regions bordering on Jnd 
derived Iroin the Jewa, a 
Were we permitted, becau 
blances between Uiem, U 



rt would do better 
Lord Bacon expreaiea it, 
and not offer itiw^ ( 
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their own Bacdms ; but not haTing the use of the 
hieroglyphic characten, they contented themselves 
with borrowing an attribute for tlieir deity, and 
assigned him the horns of the animal, by whose 
labours he was supposed to cultivate and introduce 
agricnltnre into the countiy. I might add, that 
whenever Bacchns and Ceres are spoken of to- 
gether, as rural deities, almost every thing applied 
to them, more properly belongs to Osiris and Isis. 
See a remarkable instance of this, Virgil's Georgics, 
B. i. L. 5. et uq, to the 9th. 

Vo$, o claritsima munM, &e. 

Here Bacchus and Ceres, the humble inventors 
of wine and agriculture, are exalted into tim 
heavens, and become sun and moon; the great 
leaders of the year through its seasons. We know 
there is nothing in the Grecian mythology to sup- 
port this ; and that those heavenly luminaries are 
attributed to other deities. But it is certain, that 
the sun and moon were worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians under the denomination of their hero-gods, 
Osiris and Isis. Vid, Div. Legation, B. 4. Sect. 
5. et alibi passim, B. 

Vet. 7. It was usual at the time of these sacri- 
fices, to dress the cattle with garlands, and to give 
them a respite from labour. VIA. Fast. lib. i. ver. 
653. lib. vt. ver. 311. 

The ploughing ox was held in great estimation 
among the ancients ; respecting this, Varro, (de R. 
R. lib. ii. 1. 53.) Columella (in the preface to his 
sixth book), and Pliny, (lib. viii. c. 45.) may be 
consulted. But though we refer to these passages, 
the transhitor cannot deny himself the pleasure of 



Whoever has peeped inio a ianu-iiuus< 
observed the notable mistress, vrhate 
of the family were doing, always in 
acting as eagerly upon the leading prii 
country, frugality, as a court-lady i 
pleasure. Perhaps, one general reas 
assigned for the impetuosity of botl 
line Lady Harriet, with the help of a 
of education, might have made a i 

I Amaryllis in the countiy. 

^ Ver. 12. All matrimonial converse 

was strictly prohibited during a certa 
days preceding the Amberval sacrific* 

Atmuu venerunt eereaUs tempora tac. 
Secubat in vacuo sola pufUa toro~^ 

complains the amorous Ovid, El. li' 
but not only the unchaste, but persont 
recent blood, or polluted vrith the toi 
body, were forbidden to approach th< 
ir«« 4 A Th«» niirA vAfitmeut meni 
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Ver. 16. Ahfaongh the Ambarval sacrifice wan, 
generally, either a sow with pigs, or a lamb; yet 
the goat and bullock were sometimes al»o used. 
But whatever was the animal, it was conducted 
thrice witli great solemnity round the field, {ter 
mmlneiu agrot) and thence obtained the name 

If, either in the procession or at the altar, it 
8piime<], or showed the least reluctance, tliey re- 
moved it, as displeasing to the deity ; and substi- 
tuted another victim in its stead. Hence the verb 
Mtf, in tlie original, and the epithet wUUng, in the 
translation. At the altar the victim was unbound -, 
for, as Servius observes, 

yiacufum est, in taerificlo allquid esse rellgatum. 

There is a sensible epigram in the Antliolo^, 
which informs us, that not only Ceres and Bucclnis, 
but Hercules and Mercury, had offeruigs made to 
tliero by the husbandman. Hermes indeed was 
contented with milk and fruits; b'lt, to the former, 
sheep and oxen were sanificed. This, it seems, 
disgusted the penurious farmer ; who being toM, 
Hercules deserved victims of that value, be made 
this spirited reply : ' What difference is there to 
me, whetlier my flock is destroyed by wolves, or 
by the keeper?' 4 

Ti TO vXioy II TO ^jKanrrf 

Ver. 17. Clean hands were necessary in afl 
lacrifices. Thus Hesiod : 

vol/. JI. 11 
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According to Bfacrobiin, when tho Romaai 
sacrificed to tiie Di aitperi, they wadied the wbok 
body with riTer witer ; bot, in Mcrifices to the 
infernal gods, a bare sprinkling was aoAetent 
8ea-water was also sometimes wed ibr the same 
purposes. 

Ver. 19. From t/b, O tylvtmgoda.^ The fellow 
ing is the form of prayer used by a fiirmer, vpoii 
a like occasion : ' O Iktherl I coqjure and entreal 
yon, that you will be propitious to me, to my 
house and family ; that yon will disperse all malfr 
dies, known and unknown ; calamities, barrenness, 
mortalities^ and pestilence: that yon will gifc 
increase to my firuits, com, trees, and vines ; that 
you will preserve my shepherds and my flocks; 
and give health and safety to us all.* Vid. Cat de 
R. R. c. 141. 

Ver. 24. So ahaU the kind.] I should not have 
hazarded an explanation of this passage, if I had 
not observed, that the meaning of it had escaped 
the notice of all the commentators. One of them 
has produced from Horace, by way of explanation, 

JEdl/lcare casas,ploiteUo atijutieere inures. 

And again, 

JEdkficante easa* q^td nanimr. Lib. U. Sat 3. 

This is leai;ning! this is that happy talent of 
criticism which explains a passage by authoritiefl 
from his splendid fellows. But could tliis solemn 
trifler tliink, that an action which Horace repre- 
sents as the play of childhood, which he stigma- 
tizes as a glaring mark of an unsoimd head in any 
one that had attained to manhood, could be con- 
sidered by so exact a writer as TibulluSi as a 
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nreitioD of gretitnde flrom ■ coontiy 
X (ttvioe protecton ? The words w« see 
ui address to the DH pttrU^ upon % 
rttioD of the Tillagers and tbeir fields, 
protectton is invoked fat tlidr hanrest 

upon Ae grant of wiucb, an assnranee 
lat the happy ftrmer and his ikniily 
r their sense of tlie blessing , by heaping 
irtfay and rmming Qp hasty hats of twigs ; 
ich must be supposed to be done in 
dioee very deities to whom the pro- 
le, (insider then, that the Lares, the 
ind protectors of ikniilies, most be 
esigned by, or at least incladed amongst, 
Mi. Now, comfortable houses, and 
were considered as their proper gitfh, 
ly under their tutelage : and nottiing 
ore in the spirit of antiquity, than for 
ind his sportive fiiniily, m the midst of 
Joy, and in gratitude to tlie bounteous 
xbibit the representation of the very 
they were supposed to have received 

The warm hut, and the biasing fire^ 
oper expressions of gratitude to the 
rms which had been used suceessfhlly 
>, the first-fruits to Ceres, and the image 
d limb to Esculapius, or the hermsB to 
le guide and protector of travellers. 
Uia numeroiu bond-iUnei aU in goodlf 
se certain indications of a wealthy 
■ace, with his usual courtliness of ex- 
ilb Diti$ examen Damnu: but as that 
appeared fiat in English, Mr. Fnncw- 



; 
I 



older the Falernian ana ^^iidu %vim 
became the more esteemed. The 
mixed together ; and this heightene 
of both. 

Miglit not tliese lines have conv 
and the other commentators, wlio re 
liLs as an indigent person, of thei 
poor man could not have afforded to 
village witli old Falernian and Cliiai 

Though the Romans, by a very 
verbial expression, used Gr€Bcari f 
good fellow ; yet I think that d( 
intemperance were the charactci 
neither of the Greeks nor Roma 
festivals, they indeed thought them 
l>le part of their religious rejoicing! 
were not wholly confined to tlies< 
that by their means tliey first got f 
them. Athenaeus Deipn. 1. iii. clu . 
the ancients never indulged thcmsc 
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ifucr^j * to be drank in honour of the gods/ and 
to be drank' they called /Aiduuv becaose they 
rere most accosUNned to do it, fAtret to Qvw, 
after sacrifice.* The Romans had adopted the 
ame principles and practice; as appears from 
bis very sober exhortation of the poet. B, 

Ver. SS, Upon certain occasions the Romans 
lank a bumper for every letter of their friend or 
aistress'S name. They received this custom from 
tie Grecians. 

Ver. 40. The first Romans wore beards, and 
^ere represented accordingly in their statnes and 
•ictares; The intonsig tnis of the oripnal, there- 
ore, sboMTS the antiquity of Messala's family, 
^arro (de R. R.) informs us, that Fianios Mena 
ras the first who introduced barbers into Rome ; 
nd he brought them fi-om Sicily, A. U. C. 454. 
och circumstances, though seemingly incouMder- 
ble, are yet necessary fur a thorough understand- 
1^ of the classics. 

Ver. 48. And thatch it o*er with turf, or lei^fy 
vrayM.'] Such were the rude beginnings of avrlii- 
ectare I and such wretched hovels are still to be 
een in the barren and mountainous parts of this 
real and civilized island. See Vitrav. Arcliit. 1. 
. c. 1. 

Hooses at first being only a defence from the 
reathcr, and built of whatever rade materials the 
onotry afforded, Rome was originally composed 
f mnd-walled, straw-thatched cottages. Even 
tomuloi's pahice was a hut, and as ill fiirnished as 
bote of his subjects. 

Farvafidtt H yrkna vetti elementa referre. 
Soma : mdin forva spa tamem hi^us erat. 



and streets*, nay, some philologists b 
turedy that tliat city never had regular 
ours, as there is no Latin word whi< 
tignifies a street Neither were I 
places of worship much more supei 
booses; since we know, from Plin 
after the conquest of Asia, the Romi 
wooden, or at best earthen gods, in th 
i The transhitor must finish tliis note 

ing an error into which he lias fallen, 
upon the first Elegy of the first bo 
liere it is asserted, that no purcfaat 
tied to tiie spoils with which any hoi 
I buy was adorned. But the fact is 

I wise : for Pliny expressly says, it wai 

j take down these trophies, .^fixia hoi 

i! nee emptori r^ere liceret, 

j Nat Hut. 1. : 

I Tbns it was that the Romans endeav« 
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4B8tivum to ru$; lib. viii. £p. 61. Fmterius reacL» 
it, 

Rure letAt vernotjltrti, tec 

Bat the ear may easily convince any one, tliat Ti- 
boUiM never wrote it so. 

Ver. 59. Pifd to bis household f^ods,^ A noble 
origin this of poetry ! After the hymns and sacri- 
fices were over, tlie villagers devoted the rest of 
the day to feasting and ncrriment. Their mer- 
rioientSy as Horace informs us, chiefly consisted 
in alternate, gay, extempore, innocent, and awk- 
ward jokes. 

Werslbut mttemis opprobria rusiieafudU, 

This hoKday-wit, and mde species of poetry, was 
called Fucemmme et StUtayiine, from the pkices iu 
TOaeany and Latiom, where it chiefly prevailed. 

From being practised by rustics, and only on 
these occasions, this species of witty raillery soon 
became the entertainment of towns, at their 
poblic diversions. Then it was, probably, that 
music and dancing, with gestures suited to the 
subject, were added ; and tlie raillery levelled not 
oidy at the actors, but spectators. The success of 
this motley entertainment suggested in time the 
idea of another poem, as various and sarcastic as 
tiie foimer. 

From the country custom of making presents 
of baskets filled with ivuits, flowers, Sec, (suture 
Imues) upon, particular occasions, this new enter- 
tainment assumed the name of satura poemata^ 
or satire. By degrees, both these kinds of raillery 
iMseame so petulant, that worth and virtue were 



who reciicu «.... 

hence the punuhnient was cmu«.. 
i Thus was illiberal and dangerous ^ 

i and chaste satire, by tlic successive 

Liicilius and others, advanced to a 
I gree of pcrtection. But as policy s< 

that theatrical entertainments of o 
otlier were necessary, a company of 
or players, (for tlie Tuscans were 
■ \- actors) were invited to Rome abc 

^ftcT the law above mentioned hac 
lanjKuage of these Tuscaps not be 
at Home, they endeavoured to si 
)l ciency by a dumb sort of dcclamat 

{ action ; wherein the motions and 

body were regulated by the flute, 
j f ] ner as to represent every sentin 

\: I: . to the eye of tlie spectator. TI 

.!, .1. entertainment soon, however^ ' 

P l.il • either through the death of the T 

— i^'inaiise it possessed not tlie 



I 
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irc8 being retained. Tbeae exhibitions, which 
something in them to entertain the senses, 
were not withal devoid of wit and ridicnle, 
dnued in qoiet possession of the Roman tlieatre 
124 years. livius Androniciis was the first 
brought a legniar play upon tlie Roman stage. 
i phiys were divided into acts, and modelled 
er the old comedy. Andronicus was a Grecian 
birth, and had been taken captive by the Ro- 
ans. Having acquired a competent knowledge 
:' the langnage of tliat people, he was presented 
ith his freedom, by his master Salinator, whose 
hildren be had educated. This grand scenical 
evolution, as Tolly informs us, happened a year 
ifter the first Punic war, and a year before Rimitis 
was bom. Now it was that, among the Romans, 
the learned began to study the Greek authors: 
and, as the tragic poets of Greece had carried tlie 
boskio to so great perfection, those among the 
Romans who wrote for the stage, thought they 
could not better employ their talents than in trans- 
lating those great originals, for the entertainment 
of their countrymen : and it was not till the age 
of Augustus that any piece, entirely Roman, was 
introduced upon the stage. 

Although Horace, as well as our poet, attri- 
bute the invention of poetry to the husbandman, 
yet many critics, and especially Scaliger, bestow 
that honour on the shepherd. And, indeed, when 
we consider that flocks were tended before the 
earth was ploughed, their opinion is not impro- 
bable. But as poetry is natural to man, and pe- 
culiar to no nation, who can ascertain its inven< 
tor? 



■ 



Ctias ; anu ue wiiu at.«|u»*.t,K.«. »...^. 
this topic was rewarded with a goaf 
Greek name T^c»yw^»a. But as tlu 
tbe subject must at last have proved 
only to the poet, but to the andieiM 
wonder that this entertainment w 
diversified. Thespis, a native of It 
tainons part of Attica, where this < 
obtained, interrupted the Bacchii 
Mund. 3530) by recitation ; on pret 
the cliorus, and varying tlie ami 
happily succeeded : and what at fi! 
■obtfidiary interlude, soon became 
entertaimnent . Rude, doubtless, it 
pis, as Aristotle hints, employed b 
cator. The entertainment yet scai 
name of tragedy, which cannot i 
dialogue. Succeeding poets saw 
improving on one another, carried 
fection. The chorus was retaine 
^ i/v««M»». a hvmn in honour ol 
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ciet of poetry, as well at of the other imi- 

utty is to be sought for in human nature. 

iiiiese, from the earliest antiquity, have had 

tic entertainmenti ; and that excellent bis* 

, Garcilasso de la Vega, informs us, in the 

part of his ' Commeniarios ReaieM, that the 

dans composed and acted several tragedies 

comedies. 

le reason for sacrificing a goat to the god of 

5, the antiquarians tell ns, was this : Bacchus, 

Jig found out the secret of cultivating the vine, 

1 of making wine from the grape, taught his 

covery to one Icarus, (Vid. Bulinger. de Theat. 

i. c. 1.) a native of Icaria, vrho successfully 

ntinned the practice. One day, as Icarus was 

siting his vineyard, he caught a goat, which had 

lade great havoc among his vines. Interest, and 

ratitude to his instructor, equally conspiring, he 

icrificed the creatnre to Bacchus. His peasants, 

rfao doubtless had been invited to see the foe im- 

lolated, danced around the sacrifice, and joyfully 

BDg the praises of the god. Institutions of this 

ind need but be begun, to make them continual. 

leoce, ¥diat at first was merely accidental, be* 

ame a part of annual devotion. 

Ver. 71. See a fine description of woo]-shear« 
Bg in Thomson's Summer. 

Ver. 74. Weaving was held in such estimation 
ly the mcients, that the goddess of wisdom pa- 
ronized that art Hence not only the greatest 
[oeeBS of old, but Circe, the daughter of the sun, 
od a goddess, practised it Tbe reader who 
iboosM to ace thia sokject treated of, with all tht 



oitBDce it ileserves, must penise dial 
t of (liilactic poems, the ' Pln^ce.' 
'cr. 76. Hie aathor of tliat deliCRte | 
frigilium Venerii,' alta makes tiie g 
latv Iwen bom in the country. 



lirli are tliiu elegantly tnmalated by J 
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beeo, must needs be tumaltuoos and undistinguish- 
ing. Love in this case would be mere lust, witU- 
out eitiier choice or discernment, raised and gra- 
tified by the first ot^ect that offered ; and when 
esalted into a person^ may justly be supposed to 
have his birth amongst beasts, or men little su- 
perior to them, and to throw his arrows about at 
random. But when the mind begins to admit of 
refinement, becomes curious about its objects, and 
delicate in its pursuits, then love will only be ex- 
cited in it by excellence, either real or imagined ; 
and, despising promiscuous concubinage, and the 
possession of easier gratitications, it will, with 
much pain and anxiety, and severe distress upon 
miscarriage, confine itself to the pursuit of some 
favonrite object Then i^ is, that the deified pas- 
sion mnst be supposed to become skilful in its 
business, to take exact aim, and, neglecting the 
bestial throng, to wound those hearts deepest that 
are capable of the most exquisite feeling. Thus 
does our poet keep close to nature, even when 
his language is most figurative, and speaks of the 
passions almost with as much precision as the most 
curious theorist. Ji, 

Ver. 88. Ariosto, as Broekhusius remarks, has 
happily imitated our poet, in hb fable of Jocondo 
and Astolphus ; Cant, 38. St 62, 63. 

Ver. 93. O come — but throwJ] 

Coine Cnpid then, bat throw thy shafts away. 
Thy bnrniug shafts, Sec, 

Hofc sunt bellissimOf (as Broekhusius justly re- 
marks) et am^Bfia HmplicitatU lenociniB amabilis- 
iima. Frustra ad hanc suavitatem adspirant illi. 



I 
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were sotticiently costly. See this a 
peretition, forcibly redargued by tbi 
satirist Persios. When the ancient 
calarly ankions abont the attainmeni 
they used to bribe the keepers of 
their favoorite god, to let them con 
statne, in order that tlieir petition 
best heard. Senec. £p. 41. 

Ver. 100. Evening and night are 

presented by both poets and paintei 

tijc h3mms usually ascribed by critic 

f } the stars, as in onr poet, are called t] 

of night.' And Theocritus names th* 

EvHrfKoi xaT* tttrvya tikto; ovaJot. 

Tliomson*s description of a sumn 
night is exquisitely fine ; containing 
priate and original images: neithc 
lowing picture, by Mr. Smart, desi 
poetry. 



sons OH nioT n. 4t 

Spenee, in the notes on his Dialogue of the 
y TimeSy and Seasons, con? erts the Jlf»- 
tiie orii^nd into Mmii$, and so applies it 
»iaBet Man, Bnt as tbb reading is nnan- 
I by any MSS. or good edition^ and in 
IS DO sort of connection mth the context, 
being there represented as the mother of 
s) yfn have been obliged to reject it 
104. Statins and Cbmdian nwke Sleep the 
«r of night : bot the post assigned Som- 
Nnr poet, is both more poetical, and more 
nt to truth. 

night-piece is worthy the pencil trf a 
Lonraine or a Gnido Rheni. 
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legy celebnstes the birth-day of Comntns; 
Idressed to Genins, a sort of divinity, who 
>posed constantly to attend erery nan 
tiie whole course of his iilb. It exhibits 
ption of the rites nsoally perfonned on that 
u 

me less perfect editions, the person, on 
lirth-day this Elegy was written, is called 
is: bnt as the laborius Broekhasios has 
that Cerinthns is the foreign name of a 
nd slaves, according to bira, were not per- 
marry ; sertia ealMi Hon uxoi'es, $ed t<m' 
BS enmt: a wife being mentioned by the 
die chief boon his friend bad to deihand 
tal god : imd as Che cMest AllSB. and leas) 
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nana constituerey for the victory obtained at Mo- 
deoa. yitL Cicer. lib. x. £p. fiuu. li. and 16. 
See also the notes on El. ▼. B. 3. 

However, as tbii snpposition b fbnndcd upon 
tiie sameness of name only, so the person whose 
birth our poet celebrates, may have been some 
yonng nobleman of the Snipician or CfBcilian fa- 
milies ; Comntus being a somame in both these 
bouses. 

It was the custom, says Dart, to ei\join silence 
at all religions invocations : the priest began with 
the known expression of FamU finguisy lest any 
words of ill omen should injure the sacrifice : 
{Vi4. Hor. Ep. tib. in. Ode 1. and Vtrg. Mb. lib. 
V.) bnt as Tibullos enjoins bona verba, which Ovid 
calls bontB preceSf it would seem that silence was 
not so much expected, as that the words and 
prayers of the spectators should have a tendency 
to fiirther the hiqppiness of him for whom the of- 
fering was made. 

The different manners in which these two lines 
are printed in the original, have occasioned a va- 
riety of interpretations. 

See a more particular account of the festival of 
GeniBS in Ovid, Ub. iii. Trist £1. 13. lib. v. Trist. 
£1. 5. also lib. 1. Fast V. 7ft. and lib. iii. Pont. 
Epist.4. 

Ver. 9. Although among the Romans each per- 
son was supposed to have his own distinct Genius, 
who was bom and died with him ; and conse- 
quently, though Qenius was but a plebeian divi- 
nity, yet it appears from this, and some other pas- 
sages in the classics, that the Genii were thought 
to have a power of bestowing important favours 
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franding your genius. The C'e 
genhis of the sex, was a female, 
The women, as well as their 
swear by this deity. Of the 1 
instance in the hist Elegy of the I 
los ; and Petronins gives us a pi 
the former, Jwumem meam ira 
the debanched Quartilla) si me 
fuisse mewdm / On medaJs these 
times dressed, like the person! 
presided : thus, the Jmio of a ' 
like a nui of that onler. The 
this; but when the medallists 
niiis of that monster Nero, w 
piety, plenty, and prosperity, ^ 
menting at least the depravity < 
Ver. 16. JfTicre mddy umien 
tation from that accurate and c 
iiHH'' veller, Pietro deUa Valle, will t 

of this expression. Mi nutntoi 
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Uono alcuni che il nome derivi, (son tutte hugie) 
i came le altre; anzi bianca aami piii delle nastre : 
di mameroj chi U nome non pud venir da aliro, che 
dud nome propria di quel ri EythrOf tepoUo in un* 
iooia del oeeano meridiomde come dice Straboncy che 
oigm^Umta Ruto; dal qntde, cmm H vede in uso 
oppreoto i LaHnif tutto quel mate, e non U oolo $eno 
ArMeOy che i mm parHeeUm di earn, preoe di Rouo 
U name; eke dd modend poi, /one perche coH to 
ehimna Ut Sketa Seriiiura nel ptumggio degU Ebrei, 
al MNo ArMeOj di cui partiamo, pid epeiitdmente a 
gtmto «ppraprui^o.«^Broekbiis. p. SS2. 

Ver. 19. The original of this pamngc, Mr. Dart, 
in conformity to Adullet Stating interprets, 

' Alas I yoar prayers are slighted/ &e. 

Bot the snhaeqoent part of the Elegy shows the 
mistake. 

Besides, we know the ancients supposed, that 
Genios was rery complaisant npon those occasions, 
never reAwing any petition. The nuptial bed was 
consecrated to this god. 

Not only men, bnt cities and nations, had their 
Genii. The concealment of the names of the lat- 
ter was looked upon as of the highest conse- 
^ence ; it being believed, that when a town was 
invested, or a country harassed by wars, if the 
enemy implored them by their right appellation, 
they would abandon that city or nation. 

Cioero twice uses the word eadere m the same 
sense that our poet uses it. 

Ver. S^. Yellow was consecrated by the an- 
cients to the god of marriage. 

Ver. 93. The original of this passage is variously 
read. According to Heinsius*s correction it is, 




£Uu (iff Amm, Ub. iii, c. 9.) ti 
ftrmed, tlitt the ukUou, in tbe 
WMil to involie Hial bird, after i 
UynieoKM; it being regarded ti 
end by tboie who muiied onac 
ne psMage, bowerer, i^nki wb 
their iateipretatiaii, plainly *hoi 
wu not looked upon, iu the d«2 
propitioiu to piarriage ; and «( 
rity of Virgil aod Horace, not 
tite elder, for auertJng tbat the 
of bod omen. Tbe tuc Avi t^ 
(ignifle* A«c Aiigt^; u ii ex| 
lioD, where ■oiDetbiDg of ScaU; 
is alio retained. 

According to Vnlpins, tbey 
the birth of a cbitd what Ui 
or made a noiMi and from 
predicted good or imi fortm 
Bat aa Ciyid Mmc few linea ' 
with Slrqntaiih&M oju, that 
•■••t tbe Netali* Avu mentio 
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NOTES ON ELEGY III. 

Nemesis, to whom the remaioing Elegies in this 

book are addressed, had gone from Rome to her 

estate in the coontry, to be present, as is sup- 

posedy at the festival of the god Terminos, nvhich 

was aunnally celebrated about the Slst of February. 

As the poet was deeply enamoured of Nemesis, 

lier departure gave him great uneasiness; but 

being informed tbait she meant to continue at her 

seat till the vintage and harvest were past, he 

determined to follow her in the dress of a peasant, 

and by getting himself employed in her fields^ 

thus to eiyoy the satisfaction of beholding her 

undiscovered. Comutus probably objected to the 

disgrace of this metamorphosis ; but to th^s Tibul- 

los gave an appropriated answer ; * the god of 

po^ts, Apollo himself, in circumstances analogous 

to mine, (said he) abandoned heaven, and became 

the lierdsman of Admetus : nay, so thoroughly 

was that deity mastered by love, that he withdrew 

his attention IroiA the Delphian shrine, &c. and 

submitted to perform the meanest rural drudgeries.* 

As Hbollus deemed his friend's approbation of 

consequence, he enumerates these serviUties, and 

therefore the transh&tor cannot help thinking that 

the line 

Ipse Deus,&c. 

and the three following, being descriptive of these, 
are genuine. What further confirms the transla- 
tor in his opinion of their authenticity is, tliat 
Ovid makes use of the same argument Ui his * Art 
(rf' Love.' 
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^oon made him le» soKcitous to regain bis mitive 
^kies. Aleestis, the wife of Admetas, was his 
faroarite ; hot it is probable that all his endea? onrs 
to gain that lady proted ineffectaal ; for when 
Admetos, in a dangerous fit of illness, eonimlted 
the oracle for a remedy, and was answered that 
he rnimt perish mdess another would die in his 
room, she, with a disinterestedness and love peca- 
liar to conjngal fidelity, became the willing sacri- 
fice, and by lier deatli reco? ered her hosband. It 
happened fortunately, that Hercnles arrived at 
Admetns^ palace the very day that Alcestis was 
sacrificed ; and having been well entertained by 
that prince, expressed his gratitude to him by 
descending into belt, foiling death, and bringing 
back again Alcestis to her beloved husband. Upon 
this table Euripides has founded one of his most 
pathetic tragedies. 

The ladies are not greatly indebted to the 
mythologists, who have unanimously represented 
Apollo, though au xaXo; xal an yio;, ' always 
beautiful and always young,' as munccessfiil in his 
amours; but whatever reason they have to com- 
plain, those who arc fond of poetry have none ; as 
the repulse that god met with from Daphne, bath 
given rise to a piece in Waller, which for ease of 
numbers, and happiness of fabulous allusion, is 
surpassed by few modem poems. Fid. his story 
of Daphne and Phoebus applied. 

Ver. 19. * If love bad so much power over 
Apollo, as to make him undergo, not only the 
most servile drudgeries, but also to neglect the 
fate of nations ; surely, I may be excused, (argues 
our poet) when the same passion obliges mc to 
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Vcr. «1. Homer. U. *• meniKiu- 
the fig, a. appUed to th» pnrpose. 

from heaven, he bctowcd on the coi 
WhicA Prior has thus translated : 

Thee, No«it«i>. we «dorc ; for that from ^ 
T^UdlM thon on fair Amphryw** bai 

rroduc'd m arople* rtore of nnlk, «n(t ti 

A^I^hrer.! broog^l forth bat . n 
N^ Wrt Ibelr iwofold burden.; W« 
On which Apollo CI Ubf«v.^«ring eye 

-.r.- «« VaipHiui Flaccus has 
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J}$Ums, irato Stt r t ftn fw»d/uderai areu. 
Ah, qucika/amuio tuttit saror obvia ajflvi* 
J-levU, wM 0*»ee empimret/Hgora quercui, 
pBcteret et pingtd mtraot b^Mde crimes ! 

v. 444. 

Vcr, 31. Ai the ancieDts supposed that Apollo 
showed a particalar foudness for fine long curling 
hair, they never failed, in their addresses to that 
god, to praise him, as possessing that ornament. 
Hence, in the hymns ascribed lo Orpheus, Apollo 
is styled xV*^^*^y^* *"^ ^^ otlier Greek poets 
OKtqHKOfjLm and oxit^xo/yia;, and by the Latins 
CrinituM. In imitation of tlieir patron-god, the 
bards of old affected to wear long hair. Thus 
Virgil represents Jopas. 

Phavorinus, in a quotation which Stobaeus has 
preserved of his, uses Znrm in the same sense as 
TibulM uses quterere in this passage. Serm. 64. 

Ver. 34. Delos is an island in the TEgean sea, 
the most famous of the Cyclades, the birth-place 
of Apollo and his sister Diana ; upon which account 
it was held in such reverence by tlie ancients, tliat 
when the Persians, in one of their expeditions 
iigainst Greece, anchored there with a thousand 
ships, nought belonging to the island was violated 
by the army. 

Etymologists say, it obtained the name of Delos, 
4iro Ttf AnXtfy, from its suddenly emerging from 
the waves at the command of Neptune. Latona, 
Dot daring to remain long during her pregnancy 
in a known place, (the jealous Juno having dis- 
patched the serpent Python in pursuit of her) 
Was here safely delivered. Apollo afterwards slew 
this serpent. Vid, Ovid's Met. The Athenians, 



Apollo or Neptune. II wis of 
briBK litnated unong racks nut fH 
Hen Apollo had a famoro tempt 
Dition* W well M the Oreek» r 
of pnblie dlstrcM, to learn how 
put to their calainilieR; a* hImi t 
the numer in wbicli axj entep 
conducted, or what woald be 
event The pjtbooeM, or priesti 
wv* filmed for the ambi^ni^ of 
Dotbing h more profiiM Htaa mpe 
the riehH brought to this temp 
usomncb tbnl the retainen to 
well afford to maintain spies 
infonn tbem of what pannl or 
psnj ■■ well aa poets, to versi 
The name b; trtiicb Delphi u- 
VU. Steph. Diet. See also tbi 
tbe iniaieiNe wealA of this tem 
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At tUA dura Ceres, 4ke. 

1 this the DotcfanMO thinks wsmnted, bj the 
lediate introdoction of Bacchus in the original. 
; transkitor, howerer, has preferred the first 
ling, that being supported by most MSS. 
'er, 48. Maif rUl$ andacomSy &c.] This tliought 
Mrs the intenseness of oar author's passion for 
nesis. The Romans highly esteemed agricol- 
^ Cicero speaks of it as proxima Htpientitp ; 
Tibnllos seems to have been of the same 
lion. 

Iw wise and good Boethios has drawn no con- 
ptible picture of this primetal simpKcity, (Lib. 
;ann. 5.) altibough we cannot agree with him 
m he wishes for a return of that state, 
^er. 55. 

Once moie, ye fimple nsages obtain ! 

)«o— 4wd met drive me to tlie coltarM plain! 

B abrupt refiisal of a state from wluch lie ex- 
ted so much happiness, is so strongly expressive 
ove, that it may be put in competition with 
of the most boasted passages in the heroic 
tBy where a sudden change of impetuous desire 
xpressed. 

Javes were employed in performing the more 
file offices of huslMmdry ; and their most faith- 
biboors seldom exempted them from the chain. 
iS indeed shocking to humanity to think, with 
It cruelty these unfortunate vnretclies were 
ited by their Roman masters. See Mr. Hume's 
ertaining Discourse on the Populousness of 
sient Nations. 
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EIeg;y, in which he acknowledges the sovc 
which her charms had gained over him, and < 
her to mitigate her cruelty. 

Tlie whole poem is a tempest (if the ex| 
may be allowed) of amorous and contrar 
tions. By these our author is particularly 
guished from Ovid and Propertius. The 
generally begin anil end their elegies with 1 
passion ;, whereas the reader will often fiat 
of TibnOns'Sy all those contrarieties and tni 
which pecul^y characterize the passion 
and are so beautiftil in poetry. This jus* 
elegant encomium which Joannes Bapti 
bestows on our author : Prineepi elegwrmmi 
ut dmbio proeul Al. TUmUiu, quia vere 
agit, Modosuperbitymodosupplieaiyammi 
tiHtmhw, UitercedU, dedignatWy deweeiy or 
tttma esif quod voluity mm vutty quod optati 
seeum diasidew, ut in vera Cupidims rota t 
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writer, wlio imagined himself qualified for telling 
a curious love-taie ; and probably they have drawn 
much seif-coiuplacency from this passage of TibuU 
los, who has expressed, and probably felt, all the 
soft distresses of the tender passion superior to 
every other writer. Bnt whatever Tibullos feels, 
he never loiws his jndgroent and correctness in 
writing. A little attention will convince us, tliat 
the metaphor here is simple, entire, and uniformly 
porsned througfaoot. The tyranny of tlie passion 
of love over reason, the waywardness of a love- 
stricken mind, and the distresses which it feels 
from the caprice and frowns of an haughty mistress, 
suggested to Tibnllus, that the most abject state 
of davery aptly represented the condition of a 
drooping lover. Let us not estimate the severity 
of this servitude by ovr own customs and manners. 
We must step into America to see cruel instances 
of it ; or if we look into ancient times, we shall 
6nd that those who were servants utterly lost 
their liberty, lost all power over their actions, 
and. almost over theur thoughts themselves; that 
tliose of them whose condition was the worst, 
were employed in the heaviest labours, were con- 
stantly kept in chains, bad severe taskmasters 
over them, and upon every slight occasion were 
exposed to some of those sharp torments whicti 
a slave in Plautus thus humorously describes : 

— >SfiNN(lM» Umbuu, crucesgtie oompedesque, 
Nervoi, ctUenat, earceres numeUa*, pedkas, beias, 
Jndaeicrea^ue aeerrlmoi, gnanuque nastri tergi, 

9 

LMmmu here answers to faces in Tibnllus. They 
were heated bars of iron used in the punishment 
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Et, seu qM menti, seu quia jHxvuvm,mm, , 

One of the commentBton, thinking i1 
a man should be burnt for his good d< 
< explained quid merui by quid d^qui ; hi 

well have said peccavi ; but peceadmui 
I and the critic was resolved to vary the i 

could not the image ; but Tibnllus vrell 
I to do both. His design vras to represen 

I' ness of his slavery; and to this purpose h 

' that such was the capricious cnieltjr of b 

I such the severity of love, his task-matt 

turer, that he was not only closely kep 
but had the torture wantonly applied, 
> was faithful to the offices love eigoined 

\ belhons, mutinous, or negligent ; that 

mistress was cruel, and love a tormen' 
well when he attempted to please her, 
was impatient under her harsh usage, 
voured to regain his ease and liberty. 
Vpt. 10. As the ancients had ba 
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have Tenon to think, TiboUoi wat not averse. 
His misery, therefore, mist have been extreme, 
when it forced him to wish for snch a metamor- 
phosis, as not only would have deprived him of 
every satis&ction of sense, bat rendered him an 
eternal cnrse and reproach to all seafiuing people. 

Ver. J 7. Some critics contend, that TibuUus 
here ascribes to Apollo the invention of elegy, 
and thereby determines the dispute which so 
warmly engaged the grammarians of ti)e Augustan 
age : but others, with more reason, suppose that 
the poet, in this place, intended only in general 
to represent this god as the author and patron of 
poetry. The translator has given the line a sense 
different from both; with what propriety, the 
reader vriU determine. 

Ver. 89. The /acinus and cedes^ in the original, 
allude to the many massacres and proscriptions 
which were the dreadful effects of those civil wars 
which at last extinguished the liberty of Rome. 
The botdieries by which Octavius acquired the 
sovereignty of the world, fixed such disgrace 
upon himself, and so deeply stained his fhmily 
with tbe imputation of cruelty, that even tiie 
mereiei of Caesar are become suspected. Indeed, 
ndtiier Augustus nor Julias are to be accused of 
baring been the first, vrho subverted the constitu- 
tion of their country ; for this was done in the 
days of Marios and Scylla : and if we consider 
the venality of the people, the luxury of the 
lenate, the small number of good men who sur- 
rived the public calamities, and add to this the 
rapaciousness of the generals and governors of 
[>rovinceSy we shall be induced, perl»ps, to allow 
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But more correspondeut to onr poefs seutiineiits 
is the following Gi-eek Epigram : 

IIv /MV TO X'^f^H^ ^fW ^^of o^« '>ff^f 
Ey vonv, eur« jcwty fv vf otufOK lilflrai. 

Will the reader pardon me one quotation more? 
It is a homorouB epitaph on a dog which belonged 
to a married ladjr of intrigue* 

Ijatrwimfwrta exeepi, muius anumtes. 
Sic pUicui Domino, sic placui Domini. 

Ver. 48. By the pronoun tibi, in the text, the 
poet seems to have had some particular person in 
his eye. 

Tlie ancients looked upon it as one of the most 
dreadfiil misfortunes which could befiU any person, 
to be deprif ed of funeral honours. 

The inculcating of this was one of the wisest 
contrivances of ancient legislation, and was trans- 
mitted originally from Egypt to Greece. By it, 
not only private murders, but vices of all kinds, 
were, in a great measure, checked or prevented. 
For, as an ingenious writer observes, it was a cus- 
tom among the Egyptians, before they interred 
their dead, to canvass over their actions, and to 
bring their whole past life to a trial, before judges 
ai^pointed for that purpose. Those who, upon a 
fiiir and impartial examination, were found to have 
lived a virtuous and good life, were dismissed from 
the tribunal with praises proportionable to tlieir 
merit, reconunended as worthy examples to pos- 
terity, and assigned over to tlie society of the 
blessed in the shades below; but others, in whose 
diameters vice and mischief were predominant, 
were publicly • branded with infamy, ?ifid assigned 
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tJie regions of affliciiou. (I 
MU contiuced, tliat be the 
ipartial trial after dcalli, wlieteii 
power, and forinae, could a 
a proper and jtiBt sentcnc< 
ei'e powerful clicck»to viee,i 
la firlne. The legis1iltDrc,li 

\>y the Eupemtition alreadif 
t those whose bodies were nnbu 
iider in a htate of rcstlctsceM a hni 
thf baoks of the river Stjx. Ni 
inttil to obviate by terror the 
ennent of those wbom the EtDrriTinf 
dlinns were afraid to bring to thii tea 
n^ desirous to shelter the mciDor] 
;t from ignominy by an omiibion i 
lony. The public interment of the 
at insulted upon, only as cnncoini 
es, and by corruptioa aftcnvBrds uu 
y part of tliem. 

;. Joainies B 
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Ver. 98. Upon sodi venes of onr anthor as 
these have tiie commentaton reared tlie trite 
opinioDy that Tlbullos, by iiis extravagance, squan- 
dered away his fortune, llie text, however, can- 
not be construed into any inch meaning. Ovid, 
with more justice, might be said to have spent his 
inheritance from the following lines : 

JUud et ittud kmbei, nee em contenta, rajana est. 
Sub tUuium nosiroi mUU avara lares. 

Kerned. Amor. 

But, in tmth, small stress is to be laid upon such 
expressions in the poets ; and therefore Broekhu- 
hnsins might liave spared the eensure he passes on 
Tibullus, on account of this passage, elegy delight- 
ing in imaginary distresses. 

Ver. 69. Critics are greatly divided in their 
opinions about the hippomanes. Theophrastus, 
Aristotle, and Theocritus mention a plant of that 
name, the smell of which made mares run mad for 
the stallion. While some commentators assert, 
that it was a fig-like excrescence which grew on 
the forehead of a foal, and which, being bit off 
and swallowed by the mother, made her passion- 
ately fond of her ofispring. Hence it came to be 
used in philtres of old, and to be applied meta- 
phorically to express love. Others contend that 
it was a poison, qttod eqwB in libidinem excitatw e 
l^cia emittebant, 

Ver. 7^. The Thessalians being a wild and un- 
ci vilixed people, it b no wonder that they were 
addicted to the foUies of witchcraft. Their coun- 
try produced many powerfiil plants, and some of 
the first physicians we read of were bom there. 
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Nemeiiis ; but whether he would ba^ 
reality a» good as bis word let the lovei 
Mr. Hammond's first Elegy is an j 
this. 
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Mbssalinus, to whom the following 
is addressed y was the son of the illustri 
This young nobleman^ whom both hi 
poets represent as inheriting his father 
had been appointed one of the qu: 
priests, to whose care the keeping an 
tion of the Sibylline oracles were in 
these Tenerable writings had been ( 
Augustus nnder the statue of Apoll 
temple, erected on Mount Palatine ; 
was supposed to preside o? cr vaticir 
• narticular manner over these mystei 
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pretntioii, even then, wai tbonglit to be sng • 
d by Apollo, Tibolloi entreats the god to 
i his yoong friend, whenever public cahiniiticB 
Id reader it necessary for the priests to have 
urte to them. 

le Romans were proud of being thought the 
irity of the Trojans ; and their poets embraced 
r opportunity of making their couit to the 
Ic \ij adopting that notion. Nor was this 
idiee eonfined to the meaner sort of Romans i 
a Cesar, and his successor, either believed, 
fected from political motives to believe, that 
were descendants of JEneas; (Vid. in Suet. 
it. J. C«s, et Aug.) Nay, so far was this 
carried, that Augustas entertained a design 
ansferring the seat of empire from Rome to 
; which city, by his and Julius's attention, 
in a flourishing situation, lliis the 
dreaded not a little ; and to such a lieiglit 
heir apprehensions increase, (A. U. C 754.) 
i Augustus was in Syria, that Horace, all 
ier as he vras, is aupposed to have written 
BoUe ode, Jmttwnet ienacem, (lib. iii. ode 5.) 
uely to dissuade tlie emperor from that mea- 
As this, however, was a very delicate subject, 
lone knew better to flatter his patron than 
oe, he abruptly breaks off, 

Nim h^eJocMit eomvemiunt Zjrfv. 

bfoUns, however, not lying under the same 
stioBs to Augustus as the lytic poet, and 
er courting the smiles nor dreading the frowns 
e edirt ; he, like a true patriot, in ail the 
itiasBi of poetsy, introduces the Sibyl, push- 
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ing on ^neas to the new settleinenty destbed by 
heaven for him and his followers, in Italy. 'This 
event, (says the prophetess) whenever it takes 
place, will effectually recompense yon for your 
present loss, and future disasters; yoa yonrseif 
being to become a god; as your posterity, the 
Romans, are predestined to conquer the worM, of 
which Rome is to be the capital.' 

This surmise (which no conunentator has touched 
on) throws a particular beauty on tbe whole of the 
Sibyl's speech; which otherwise appears inaptly 
placed, where it now is inserted. 

Shall we pay a compliment to Horace and Tibol- 
lus (who probably let one another into the foil 
«cope of their patriot-productions), and suppose, 
that these had some weight with the emperor of 
tUo world? At all events, as Augustus professed a 
great veneration for the Sibylline books, and was 
anxious to be thought the son of Apollo (see tlie 
notes), who, he said, fought for him at the battle of 
Actiuro ; the people (whose prejudices, to tbe 
removing their seat of empire, nmst have beea 
augmented by our poet's well-timed prophecy) 
would have regarded Augustus's breach of the 
SybiPs orders as the most impious of violatioBs. 
Besides, so flagrant a disrespect, and in one too of 
such eminence, might have produced the most 
fatal consequences to his govenunent, by weaken- 
ing the reverence which his subjects entertained 
for the Sibylline writings. This, Augustus was too 
sensible not to perceive, and too political not to 
avoid. 

But if the translator is deceived in his coqjee- 
ture of tbe design which Tibnlliu proposed to 
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'id writing this fine poeniy he, however, 
ly wiflbM that the nine may always devote 
.ptnres to the service of their coontry, and 
HTDStitnte their talents in fiattering tyranny, 
miog the passions of gnilty greatness. The 
shall thee joyfully acknowledge the Ian- 
of the gods, and own the Muses for the 
ite daughters of Jove, 
remaining part of the Elegy is thrown, we 
ppose on purpose, into an artfnl obscurity 
lection. Most of the prodigies whicli the 
entious, are said by historians to have hap- 
sit the death of Jnlhu Caesar ; and may we 
ijectnre, that Tibullus meant, by recapitn- 
these, to insinuate that the gods caused the 
to be slain, for his attachment to TroyP 
ircnmstance conid not fail to ahinn his 
or; especially too as he must have been 
»as, that he even ontdid Julius in his affec- 
that city; and it is certain, that he by no 
equalled that usurper in point of personal 
e. 

if Tibullus wrote with freedom, his freedom 
companied with decorum ; for, as a Roman 
les it, it is always dangerous, Seribere in 
Ki potest proseribere, 

lie poet supplicates Apollo to avert such 
ss for the future ; by which means, peace 
return to bless Italy, and rural devotion 
flourish. Tibullus supposes that the god 
his petitioiv and describes the joyful cere- 
\ practised by the grateful villagers upon 
:asion. 
Be solemnities concluding, as usual, with 
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mirtli and wmey the yoong pewanU begm to dis- 
close their lovet, and condemii the cruelty of their 
iiiistreases. Thii leads our poet inseniib^ i^to a 
recollection of his own amoroos misiortaiies : lor 
Nemesiii was still inflexible. This, he s^ys, not 
only impaired hb health, but affected has poetical 
powers : so that, ftr from being able to do justice 
to great subjects, be scarce coold write a little 
elegy. This was an artful apology for the seen- 
iug inaccuracy of his present pq^m. Notwidi- 
standing all the consequences of bis iU-iequitied 
passion, so thorough a lover was our poet^ that he 
did not wish to shake off his love; but only beg> 
^ed tliat Nemesis would at last condescend to 
abate of her rigour : ' for, as Messaliuus (adds he) 
U poshing forwards in the lists of fame, the ro- 
gard and friendship which I profess for his fiither 
and himself, absolutely require a total freedom of 
i;enias, that I may celebrate those triumphs which 
his grateful country will soon decree him.* 

In the conclnsion, Messala is introduced as en- 
joying tlie felicity of seeing his son triumph; upon 
which occasion the poet supposes that 1^ patron 
will entertain Rome with magnificent spectacles. - 

The poem ends with a petition to. Apollo, that 
tliese things might be accomplislied. 

History informs tlmt Messalinus, by steadilji 
treading in the footsteps of his ■ father, was ho 
noured ^ith a triumph, and A. U. C. 750, had th 
consulship conferred upon him ; but Tibuihis die 
many years before these things happened. 

It is not easy to determine how old MessaKu 
was at the time this poem was written. He b 
not, probably, long put on thfe manly gown ; 
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we find that LeDtnltu, the sod of Lentnlon, wus 
diosen into the college of aogors at 17 or ju 
yean of age ; and from this coHege the quinile- 
ccniTirs were elected. Upon these occasioiu, tll(^ 
friends of tlie pontiff were invited to a maflrnifi. 
cent snpper ; and it is probable it was at tliu en- 
tertainment that the tbllowiog poem was 6rst re- 
cited. 

Ver. 9. The original here would seem extremely 
ridicaloos to a mere modem reader. Literally 
tnmalated, it signifies neither more nor less, than 
■n entreaty to his godship to pnt on his holiday 
Baity cori his' hair, and wash his face. A strange 
bint this to so ^eat, so youii^ and beautiful a di- 
rinity as Apollo. Is it from their patron-god, 
that some of his modern vassals have derived their 
ideas of dress and cleanliness? The sublimesit ge- 
ninses are not exempted from paying an attention 
to the little decencies of life, respecting which 
the fiiir sex are our best instructors. 

The polite Calliniachus, in his hymn to Apollo, 
draws a more amiable picture of the god of poe- 
try, in the following versus : 

Toy X^C^ ^ woXkm irt It uala ^vf*cv eittitt 

T$fuirm, hmOcu yof trtt At7 lf|»of lirat. 

Oyi§ I %9f^ JW ^o^t «^' iy fjLWW li/buif onrn 

Epn yof uiMfAvof, ri( at u fta ^tSw eutioi ; 

X{uTta rw voXTufM tot' tviulov n t> iTtrofvt; 

HrTc Xu{i|, ftc Fer. 28, 29, See. 

InmorUl booovra %ait the luippy thronp;, 
Who, gralefal to the god reeoand the long : 
And honoara well Apollo can command, 
For hffh in power he sits, at Jove's right hand. 
Bat' in tlie god racfa beaming glories blend, 
The day loeqnal to his praiae wiJl end. 



His fragrant locks aisiii amorusuu u«w», 
Prop gladoen down, and btoomlog health dUI 



Ver. 12. Ariosto has imitated this f 
the beginning of his third canto. The ( 
blems of Apollo the poet, lyrist, or feat 
were, a crown of laurel, Ins hair finel 
flowing at fiill length, a lyre in his left 
wearing a magnificent robe that fell di 
feet. In this manner was tliis god repi 
the temple which Angiistus dedicated 
the Palatium ; and thus it was that th 
old were habited, when they sang to t 
the tables of the great Hence, as P 
observes, the propriety of the epitb 
conferred on Jopas by Virgil; which » 
have too hastily censored, as wholly foi 
purpose. 

So fond was Augustus of Apollo, ^ 
medals, and other representations of th 
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Accordingly, Servios teUs us, that there were sta- 
tues of Aogiutoi in Rome, which represented him 
under the character, and with the attributes, of 
tint god. We also know, tiiat in a certain in fa- 
mous feast made by Augustus (at which he and 
five of his courtiers represented the six great ce- 
lestial gods, as some of the ladies of his court re- 
presented the six great goddesses) he himself 
chose to appear with the emblems of Apoiln. All 
these circomstances but too plainly show, that 
the successor of Julius gave in to the flattery tliat 
was paid him; and that he thought himself, at 
least loved to he thought by otliers, like Apollo. 
But tlie greatest absurdity of all (as Mr. Spencc 
justly observes) was, that because Apollo was 
osoally represented with a particular flow of li;2;ht 
beaming from his eyes, he roust needs have it sup- 
posed tliat his eyes also, which were really fine, 
darted forth so strong a brightness, as to dazzle 
those who looked upon them too nearly or too 
steadily. Oeulos habuit clarosy ac nt^idos, (says 
Suetonius) quibtu etiam existimari tolebat inease 
quoddam divuu vigoria, gaudebatque ai quU sibi 
aerius eontuenti quasi ad /ulgorem soliSy vultum 
tubmitteret. To such a pitch of extravagance does 
absolnte power lead even tlie well-meaning 1 

Ver. 16. For tlic lots, see notes on the third 
Elegy of the first book ; and who tlie augurs were 
hath been explained already. The Haruspices, to 
whoniy according to the Tuscan discipline, belong 
the province of explaining prodigies, by inspect- 
ing the bowels of victims, were servants of the 
pnbliCy and had salaries for attending the magis- 
tnte%in all theur sacrifices. Hence, they never 



of power wu ttarowD into lb« 
■nd oiiiimatcs, who, by Ibii v 
MrVei, (De Legib. Ub. ill. c 
enablml tu cb«ck tbe bctioui 
biii>e«. 

Mioutiw Felix, tnd othor 
■icribe oraclo, die. to Uie 
ddviJ, or otber impue ipiriti, 

FolybiD* vwy Mntibly dedg 
whicli tiie RoBui state Iwl « 
tbe iDpcntitkin of iti Tfllgai 
by the lUteamen (wy* be) U 
effectaally introdnceil into ti 
citizeus, uid mto poblic af 
help being inrprited at IL 
Mgicioot politicUn) ww, ■ 
entirely for (be uke of tl 
ciety of wiie men only co 
viicme would bo nper 
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I iaii^ nm eontenmendOf mi0ore» mottri wutxi^ 
kame remfteenmt, 

Ule the ■ngmt w«re taking the anspices, or 
wtoif the hetTens, all public busineM was in- 
itt«d. Jalios Gbmt first broke throaKh this ; 
Ckmdrasy to facilitate the baDishment of Ci- 
y HDODg other laws to decoy the people, 
led that no magistrate should take the aa- 
iSy or contemplate the heavens, while they 
* actually assembled on public business. This 
latioB took ptece A.U.C. 695. But the peo- 
Dot content with this, extended the privilege 
le uninterrupted prosecution of afiairs on the 

er. 20. The SykiUewet^ tf Rome, &c.] Tliese 
ings were kept anciently in a coffer of stone, 
deposited in a subterranean place in the Capi- 
Bot that noble pile of buildings being de- 
jred by fire, A.U.C. 671, and the Sibylline 
CB along with them, Sylla rebuilt the C^apitol, 
sent deputies into Ionia, to collect all the Si- 
ine verses which tradition had still preserved, 
f succeeded so well, that a volume, consisting 
I thousand lines, was composed from their 
aings, and deposited in the CapitoL Augus- 
CsRsar, after the death of Lepidus, when he 
: upon himself the ofilce of high priest, quid- 
feiidiccTUM UJbrmrwn Greed Latudqne generis^ 
is vel paruM idtmeis auctorUnu mdgo ferehatur, 
8 ty mUlia^ eantraeta undique, eremavit ac soloa 
mii SUnflUnoa, These, indeed, when purged 
rhat be supposed to be spurious, Augustus 
ed in two golden lockers, under the statue of 
lloy in the temple he had dedicated to that 



god ooMounlPjlatice, A.U.C. 7 
in Vit Auf;. cap. 31. 

According to Lactantitta, tlK 
verges which were [>r«erved sacn 
perfpctioa of all bnt tliat of tlip 
vivre those of the CiimiEaii Siby 
its well as tliDBC of lifr itiBlen, we 
hemic Bumbfn, lenJK pedi/mi ; and 
may ho depended upon, were w 






. Lib. V 



Id tlie second Punic war, when 
daced to verv great difiicaltle*, tli 
Eulled UiR sibylline books. Thei 
)iiiliioD of the enemy from Ital; t 
tliEir institnting, with oxtraordinai; 
nnniMi games to Apollo. 

The year in which the secular t 
foimei, the Apollini 
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Tlie SibylliDB books cominiieil 

:e till alinul Ihe time of llieoi 

D the grcHteit part of llie bci 

verted to Chris riaiiity, tbey be^n 
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dice of bis elder brother Niimitor, and contiuucd 
qniet possession of the regal dignity till he was 
lin by RooMihu and Remos, the sons of Ilia, Nu- 
itoi^ daughter. These seated their grandfiitber 
jMin the throne; and two yean after fonnded 
jomt. Usher phMses this last event before the 
th Olympiad, A.M. 3250: others, with Varro, 
K it to the Sd Olympiad, and 43dd year after tlie 
sstmction of Troy, in the d960th of the Julian 
eriod, 753 years before the natitity of oor Sa- 
onr. 

Ver. 99. Rome was usually called Urba tttema, 
I the antiquaries, poets, and medals testify. But 
' Rome was predestined by the gods to last for 
rer, how vain, how impious would it be to re- 
love the seat of empire to any other place! 
Ver. 31. Such, at that time, was the condition 
f those hills on which Rome was founded. But 
'etrarch and Dyer, in describing their present 
4ite, present us with a very different prospect. 

Qidfit. queila M hitperio aniiea sede 
Trmuta in pace e trUmphante in guerra, 
Fu! perch* aUro che U loco har non H vede. 
QtuiUa che Roma/u guace, s'*atterra 
Quest cvi Pherba copre e calca U plede 
Fur MoU ad del vMne, ei har ton terra. 
Roma chtf I mondo vinse, al tempo ctde 
Che i piani ituU%a e che Valtezsa alterra, 
Roma in Roma non e. Volcano e*Marte 
La grandexza tU Homa a Roma han toUa, 
Struggendo Popre e di natura e di arte, 
VoUo eossopra ii mondo e*n polve e voUa 
Efra queiU ruine a terra sparte 
Jm se *tes*a eadea morta e sepolta. 
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^1 K<>UU i:i«IIUllSlf n«MM*w..«-^.v.~, 

Amid the thickcu. 80 rvvolvct a 
80 time ordainp, who roUi ihe thli 
From dait nftxn to rt«st. B«bol<l 
Of oMMldcring urni (their uhtt b 
DaiC of iIn! miKUty i) (lie unM Mc 
And at Its baie, fh>iii wlienoc (he 
Down (be ^nrn deiert ilrceti yon 
Lamenii the lanei the vUkso m t 

By Jove*8 temple the poet 1 
which in tlie days of Au|(iiiitus ^ 
embellishment, and rirheft, one 
and magnificent edifices in the 
was destroyed by fire, (an evi 
already taken notice oO Aogu 
rcbnild it, but died ere it was f 
said, he, in his last moments, re 
thing wanting to complete hi 
not, however, wholly rebuilt ti 
Catulus, who liad the honour t 
to have his name inscribed np< 
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OMd to have been lent At>m betten, 
tnjf bnt to raiie to Jupiter a temple 
liy of hit mvesty. Ob the firtt of Ja« 

coDRilt always went in proeession to 
i; and ril who entered the city in trt- 
lired tidther in pomp, to pay their so* 
'3 to Jore. 

irians asade a difference between Arx 
Hmm ; bot, if we are not mistaken, they 
mes indiscriminately used. 
set firom line twenty-ninth of tlie mer- 
uit wliere the Sibyl addresses /Eneas, 
ir too long; as it diverts the attention 
iomsBan Sibyl, who is about to prophesy. 

prophetess's allusion to the particular 
»re the descendants of ^Eneas were to 
r eternal city, might hatre, perhaps, ap« 
icure, (a defect to which prophetic lan- 
lable) without a previous and mofe full 
a ; our poet's conduct, it would seem, 
ireign to the purpose^ as might at first 
id. 
id, Ftet and Propert. lib. iv. for similar 

DS. 

, In a former note, we have taken notice 
anness of infant Rome. Neither did it 
iprove in magnificence till many ccntu- 
Their temples indeed were adorned 
hies : bnt these (as Phitarch observes in 
Marcellus) made the city rather dread* 
leasjn^. After the conquest of Syracuse 
sUoiy the Romans became acquainted 
iner arts, and no doubt their architecture 
improved: and yet Aiigustos boasted. 
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it inuiMUtioiiB fFom the Tyber; bnt TarqaU 

Priscus having effectually drained it, it be- 
*, in process of time, one of the noblest streets 
,e city, 
er. 45. In Virgil, Creosa appeared to ^neas, 

prophesied to him his futnre settlement, 
ancients generally suppose, that the souls of 
ieparted are endowed with a power of prp- 
ing ftiture events; bnt no prophecy was so 
lUy striking, none more to be depended upon, 

what proceeded from the month of a >Siby]. 
ce the reverence paid by tlic Romans to the 
JUne books ; and lience it was that Augustus 
(elf afiected so much to rely upon their decla- 
^ns. Thus has Tibullus happily blended snb- 
ty vrith art. The Sibyl concludes her pro- 
sy with a prayer to Apollo, by which she intc- 
I that Kod in the events of her prediction : and 
1 this circumstance, the propriety of our poets 
-ess to Apollo, in the beginning of the Elegy, 
e conspicuously appears, 
oetical prophecy makes the reader acquainted, 
ire hand, with some events, which are to hap- 
in the progress of the poem : and prevention 
in elegant critic calls it) is when such things 
spoken of at present, which nevertheless are 
to come to pass for years or ages. 
*he same critic observes, that poetical predic- 
s are generally uttered by superior beings ; or 
nman beings are introduced, they are either 
1 as are already in another state of existence, 
DSt on the verge of quitting this. Thus, Hec- 

in Homer, foretels the death of Achilles; and, 
the same manner, Orodes, in Virgil, warns 



; .1 




_a capacity of oor » „< 

rtUkt »t PV^,!,. poet- V-Int 
^ttiorily .to *y these ad«»t 

o' •'^*.;" V>e»»ty. »^„ t»o 
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Mys in a truly inspired langaage : ' I will 
r thee wonders in the lieavens and in the earth : 
dy and iSre, and pillars of smoke : the sun 

be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
d. I will cause the son to go down at noon, 
will darken the earth in clear day. All the 
Irt Hghts of heaven will I make dark over thee, 
set darkness npon the land.' In that truly 
ime passage, the sun and lights seem only to 
i left the heavens to shine with all their bound- 
OHuesty in the poet* s mmd. 
er. 51. The poet here plainly points out the 
* Nomicins, which, as the Sibyl prophesied, 
led away from iBneas all that was mortal, 
fitted him for the company of the gods ; as 
I beautifully tells the story. Vide Ovid's 
UMU book ziv. I. 609. 

ich is the poetical account of ^neas*s depar- 
from life : but antiquaries differ widely as to 
namer of his death. Some assert, that his 
' was found drowned in the Numidus, after 
»connter with Mezentins ; while others main- 

that he was indeed killed on the banks of 
river, but that his body, tumbling into the 
m, could never be recovered ; and that it was 
s artfully given out by his successors, that the 
had taken him to themselves. Accordingly 
'as honoured with the appelkition of Detu 
'eSy or ayO^MTo^i/uioy; and Dionysius Halicar- 
us (lib. i. p. 40.) informs us, that not only a 
i\ was dedicated to him, with the following 
ption, 

PATRT. DEO. INDIGETI. 

QVr. KVMICT. AMNIS. 

VNDAS. TEMPERAT. 



eat, sacris interceptus. Vest€B enim lu 
de hocftuminey licebat. Broekb. 

Ver. 56. In the first battle, which 
ried on against the Latins and RutnJ 
fraudatua LacinuB ftupiiaM, Latiniu 
upon which, the Rutulian prince, Ton 
aid from Mezentius, kiug of tiie 1 
fell in tlie second action : but JEaevL 
wards appeared, as the scholiast tell 
third and last engagement, Ascanius 
death of his father, by killing Mezen 

But why does the poet bestow o 
epithet Barharoy since that prince, < 
Virgil, informs us) was of Grecian < 
lenius endeavoured to solve this que 
posing, tliat Tumus spoke bad Lat 
vel halbus erat. But there is no oc< 
such hypothesis; siuce we find, 
that the Romans called both Italiai 
Berbari, Vide Fest. in voc. Barbar 
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^er. 59. Broekhnsiiu is ample in citing antho- 
es to prore, that Ilia was neither asleep, or re- 
led (contrary to what is asserted in the text), 
en Man, or whoever was the father of Ro- 
los and Remos, begot these twins upon her. 
er her dettvery she drowned herself in the Ti- 
; aad hence she is said, by the poets, to have 
ai married to that river. 
Tor. 6t. Mars was so fond of his helmet, shield, 
lja:velin,thathe did not quit them, even when 
ng upon -his amours, of which he had several : 
: as tlie most ftmons of these was his intrigoe 
h IKa, (or, as others call her, Rhea, Sylvia,) 
mother of Romnlns and Remns, so it became 
opular subject for the medalists, statuaries, and 
nters, as well as poets, among the Romans, 
a relievo, in the possession of the MelUni fit- 
ly at Rome, we sof Mars descended upon earth, 
1 moving towards Rliea, who i» asleep on it. 
d on the reverse of a medal which Mr. Addison 
ntions, and Mr. Spence has given an engraving 
that god is represented in an earlier point of 
le, in the air, as descending down to her. By 
WIS of this medal, that polite scholar, Mr. Ad- 
on (Vide Travels, p. 189) was enabled to ex- 
dn the two following lines in the eleventh satire 
Jovenal, which had puzzled all the commenta- 

Ac nudam ^giem cljfpeo fulgent is et hasta, 
Pendmtisque Dei periiuro ostenderet hosti. 

\t the Roman soldiers, who were not a little 
ood of their founder^ and the military genius 
' their republic, used to bear on their helmets 
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Ver.63. llii8apo»t««,r. 
feediqg on the seven hilts, wk 
wards stood, is highly picturesi 
places tiie object before the e) 
Sach is tlie ma^c of poetry ! ' 
but especially the sacred and [ 
abound with these bold sallies of 

Ver. 65. The Romans were e 
tievc tlie gods had predetennin* 
should be the metropolis of tif 
Horace writes^ 

Gentlbus est aliis tellus data I 
' \' ' Romuna: spatium est urbiB t 



i; \ 



And Martial calls Rome 

lltrranun dmnina gentiumqi 

I , Into how many misfortimes 

1 1 . Chat state, and especially the 

her own annals testify I 
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71. Crities differ greatly in the nnmber, as 
i in ihe names of Ifae Sibyls ; nor are they 
agreed with regard to their parentage, 
ff repatation, and the age in which they lived, 
makes them to have been ten in number; 
io his catalogue of them, gives as only 
Allan and Ansouins limit them to four; 
kohis Gellius and Pliny the elder acknow- 
ot one. But Rosinus adopted Varro's opi- 
od has, from good authority too, given us 
veral names. lib. iii. cap. 24. 
poet mentions four of the Sibyls by name, 
rophile, Mermessia, Amalthea, and Albuna. 
I makes the first and third of these to be 
le with the Cumsean Sibyl ; but we have 
lority of Pausanias for asserting that He* 
was bom on Mount Ida, of a mortal fa- 
it immortal mother^ that she lived before 
e of the Trojan war, and predicted the 
f Helen, and the faU of the Trojan empire, 
verses too, were probably scattered some 
Jons, (admonuit) exciting the Romans, 
JEnesB were of Trojan descent, to act a 
part to the Phrygians, and by their good 
sompensate to them all the losses they had 
d by the destruction of Troy : and there- 
: poet mentions her; and desires Apollo 
I Meflsalinus also in the interpretation of 
>hetic writings, as well as in those of the 
ree. This method of explaining 

pM Amaliheat qtHdqtUd Mermessia dixit, 
rophUe Phabo grata quod admonuit : 
que AUnma sacras Tiberis perjiumina sortet 
rtafit, Hcco perlueritque sinftr^ 



s aH the difficulty of connect 
nlatora saw, bnt never offered It 

11 Vulpius, by joining these four lioes 



St ipse, prcarr, ^utd camat Uia, 



lommoD petition ti 

I Herophile ia called ir 
uaaoial, lib. ! 






xt. Or. 

, telk 
» called bene 
igbler, and sometime 
il' VpoUo. Slie visited Cliiros, Delos, i 
', from a stone, nhich tbat aac 
Ivr saw, she uttered oracles : bat 
uf liei' time at Samoa ; aud, dyin 
luried in tbe grove of Smintbeoi 
ler epitnpli, wbicli he Itaa presen 
rmeiisia, sllbongli onr poet mak< 
■t person, was probably the same as 
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{b its waters toocbed these compositions, yet 
dwy not tbe power to wet them. 
It thongh all these Sibyls were eminent, the 
seas Sibyl was chiefly regarded by tlie Ro- 
i; who, according to Livy, brought nine 
js to Tarqninias Priscns, offering them to him 
hree bondred pieces of gold fPAtZi^iptJ. The 

deriding her price^ she instantly bnmt three 
lem in bis sight; and then demanded the same 

lor the six. Tarqoin hereupon calling her 
xtravagant mad-woman, she committed three 
e to the flames, and asked him still the same 
ey for the remainder. The king, astonished 
his, paid her what she demanded ; and receiv- 
the volumes, (which were supposed to contain 
fatnre destinies of Rome) deposited them in 
Capitol, as above related. « 

liny, in talking of tbe oldest statues which 
e to be found in his time at Rome, has the 
>wing passage : Equidem et SibylkB juxta ros- 
9996, mm mtror, ires sintf Ueet ; una quam Sex, 
woius Tmirua adilis pleina reitUuit: dua quas 
Mesaala (Corvmus^s father) prtuMS putwrem hagy 
Ictii Naciiy posUas tetate Tarquimi Prisciy nut 
am mUeeeditUivm easent in Capitolio, Lib. xxxiv. 
.5. 

^er. 79. When stony tempests feU^ &c.] See in- 
ices of all these prodigies in the sixth chapter 
he first book of Valerius Maxiraus. 
L late Italian author ingeniously accounts for 
wars of stones, and all the other kinds of 
wers, which historians and naturalists mention. 
\ also Lncan's ninth book. 
fMd. When comets glared,'] Few prejudices ar« 



Oni earth viu m lu-..^ 

Ver. 83. Ta charge (he clorln 
of thii prodigy ire freqneol in 
poeti and hiitoiiuu ; to the diigfi 

Ver. 66. Altbongti an edipK 
ever rej^ded by tbe Romaiu a 
wtiich Tibnllni >peak» of, and 
wben Onar wu killed, wan, (i 
mat prodigioni, Biore it taited 
year. 

Wbal ! and ia natare Ocd to t 
Tiibloiu,4o be forced out of hi 
whan a tyrant ii cat otfi Th' 
1t( bu« adatetion, bnt not of 
VbCD, Indeed, a (ritad to mu 
dementi m^ with propriety b 
menting bit Ikll; and yet, m 
eicelleat ode to manlund liof 
hippeni, that 

TboK bnTe no eliinni to picur 
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amstanee of their being under the pro- 
' tbe Dii Ii^eri et Averientes, See in- 
thif in Livy and Joliofl Obsequcns. 
k Ovid, in that astonishing work of his 
FasHy gives as the following accurate 
lof thePoWta: 

:» de vUulo, cHterem, stiputasque/atales 
tmii piena/ebma auta manu, 
',0 transiUi fottttu ter in ordktejlammai ; 
fue lauratas aurea nUtU aquas. 

h. The original of this passage cannot 
ed in poetical English. It describes a 
kissing, wherein the person to be kissed 
le saloter, held and polled forward by 
U his lips met the others. This, accord* 
ekhnsius, the Italians call a Florentine 
3 Kemp, Dissert J de Oscul, 
I. Such domestic descriptions are often 
mg than the boldest flights of poetry ! 
>oands in them : they are certain signs 
loess of a ¥rriter*8 heart. 
. The form of deprecation was this : 
that the pernon injured did not deserve 
that they wbhcd it had not been pro- 
and owned themselves actuated by a 
(ition : Mente maluy mala fatehantur. 
IS Broekhusius remarks) was the first 
ncd the former part of the Latin dc- 
as Dousa did the last. Tliis was a 
liod surely of making satisfaction, tlian 
nodenis have substituted iu its place, 
nd sword. 

. The reader by this time mast have 
i frequent recurrence of ideas in Tibul- 
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description of those arrogant exhi 
perity, without being struck with i 
we can never tliink highly of the I 
people who could behold with pie 
ing instances of calamity, and o: 
fortune, as those solemnities affo; 
greatest mouarcfas of the earth ' 
dragged from their thrones, to atti 
insolent parade of an insulting < 
it was natural for the Romans to 
insolence which they gained by o( 

Ver. 140. These were at first c 
(T I Caesar^s last triumph they were of 

Ver. 144. LawriaH miiites (ra; 
peius) sequebantur eurrum triw^ 
pwrgoHy a cade hunuma intrarent i 

Ver. 151. Thepoet(asVulpius 
eternal chastity to Diana ; because 
I ^ giants, had endeavoured, but in va 

|4 , , ■• Testis mearum ceniimanm Gwm 

■■»■ •■ <>... .... 
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[IS Elegy is more than commooly difficult; and, 
at too fteqaently happens, the commentators, 
tedally Scalier, have increased these difficuk 
i, by endeavooriog to explain them. 
Emilias Macer, a nobleman, even famous in the 
gnstan age for his gallantry and wit, had beeli 
rusted by the successor of Julius with the 
mention of some military enterprise. At his 
Murtnre from Rome, it is probable, he boasted 
oar poet, that however deeply he seemed en- 
^ in love, yet was his heart his own, and now 
ly panted for military fame. As TiboUus could 
t bat regard this declaration as a secret satire on 
ovm conduct, he earnestly addresses Cupid to 
low Macer to the field ; from which if he did 
i bring him back, he threatens to desert bis ser- 
e himself, and in the various life of a soldier 
dissipate his temdresse for the fair. In fancy 
r poet becomes a military man, and bids adieu 
love and its trifling pursuits; but his ardour 
ID cools; he owns, though Nemesis was still 
ensible to his sufferings, that his passion for her 
B as violent as ever. From this, he takes occa- 
Q to advise the young noblemen of Rome, who> 
get rid of love, might flatter themselves that 
nilitary life would effectoally answer, to lay 
ie all their martial intentions, and, like him, 
plicitly serve under the banner of Cupid. His 
rice, however, does not seem to have been 
ished by those for whom it was designed : gold, 
ich at that time was chiefly to be obtained by 
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Nota loquor, &c. 

which in all editions aire placed at th 
Elegy, should immediately follow 

NegUgat hybemas. 

For, by tiiis change, these two lines, ' 
sally puzzled the commentators, liave 
and may be made sense of. But th 
of riches had so generally infected e\ 
TibuUns only begs tlwt lie might c 
he had, in all the simplicity of 8 
Unfortonately,^ however^ for oar [ 
liked opulence ; and, as he was w 
to her, he suddenly determines to b 
war 'f neither could Cupid be offer 
as with his spoils he only meant to 
tress. 

Ver. 1. This Elegy, and the tlii 
of tliis book, liave been miserabl 
»'— 4«^ tnorptiier. in the Varioni 
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ttncter a eontribntioti of four fines to tiiis, 
iSng at Acer omer fnctaty Arc. bat have ako 
1 to it the next Elc^, beginning Finireni 

mes Baptista Pins, Acltittes Statins, and 
lorpios, are all of opinion, that Tibnllns 
. here Pompeins Maeer, the son of Theo- 
s of Mitylene ; to whom Angostns intrasted, 
stonios informs ns, tiie ittanagement of his 
f. The arguments they allege in defence 
s, ave diiefly taken from Ovid ; who, in the 
ienth Elegy of his second book, speaks thns 
leer: 

rmen ad hratum dmn tu perducii AckUlem, 

PrUMequeJwdtis htduis aihut vhis 

ti, Maeer, ignmtm Veherit tessamus M wnirra. 

igaiD, 

( eanit, ittemo qmie^^tild rettabat Hamero 
Nk etreamt »umma lYotea belia mdnu, 

Pont. Ep. lib. iL Ep. 10. tot. 13. 

whence they conchsde, that Pompeins Macer 
I poet, and wrote the ' ParaKpoknena* of 
a:. This opinion is however nnsnpported by 
»1 anthority. But if there is no canse to 
e that Theophanes was a poet, we know 
&nilius Macer was a considerable one ; and 
made a distinguished figure in the court of 
itDs, it is not unreasonable to conclude, he 
le nobleman whom Tibnllus mentions in this 
• 

liUns Macer then Was bom at Verdna, a diy 
IS for the births of Lucretins, Catullm, afad 
rddtect Vithitins. Ofid informs ns , tint 

L. IT. H 



remain, m "';^„':":;^e "these to on! 

la^eKbdfadoxenverHS. ^om 

♦♦^ S^ he >»rote a « Tbeogony,* o 
adds, that new ^gleamed 

rhS r»te qS «t«t have belong, 
he pnvS "omeOttBg on tojes d 

l„r tat stigmatiMS the one as obsc 
fcAdi£ <U Macro, et nohts arb^rmi itce 
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ent paMCB under tbe name of JEm, Macer, is the 
rofk of one Odo, who was as wretched a poet, 
the was a bad physician. (Vide Lilio Gyrald, 
'. C Scaliger, and Oandent Menil. ItaL Illustr.) 
Ve therefore wonder how that elegant scholar 
nd excellent anatomist, Thomas Bartiioliny conld 
le so far imposed npon, as to take this miserable 
tnff for a poem, which was the delight of the 
kngnstan age. See his Dissert, de Medicis Poeticis. 

Yer. 3. This passage in the original has mightily 
Nuded the interpreters. Scaliger and Broekhu- 
ius explain it, as if the poet lamented the fate of 
ittle Oipidy who wonld now be obliged to attend 
Hacer to the field, and to be his armour-bearer. 
ITolpiaSy on the other hand, condemns Scaliger's 
explanation ; and says, that the poet seems to inti- 
nate^ that Cupid himself should put on arms, 
rhk sense of the passage is what the translator 
MS adopted, as the most poetical. 

We learn from Ovid, that Macerwas not averse 
U> loTe, but even mixed strokes of gallantry in his 
lieroic compositions. Vid, £1. 18. Ub. ii. ver. S5. 

Ver. 14. Read, instead of facta, in the generality 
Df editions, 

et mMi grata tuba ej#. 

Hammond has improved upon th» Elegy in his 
second. 
Yer** 21. This in the original is, 

pes tamen ipse redit. 

And, as Yolpios observes, it appears to have been 
a colloquial expression, equally idiomatical both 
to Ghreeks and Romans. 
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ianty, and the fireqoenoy of calamity ; and, 
NilliatiTes of these incnrable niseries, tliey 
d coBcar io reoommeoding kindnen, tem* 
ice, cantioDy and fortitude.' Rambler, No, 

r. 37. Would the reader know to what im- 
e extravagance the Romans went in thd 
e of sea-fish-ponds, he may consolt Varrq, 
ie Rost. cap. 17. where he treats of these 

r, 41. It is reported by historians, that Dome* 
the freeiUnan of Pompey, by attending that 
vl in his conquests, amassed greater wealth 
his master himself. It is probable, however, 
oet, in this passage, glances at some of the 
rian party. 

r. 43. fie ours ike Joys qf eeotwmic ease.] FVom 
riginal, * 

!# mIM Utta tmkant SamUt eomivta tettm 
Fidmfne Cumtma htbrica terra rata, 

ranslator approves of Scaliger's correction, 
srtiBg miki. Although by rendering it ^ ours/ 
£es in also HMy which is the other pronoun 
sontends for a place here. Tlie poet parti- 
y eelebrates Sanos and Cumae, as marts of 
est and cheapest earthem ware. Vide Pliny, 
lonii. cap. 12. 

r. 49. PHny Informs us, tet gold was not 
d at Rome till ^e year 647, about sixty-two 
after silver had been first coined there, 
ttb period, ike Romans, it seems, subsisted 
» money of the nations they conquered. 
r. 50. Embreidery Mmttre^ See,"} This in the 
lalis, 



Vm. ^. .. 
TyrisB (ltd L^iiu dye, un,_s 
wed pnnuKoowIf by good d 
Tjnm wM the ridieat drtst 
liie pntactt of the Roman 
purple ; a colour irtiicti tbey m 
■Dch foreign piincei ■■ dep< 
Hnune, but never till tlwy h 
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SciciDl ma not only not c 
taeroical by ttte Honmu. W< 
destroyed tbennelirci from 



Horn, on BtsGf ti/: itf$ 

Jam maimftid$$em leio, 

ch makes the beginning of this Elegy in ^me 
ions ; bat as onr poet everywhere else shows 
utmost abhorrence at deatli, as the best MSS. 
1 

FhUrent mmUi kto mala, fte. 

as it appears by the line 

Spes/aciiem NemeHn, &e. 

I he only was enumerating some of the many 
cts of 4hat catholic cordial Hope; the translator 
adopted the more common reading, and, with 
i«khDsius,has made this a distinct Elegy ; which, 
lot a few editions, is prepfostefonsly tacked to' 
forgoing poem. 

[lie whole existence of a lover is made up of 
•e and fears. Though always disappointed by 
mesis^ our poet still hoped that his amorous^ 
linations would at last be indulged : for this 
pose, he entreats her, as was natoral, by the 
igs she held most dear. The text informs us, 
t her sister had unfortunately fallen from 9 
idow, and broken her neck: this person had 
rays warmly espoused the interest of TibuUus ; 
I as it was a point of pagan belief that their 
wts continued their attention to their iriends 00 
tb, (especially if these paid proper honours to 
tir tombs) our poet informs his cruel fair<K)ne/ 
it he means to repair to her sister's monument, 
1 by obUtions of flowers, &c. to implore her 
istance. But, as it was natural for him to 
BfrnOy that the mentioning so favourite an object 
>irid renew all Nemesises grief for her unfortunate 
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Ver. 2. Hope is a poetical subject, to which 
my, both ancient and modern, have done great 
tice. Theognis sapposes, that when the othei 
is left the earth, Hope only staid behUid. This 
•ogfat Ovid has adopted : 

Ike dea, quumjkgerent scekratas numinm terras, 
m dU* iHiHsa tola remansU humo. 

hope, as well as fear, is one of the barriers im- 
nted in ns by nature, to prevent our rushing 
; of life ; ought it not to have been taken into 
estnnate of life in Hamlefs soliloquy? 

To be, or not to be; 

icb, however sensible, has (as a late critic well 
erves) nothing to do in the place where it is 
rodaced. 

rhis enumeration of the consequences of bope^ 
what it may be productive of, though not fre- 
9it in our poet, is yet common in Ovid, and has 
eed a fine effect even in preceptive poems ; but 
•vch as are impassioned or heroic, seems essen- 
ly improper. Hence Marino and Davenant 
reprehensible; neither is Shakspeare himself 
irely free from blame on this score. 
It. Pftul, with no less beauty than emphasis of 
iression, calls hope our * early immortality/ 
3 excellent author of the Night Thoughts thus 
tresses his sentiments with regard to wishing: 

Wbhing of all employmenis is the wont; 
Philofopby** reTene, aod heallb^ decay I 
Were I ai plnmp as stallM theology, 
Wiabiog woald waste me to this shade again. 
Were I as wealthy as a SoiUh-sea dream, 
Wisbing is an expedient to be poor. 
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•iNppOMdtolM 

Dot M that would be more in flie affecte 
Orid, dnm in the aatual v^ of TIU 
u the eonlext, wb«n carrfUly cwndei 
Oal the poet BDennt Hope, (he tnnditoi 
to flMt idleipretttian In the TenioB,Dot 
ing OtwBj, in hit tnmlttion irf Ob Ele) 
the lormtt. 

Ver. tt. VulpiM ha* coUected ahwHt 
of qnttatiam, to prore, that the and! 
deeply ilBtcled wlUi toirow, gencraUr h 
■ "■ «, ftr» tmfa 



ctitica] iDTMtigatlnnl 

Ver. t9. According to ancient ni 
ghost! often appeared in the rame diiai 
ntances in whicli thejp had departed life 
we hate a itriking initance in Virgil : S 

Instaocea of the lame sort may be fini 
Met. lib. ii. ver. 630. Fast Ub. t. ver 
in SUtint, Theb. lib. ii. ver. Ito. Bm 

fer. 3t. Biptista Onarini, in a son 
bt btama bis tongae fur being unable i 
his lore, thus addresses his eyes : 

Urn UMVta 1^ tA. tImgU mUnailri 
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iget might here be added, wherein 
re mentioned; for this has been 
lovers in all ages. But, as the 
er remarks, * There are flowers 
ely scattered^ and so easily cnrop- 
ircely just to tax the use of them, 
uch. any particular writer is de- 
laml ; for they may be said to be 
icients inlhe open road of poetry, 
odation of tlicir successors, and 
f eveiy one that has art to pluck 
joring their colours or their fra- 

were you guiUy, &c.] This is 

Orcadian lovers of Italy carry 

iyond the bounds of probability: 

ogrU cosa (sayi Aminta) 
piacarla/kor eht morte 
ehe ftr plaemria iit mora, 
tier fur ok' kt ^ia certo 
e compiacere, 6*ene dogUa 
we cose quai piu brami. 

le reader is desirous to know the 
dsed by the bawds of antiquity, 
)vid's £1. viii. lib. 1. and Proper- 
. In this particular, however, the 
)d (if the modest editor of a late 
romance describes them aright) 
:heir ancient predecessors* 



INTRODUCTION. 



Some words in the Elegies of thb book are < 
sort, which are freqaently used by the best i 
catachrestically ; sometimes denoting mor 
sometimes more intimate relations. The di£ 
of ascertaining the sense in which Tibull 
used them, has thrown a seeming obscarit 
poet, who will ever have the first place an 
the wits of Greece and Rome, for elegant 
city ; and has caused such illustrious annotaf 
Scaliger, Lipsios, and Mnretus, to stumble 
great difficulty is contained in the foUowin 
and if this can be cleared up, all the rest 
easy and intelligible. £1. i. lin. 2S. 

Jlitc tU4 vir quondam, nunc /rater, catUk Nem 
MittUt €t acclpias munera p€arva, rogat, 

Teque ^lOs Jurat car am magU esse meduiiis ; 
Sive sibi eof^unx, sive/utura sorer* 

Sed, potius cor^unx, hujus spem neminis Utt 
"->««.«« extittcto pallida dUis aqua. 
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fai tkk Miife MBretDS here vndenttnds them ; but 
this is too coM and mniiiiiiated to be admitted 
hito poetry, or to flow from the pen of Tibullus, 
when he is expressing the tender feelings of a fond 
dottlDg lover. It is mnch more probable, that he 
desigDed to represent by them one of those deli- 
cate eoBoeetioBs, which have their ibandation in 
the will and the aflections ; that by fnier he would 
hive us to mid^stand * a fond sMimirer ;' and by 
mnty * a beloved mistress/ who had entertained a 
reciplrocal kindness and esteem for her lover. 
This aeaae of the words is femiUar to most Ian- 
goagea. Nothing can be more fiill to this purpose, 
than what we meet with in the Canticles of Solo- 
moDy — ' Thoa hast ravished my heart, my sister, 
my apoose/ — di. iv. ver. 9. and in several other 
ptocea* 
Ovid also has used ttie words in this sense : 

Attofuor Hermione nuper/iratretngue vhrumtiue, 
Numcfratrem, liofnen coitfugis alter habet. 

And the Greeks had so accustomed themselves to 
this oae of them, that we find their Venus has a 
title given her hs Lycophron, which his scholiast 
exphdns by rwr oliXfovotov, ' the author of brotherly 
anociations.' And assigns this pretty whimsical 
raason for it : * For a commerce in love matters 
makes those who were strangers, brothers; and 
thoae who would carry on an amorous commerce 
seeretly, say of one they favour, he is my brother, 
he if ny rehition.' 

Having solved, we hope, this difficulty, we shall 
next consider what is tiie import of vir and con- 
jwHX. They certainly were designed to express 
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arms of another : bui uiwivx,^ . 
enoagh at Rome ; so that even a wife 
miss her hosband upon some displeasure 
least before actual matrimony) witboi 
her reputation by it : so that I think ho 
wife are the tme meaning of vir and cm 
This interpretation, however, is nc 
difficulties ; the silence of antiquity, a 
other circumstances, make. the marriage 
appear improbable; it has therefore bee 
by lipsius, that quondam ¥ms intended 
future, and not past time. It cannot 
that it is sometimes thus used ; but it 
raonly signifies the time past, or forme 
understand it otherwise here, wouk 
construction harsh and ungrammatical. 
confirmation of this, it appears that t 
Elegies of this book relate to the same 
the same distress: they were probal 
year's gift which Lygdamus, by the i 
- *- -onH to NesBra. 
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And again: 

Ljfgdmmut kie sUtu est j dolor huic et eura Netera 
Cot^tigls ertftit, causa perire/uit. 

In the diird Elegy, 

O niveam, qua te poterii mihi reddere, lucem. 

And again: 

Avt, sifmta negant redUum^ tristesque sorores* 

In £1. IT. 

Nbc gaudet casta nupta Ne<era domo. 

One nmt torture these passages extremely, to 
make them ^cpnsistent with any tiling else but a 
previous marriage^ or at least a very solemn con- 
tract. Was llbullus then married? or did be 
intend at all to marry Neaera? I am not inclined 
to think so, as none of the ancient writers has 
giyeo OS the least hint of it. But the poet is not 
tied down to actual life : 

Pictofibus atque poetis 
<iuidlib€t audendi semper fuU aqua potestas. 

The sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis, is probably 
a mere fable: and yet what noble, what affecting, 
what interesting scenes of dbtress, ha?e both the 
tragedian and painter formed upon it ? And might 
not TibuUns, to indulge his plaintive humour, and 
to dlspU^ the soft feelings of his soul, choose to 
represent himself in a situation that forms one of 
tl|e most melting and agonizing distresses, to be 
found amongst those beds of thorns and roses 
which loye prepares for his capricious votaries ? A 
beloved .wife, grown dearer by more intimate 
acquaintance, charming without the help of artifice, 
and rooted in the soul by a thousand repeated 
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Rome, as Phyllis or Cloe wiui »«.. ^ 

teen ; and what confinns me in the o( 
the distress painted in these Elegies is als 
so far as Tibullns is concerned in it, is; 
an his poekn on Tibnllus's death, takes n 
other mistress but Delia and Nemesis ; 
whom he assigns the last, to tlie othc 
interest in him, without any intermediat 

Ac Nemesis longum, tic DcUa nemen k 
Altera curm recent, altera jnrlmut 

Ovid seems to have carefully search^ 
curious particular of Tibullus'k lifb, a 
could not have overlooked so strikis 
stance as the distresses celebrated in t 
if they had really happened to TiT 
and his cotemporaries of the August 
probably well informed of the tn 
Tibullus*s composing the following 
such distress might have happened, a 

~-"' Tihnllna tnSi 
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n»e yJ!^u*r^f 9re com. - 

•"«" I send d 

***•<* me Wi™j ' J'*"* coBdMi » . 



Ill 



Still a loy*d lister, or a^a... 

But oh ! may Uymen bless bis v 
And once more grant yoa to bis 
Fix'd in this bopt^, he'll reach the 
Where sense shall fiiil, and mcmc 
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IIahd was the first, who ventur' 
Tbe yonthfal bridegroom and tiK 
More hard the bridc<;room, wlio 
When force has torn his tender 't 
Here too my patience, here my i 
'f he brave grow dastards when fie 
Die, die I must I tlie truth I free 
. My life too burdensome a load i 

I - llien, when I flit a thin, an ein| 

When on the moarnliil pile my 
With melting grief, with tresses 

*"'--~-« t lor tliv IiiimI 
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My lov*d remains next gathered in a heap. 

With wine ye sprinkle, and in milk ye steep. 20 

The moisture dry'd, within the urn ye lay 

My hones, and to the monument convey. 

Pancbaian odours thither ye will bring. 

And all the produce of an eastern spring : 

But what tlian eastern springs I hold more dear, 

O wet my ashes with a genuine tear I 

Thns, by you both lamented, let me die ; 
Be thus performed my mournful obsequy ! 
Then shall these lines, by some throng'd way^ relate 
The dear occasion of my dismal fate : 50 

* Here lies poor Lygdamns ; a lovely wife, 
Tom from his arms, cut short his thread oif life.' 



ELEGY III. 

Why did I supplicate the powers divine P 
Wby votive incense bum at every shrine ? 
Not that I marble palaces might own. 
To draw spectators, and to make me known ; 
Not that my teams might plough new purchased 

plains. 
And bounteous autumn glad my countless swains : 
I beg'd with you my youthful days to share, 
I beg'd in age to clasp the lovely fair ; 
And when my stated race of life was o'er, 
I beg*d to pass alone the Stygian shore. 10 

Ctm treasured gold the tortur'd breast compose ? 
Or plains, wide cultured, soothe the lover's woes ? 
Can marble-piUar'd domes, the pride of art, 
Seonre from sorrow the possessoi's heart f 



Still little minds inipro^r ohj 
Poor let me be; for poverty c 
With you ; without you, crown 
Shine Ibrth, bright mom! an 
Restore Neaera to my doatiog 
For if her g1«d return tiie god: 
,^ If I solicit still in vain the skj 

.■ I ' . Nor power, nor all tlie wealth 

Can ever mitigate my heartfelt 

ll ; Let others these eqjoy ; be pe 

' r ■" Be mine Ne«ra, mine an himil 

Satumia! grant thy pnppfianfi 

j: And aid me, Venns ! ftt>m thy 

Yet, if the sisters, who o*er 

>j My vows conteoming, still det 

I I j C«Be, breast, to heave ! ceas( 

i It flow ! 
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t ' •',] ■ Come, death! transport me to 
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|U*t ill-bodiiig dreamf, ye gods, avert I 

ue, with pcMtentiy a |Mor loveili heart. 

? From pnjndice our terrors rise ; 

ooi have no commeree with the skies : 

nt of tbiii|p the gOiU ahme foresee^ 

can priests foretel what they decree. 

lit at midnight ronnd the lover's head, 

»rons man alarm with idle dread : 

;e obhUtons, to divert the woe, 

perstitious miadB on lieavea best«w« 10 

s whate'evthe gods fi>retel is tmey 

s oft wam*d, mysterious dreams! by ^on: 

mo 1 make my nightly visions vain^ 

le my boding lean, and calm my pain. 

ted gods, yo« know, I ne'er revil'd, 

^t iniqnoos e'er my heart defil'd. 

*} ight luul Uv'd her coeners in the main, 

to dewy dawn a donbtftd reign ; 

ep, that from the couch of sorrow flies, 

itch's sobice) ha^ not clos'd my eyes. 39 

fhen mom unbarr'd the gates of light, 

' slamber shat my labovring sight : 

appear'd, with virgia-faHurel crawn'd, 

1 miotic, and I heard the soond. 

rms, sneh manly charms, were never seen, 

is eyes, and harmona'd his mien : 

in ringlets of an anham bne, 

ian sweets, and o'er liis shoulders flew. 

as ^hine^ im Lnita, was his skin, 

witii asare, and as smoothly thin ; 3i 
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A Tynan iiuuu 
Which throagh its sirfled plaits bis godUk< 
A lyre, the present Mnlciber 1>estow*d, 
On his left' arm with easy grandeur glow 
The peerless work of virgin gold was m] 
With ivory, 2;em8, and tortoise interlaid 
0*er all the vocal strings his 6ngen straj 
The vocal strings his fingers gkid obey, 
And, harrooniz'd, a sprightly prelude pb 
Bat vlhen be join*d the music of Ms ton| 
These soft, sad elegiac lays he song : 

* All hail, thou care of Heaven ! (a virf 
The god of wine, the muses, I regard) ; 
But neither Bacchus, nor the Thespian 
Tlie sacred will of destiny divine : 
The secret book of destiny to see, 
Heaven\! awfbl sire has given alone to 
And I, unerring god, to you explain 
(Attend and credit) what the fates on 

' She who is still your ever constao 
'O'w.^r to vou than sons to mothers a 
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fettraf whose bright cliamis your verse displays, 
eeki a new lover, and inconataot strays ! 
'or thee no more with mntnal warmth she bnms, 
(at tliy chaste house, and chaste embrace, she 
spams* 

* O cruel, peijor'd, iaise, iatrigaiag sex ! 70 
I bom with woes, poor wretched man to vex I 
(lioe'er has leara'd her lover to betray, 

ler beauty perish, and her name decay f 

* Yet, as the sex will change, avoid despair ; 
L patient homage may subdae the fair. 

lerce love taught man to suffer, laugh at pain; 
lerce love tans»ht man, with joy, to drag the cliain ; 
*ierce love (nor vainly fabulous the tale) 
'prc'd me, yes forc'd me, to the lonely dale : 
fhcre I Admetus' snowy heifers drove, 80 

^or tan*d my lyre, nor sung, absorbed in love. 
Phe favourite son ot Heaven's almighty sire 
?rcfor'd a straw-pipe to his golden lyre. 

' Thougii false the fair, thongli love is wild, obey; 
)r, yontli ! yon know not love's tyrannic sway. 
n plaintive strains address tlie hanghty fair ; 
The haughty soften at the voice of prayer, 
[f ever trae my Delphian answers prove, 
3ear this my message to the maid you love: 

* Pride of your sex, and passion of the age! 90 
Vo more let other men your love engage ; 

V bard on you tlie Delian god bestows, 
Phis match alone can warrant your repose.* 

He snng. When Morpheus from my pillow flew, 
bid plung'd me in substantial griefs anew. 

Ah! who could think that thou badst broke thy 
vows, 
rhat thou, Nesera I sought'st another spouse? 
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Such borrid crimes^ ai all maDkind detett. 
Could they, bow could theyy harbour ia thy breaitP 
The mthleu deep, 1 knowp wai not thy lire ; 100 
Nor fierce ciuoueni, beldiiiiig floods of fire ; 
Nor didst thoa froai the triple monster springy 
Kound whom a coil of kiodied serpents ding; 
Tiioa art not of the I^bian lions' aend. 
Of barkmg Scylb^, nor Chaiybdu' breed : 
Nor Afific's saads, nor Scythia gave tbee-birth ; 
Bnt a compassionate, benignant earth. 
No: thon, my ftir ! derivlit thy noble race 
From parents deck*d with every human grace. 

Ye gods! avert tiie woes that haunt my miad| 
And give the cruel phantoms to the wind. 



ELEGY V. 



While yon at Tuscan baths for pleasure stay, 
(Too hot when Sinus darts his sultry ray. 
Though now the purple spring adorns the trees, 
Not Baia'8 more medicinal than these,) 
Me harder fiites attend, my youth decays: 
Yet spare, Persephoue ! my blameless days : 
With secret wickednesA nnstong my soul ; 
I never miz'd nor gave the baaefol bowl ; 
I ne*er the holy mysteries proclaimed ; 
I fir'd no temple, and no god defam'd : 10 

A(rc has not snow'd my jetty locks with vrhifae, 
Nor bent my body, nor decay'd my sight : 
(When both the commls fell, ah fiital mom ! 
Fatal to Roman freedom ! I was bom) 
Apples unripe, what folly 'tis to pull. 
Or crush the cluster ere the grapes are fviHl 
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Ye gloomy god» I whom Acheroa obeys. 
Dispel my aiekneflSy and prolong my days. 
Ere to the shades my dreary steps I take, 
Or ferry o'er the* irrcoieable lake, 20 

Let me (with age when wrinkled all my face) 
Tell ancient stories to my listening race : 
Thrice five long days and nights consnaiM with (ire, 
(O soothe its rage !) I gradually expire : 
While you the Naiad of your fountain praise, 
Or lave, or spend in gentle sport your days : 
Yet, O my flricnds I wbate'^r tlie Fates decree, 
Joy guide your steps, and still remember me ! 

Meantime, to deprecate the fierce disease, 
And hasten gbd retnms of vigorous ease ; 30 
Milk, mix'd with wine, O promise to bestow. 
And sable victims, on the gods below. 
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LOVER. 

Come, Bacchus, come ! so may the mystic vine 

And verdant ivy round thy temples twine ! 

My pains, tlie anguish I endure, remove : 

Oft bast thou vanqnlsh'd the fierce pangs of love. 

Haste, buy ; with old Falemian crown the bowl ; 

In the gay cordial let me drench my soul. 

Hence, gloomy care ! I give you to the wind : 

The god of fimcy frolics in my mind. 

My dear companions ( fiivour my design ; 

Let's drown our senses all in ro»y wine ! 10 

COMPAMION. 

Tliose nmy the fiur with practised guile ahuse^ 
Who, sourly wise, the gay dispute reinse : 
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wine, wine.* 
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How forc*d ttui dranken cateh, the smiling jest, 
When bbck solicitude annoys the breast ! 40 

COMPANION. 

Complaints, awAy ! the blithsome god of wine 
Abhors to hear his genuine votaries whine. 



LOVER. 

You, Ariadne ! on a coast unknown, 
The peijur'd Theseus wept, and wept alone ; 
But learn'd Catullus, in immortal strains. 

Has sung his baseness, and has wept your pains. 

• • • • 



COMPANION. 

Thrice happy they, who hear experience call, 
And shun the precipice where others fall. 
When the fair clasps yon to her breast, beware, 
Nor trust her, by her eyes although she swear ; 50 
Not though, to drive suspicion from your breast, 
Or love's soft queen, or Juno she attest : 
No troth the women know ; their looks are lies. 

LOVER. 

Yet Jove connives at amorous perjuries. 
Hence, serious thoughts ! then why-do I complain ? 
The fair are Kcens'd by the gods to feign. 
Yet would the guardian-powers of gentle love, 
This once indulgent to my wishes prove. 
Each day we then sliould laugh, and talk, and toy ; 
And pass each night in Hymeneal joy. CO 

O let my passion fix thy faithless heart ! 
For still I love thee, faithless as thou art. 
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LOVEB. 

Now Syrian oclonn scent the festa 
Let rosy garlands on our foreheads b 
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To you my tongue eternal fealty sw4 
My lips the deed with conscious r 

A ficlile libertine I rove no more, 
Voo only please, and lovely seem 

The numerous beauties that gay Roi 
With you compared, are ugliness > 

On me their bloom and practi^'d sro 
Drive then, my (airf suspicion fro 

Ah, no ! suspicion is the test of love 
I too dread rivals. Fro suspicious 
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ipremeiy pleas'd with yoo, my heavenly fair ! 

In any trackless desert I could dwell ; 
rom our recess yonr smiles would banish care. 

Your eyes give lustre to the aiidnight cell, no 

or various converse I should long no more, 
The blithe, the moral, witty, and severe ; 
s various arts are Iter's whom I adore ; 
She can depress, eaalt, instruct, and cheer. 

lOttld mighty Jove send down from heaven a maid, 
With Venus* cestat mM, my faith to try ; 

k>, as I truth declare, me Juno aid !) 

For you I'd scorn the charmer of tiie sky. 

ut hold : — ^you're mad to vow, nathiukfaig fool ! 
Her boandless sway youVe mad to let ho* know : 
ife fhHB alarms, she'll treat you as a tool — 91 
Ah, babbfing tougve ! from thee what mischiefs 
flow. 

et le| her use me with neglect, disdain ; 
Id fMf subservient to her will IH prove : 
liate'er I feel, her slave 111 still remain. 
Who shrinks from sdrrow cannot be in love I 

operial queen af bliss! with fetters bowid, 
I'M sit me down before yo«r holy fime ; 
ou kindly heal the MBSIwit lover's wound. 
The' ineonstaot tortnre with increase of paiq. 
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KoMULUSy who diTided tlie yew into 
dedieated the fint to hit father Biai 
dnt day of this moatfa the vettal vir 
anew the sacred fire, fresh huirels wc 
in the senate, and at the doors of the 
hoose, Sec the ecmiiia began, the rei 
fanned, and senrauts not only had 
paid then, (and hence diese dayi ' 
Mereedomia) hut, for one night this n 
attended npon at supper by their mast 

The poet inquires of the Moses, ft 
he should send to Nesera, wiio, as she * 
sole object of his wishes, so be yet t 
again possessed of her in marriage. 

The Muses answer (for with Mnret 
ifttnr reads 
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luh tbeir advice : bot as the dignity of tbote 

bo carry a present enliances tLe value thereof, 

! entreats tiie Moses to take the trouble them- 

Ives of delivering into the bands of Ne»ra his 

lems^ and to assure her, that he shall never 

rego the pleasing expectation of being one day 

ain united to her in marriage. 

Scaliger, in his poetics, calls the beginning of 

is Elegy, ' Plebeian,* on account of its spondees, 

tmthu QU9dem vocalU wims. 

His own correction, however, is not much bet- 

* • 

Romanlfesttje Martls,Sic, 

It is remarkable, that this hypercritic does not 
d fault with one single line of the two former 
»ks. 

I^er. 1. Niima Pompilios, in imitation of the 
eeks, added January and February to Romulns's 
eofhir, and began the year with January. From 
i time of Numa to that of Julius Cssar, the Ro- 
il year was lunar, and consisted of three hun< 
id and fifty-five days. But as this fell about 
fCD days siiort of the true solar course, tables 
uitercalation or insextion were invented, to ad- 
t time as nearly as possible to the motions of 
aan and moon. Tlie pontifex Maximus and 
lege of priests had the care of inserting these 
•rcalary days; and they, from negligence, su- 
stition, but chiefly from an arbitrary abuse of 
it power, (by which they could make the year 
ler longer or shorter, as suited their own or 
nds* interest) did not punctually insert them; 
»miHrh that in Julius's time the whiter months 




ing tune cwu^...^ 
Pope Gregory, by Biuking te 
4th md 15th of Oetober, redi 
Dox to the Slat of Octotier ; ^ 
fallen upon when the festifal 
the conncil of Nice ; and mad 
three hundred and aixty-fivei 
forty-nine minutes. This * n 
called to distingniih it from > 
most correct calcnIatioB of tk 
tliorized every where by law 
ahnoft all the kingdoms of f 

Ver. a. It has been obser 
antiqoities, that a feast cal' 
celebrated on the calends of 
•acrifieea were offered np 
ladies, to whom also presc 
their friends, in gratefnl rer 
position of the SaMne wi 
thers and hosbandi. Buf 

•-•-«• 'HhiiUus alludes to. 
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ealpnds of Jannary for these expressions of bene- 
▼olence: but even two such authorities are not 
lufficient to eon?ict Tibulhis, in the judgmc^it of 
one conirenant with his writin;^, of either writing 
idly, or falsifying ancient customs. It shouhl seem, 
then, that the Romans continued to distribute 
these presents as earnests of tlicir good wishes for 
their firiends, on the calends of March, according 
to tlie institution of Romulus ; even after Num^ 
had added two months to the year, and placed 
them at the head of it ; that tliis remained thus, 
till the calendar took a more settled form, under 
JoUos Caesar, by whose directions the beginning 
of tlie year being certainly fixed to the Calends of 
Jannary ; and tlie emperors being jealous of their 
authority, even in trifles; it became the court 
fkshion to confine this di>tribution of new ycai-'s 
gifts to tliat time only. No wonder then tlint 
Ovid, who was a court flatterer, and Suetonius^ 
who wrote when the powers of the emperors had 
swallowed up all law and custom, should mention 
that observance only which the first Caesar had 
established : nor that Tibulliis sliouM honour that 
usage which prevailed when his darling liberty 
flourished, and disd»ned to take notice of a change 
wiiich was introduced by a tyrant. We know 
the obstinacy of many of our own countrj'men in 
favour of the ' old style :' but amongst the Romans 
it had somewhat of virtue in it ; it was a ^cii(;rons 
uidignatioQ against the authority which had rob- 
bed tlieir country of every valuable privilege. 
Saetonius himself seems to confirm this opinion : 
we find Tiberius, who thought his power uudor* 
mined by the slightest deviation from the iustitu 

vol'. II* K 
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occasion for a solemn edict, eztenac 
people, for the ease of the emperoi 
bare notice of his pleasnre, snpporti 
Pnetorian guardsmen, would have sn 
cured it P Might not then the edict i 
record, and the reason of it be forgot 
tance of time; or be thought improfa 
historian, when the caprices which u 
the struggles betwixt prerogative and 
buried in oblivion ? 

Ver. 9. The whole beauty of this J 
by Scaliger and Broekhusius's readiu 

Caudeat ilia me'u. 

Jll Wliatcver the wits may allege, Vrl 

and tuum contend for pre-eminence 
macliia of real importance. 

Ver. 11. To understand the origi 
considered, that the ancients had 
ntindrati^ or square books, like on 
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leiDt by biB eomiuu By geminrnfriml^es are 
Biidentood the two ends of the wood next 
ttna, wliere the aatborli name was inscribed 
bel. 

Jie ancients, therefore, only wrote on one 
f their vofamtMn, the other was generally 
1 with yellow or purple : both to preserve 
and make the writing more legible. Add 
, that they wrapped op the folded scroll in 
er envelope. That wherein onr poet here 
send his volwmina^ was to be of a laflfroii 

sheets were smootiied with pumice, and 

ptunex came metaphorically to signUy an 
ate performance. The s^Iict was an instm- 

with one end of which they wrote, and 
he other erased inaccuracies; hence tiir^- 
yUtm signifies, in classical writers, to cor- 

But when not words only, but whole sen- 
i were- to be changed, they used a sponge , 
mce, to sponge out, even in onr days, means 
iterate. The inli the ancients wrote with 
le jnice of the loligo. 
.t5. In the original it was, 

HBdjprkimm nympham larga donate taiute, 

aliger first changed it into 

Sed pHmwn merUam longa, Ac. 

fterwards, in his poetics, read 

Bid dominam rara jnimum dontie MiMe, 

Did the word nympkOf which, according to 
ilwiqrs signifies the dau|(hter of a god and a 



maiu. 

Ver. 35. Hie beantj of thb passa|(« 
in presumed, been sufficiently attends 
literal translation is, * The pale wat 
sImU raviitb the hope of this title fron 
he i* dead / extineto. Where it shoui 
Tibnllus, in this assumed character of 
discarded husband, in order to convin 
his fond attachment to her, assures Y 
only lite, but memory itself, most ftil 
he can quit the pleasinfj^hopeof beinp 
in manid^re to her. Phito's metem| 
at that time a fiu«liionable doctrin 
wliich Virgil has represented, JEn. 
748, et Beq 

And as TibuUus, eren in the midst 
shows himself to be master of all 1 
his times, it is probable, that by 
aqwi is meant tlie river Lethe; an' 
-•"n nf tlie whole passage is to assut 
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^iog elie bat tlie same waten of oblivion, in 
vUch be should lose the memory of every thin; 
le had fbnnerly beeu acquainted with. B. 
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Ltgdamus having by force been deprived of 
^esra, he says in this Elegy that Iw can no 
onger support life; and dwells, with such a seem- 
ng satisfaction, on the rites which he desires may 
ittend his fimeral, that we may suppose the loss 
greatly affected hin. 

The beginnnig of this poem discovers a kind of 
uiiniated indifference, befitting his situation of 
nind ; for here wit, or too much care about Ian- 
puige, would have been extremely improper : be- 
caBse, as Cicero somewhere observes, quadam 
ttitmn negUgentia eat dUigens. 

Althoogli the translator is afi-aid that this Ele^y 
iHU afibrd but small entertainment to the mere 
English reader, the scholar will not be surprised 
to be told, that it cost him more trouble to tran$^ 
late than most of the other Elegies. 

Ver. 1. Hard was the first, &c.] This sentimcut 
b finely expressed by Hammond, El. 9. 

Ht who coold ftnt two fenUe hearts anbind, 

And n>b a loirer of bis weeping lair, 
Hard was tlte nnn ; bat harder, in ray mind, 

Tlw lover ftUI, who died not of deapair. 

What follows is an improvement on Tibullos : 

Where is the wit that heightened beaaiy's charms i 
Where is the face that fed my longing eyesf 

Wh^re is the shape that might liave Mess'd my arms? 
Wbert all tfaoae hopes rtlentlcM fate deniesf 
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rather injadicioaiily, traostcrrcd into lii 
£l€gy; 

wilt thoa in teari thy lorcr^s cotm atttnd t 
With eyes averted li^t the Mleinii Href 

Till all arwmd the dotcfol flames aaoeod, 
Tlieo, ilowly ilakiog, t^y degreet expire. 

If the reader is desirous to know the m 
which the iiinenU pile was constructed, 
consult Bozhoruius, (Quaest. Rom. p. 99.) 
a figure explains the method the Romans 
distinguish between the ashes of the bar 
and the ashes of the wood and other com! 
which were tlirown upon the fire. TIm 
of this formerly occasioned mighty con 
amongst the critics ; which might liave 
vented, had they considered that bumii 
the chemists ^1 it) calcination, does i 
the figure of the bones. 
'" - *» There is a thought similar 
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Ver. 13. When a person died at Rome, a branch 
of cypress was hong over the door of the house, 
that the pontiff, and others of the sacred colle<;e, 
might not pollnte themselves by entering it. Tlie 
old Commentator on Virgil says, timt the bodies 
of the better sort were kept seven days, burnt on 
the eighth, and boried on the ninth. By this, the 
most dreadful of calamities was prevented, that 
of coming to life on the pile, after it was set on 
fire. And that the bodies might not putrify by 
being kept so lent;, they were washed with proper 
drenches, and anointed with antiseptic unguents : 
after this they were splendidly clothed, and some 
pieces of money put into their mouths. 

Tlie body was attended by the male and female 
relations of the deceased ; and sometimes, as Ho- 
mer mentions, by hired mourners. The atten- 
dants were called together by sound of trumpet ; 
and the body, preceded by the statues of the de- 
ceased^ ancestors, was carried through the fomm 
to the place wliere it was to be burnt. Trumpets 
were blown on, at the funerals of the men, during 
the procession; as were flutes at those of children, 
ke. The laws of the twelve tables limited the 
number of musical instruments to twelve. Wl)ile 
the pile was erecting, tlie praises of the deceased 
were song in melancholy strains, accompanied 
witli music sad and solemn : and being kindled, 
the nearest relations flung cypress and perfumes 
upon it, both to feed the flames and abate the 
stench) the dirge still proceeding. When the 
body was burnt, tlie chief mourners, after wash- 
ing their hands in water, separated the bones 
from the aslies ; and pouring new milk, old wine. 
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and sometimes blood npon tbem> wrapt tliem up 
in fiue Uwd, and then inonied them; placiog 
•ometimes in the urn a bottle of tears (hence on 
old monuments^ cum lacryMiis pomi), bot ahrayi 
some perfnme, according to the quaUty of the de- 
ceased. W^hen inttroed, tliey conveyed them to a 
monument ; in tlie building of which, in the times 
of the old republic, a certain sum was not to be 
exceeded, without forfeiting an equal sum to tbe 
fttjite. These monuments the Greeks sometimes 
anointed with rich unguents. The fbneral cere- 
mony being finished, tbe relations were enter- 
tained with a supper : besides which, antiquaries 
make also mention of three other kinds of mor- 
tuary banquets. The fullest, as well as most an- 
cient account of funeral riti'Si, is that contained 
in the rSd Iliad. 

The Venus If^em^ or E^idir^^ia, presided over 
funerals. The Roman umlertakers lived in a 
street caJlcd LU/itina, If the reader h desirous 
to intbrm himself of the funeral ceremonies of dif- 
ferent nations, lie may consult Lucian's excellent 
dk^course Ilc^t mtvQuc, and the notes in the Basil 
edition, an. 1563, as also Kircbmannus * De /a- 
neribus,' 

Ver. Sfl. Viilpius and others, auUiorized by all 
the MSS. read 

Carlfascis humorem tollere ventls : 

and further support their reading by tlie autho- 
nty of that witty niimographcr Pubhiis Syms, 
where the carbasei venit signify a transparent co- 
vering of fine linen. Vnlpius also finds great fault 
uith the coumion interpretation of this passage : 
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Quid emim frigidius cxcogitari potuit, (says he) 
quam ossa in Unteo ventilari solita, ut exsugiirtur 
humor, quo sparsa erant'i Nestra tempwrCy (adds 
he,, no doubt very archly) ab oleribua ita giiifiut 
excutiunt coqui. And tlius in particular he cen- 
sures Scaliger: Nullum prteterm idoneum aucto- 
rem producat, quo senteHtiam suam tueatur, sed 
quasi ex tripode ac lauro consuleniibus responsa 
darety sibi credi jubet. But notwithstanding all 
this zeal, Broekhusius understands the passage in 
the same sense as Vulpius does, only he reads 
cwrbaseis velie, which he supports by two pas^>n!res 
from Cicero'a oration against Verres ; addinjir^ tjiat 
though such an expression as carbasei venti mi^ht 
be nsed on tlie sta^e, or in satire, yet in serious 
eompoflitions it would be as cold as Varro's vi- 
trei tttga. The version includes both meanings. 

Ver. ^Z% The monuments of the more wealthy 
were erected of marble; and in such a one Tibul- 
his desires Neaera to place the ashes of Ly^damus. 

Tliere are many inscriptions in Gruterus, and 
some in Reinctius, which show, that the Romans 
called a tomb domus (as in the origikial), with the 
acyective <eteina annexed to it. 

Ver. %9. It is cei-tain that the Romans had 
often their monuments erected by some public 
road ; and Broekhusius interprets tiie ceUbrifrontc 
of the original in this sense. Altliough the trans- 
lator has adopted tliat meaning, he is also of opi- 
nion, that the celebri fronte may signify the lore 
part of the monument, which was to be rendered 
.frmoiis by its architecture, and especially by the 
epitaph which was to be inscribed on it. 
. Ver. Si, The ancients, as Broekhusius observesi 
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NOTES ON ELEGY III. 

This Elegy contains a fine pictare ( 
philosophical lover ; sach truly know tl 
factoriness of riches or ambition^ to n 
diseases of the mind. Of this happy c 
was our poet ; for a legitimate son of > 
scarce stoop to the mean porsoits of sonf 
but, being enthnsiastically enamoured of 
finds more rapture in their easy convf 
all the preferments which kings can bt 
Mr. Hurd's excellent notes on Horacf 
Augustus, p. 109). The genuine p< 
immortalizes himself, but hands down 
others, a fair example, to latest p 
• '-^inps the undoubted iro 
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please; without her, no station, how- 
lid, conld afford hiin the smallest coiu- 

How little these things are capable of 
e possessors of them happy, has long 
m; and yet how keenly busy are the 
ir and the small in the pursnit of them ? 
ind estimated the value of possessions, 
insiveness of them, by the felicity they 
i regulated their own conduct accord- 
' many disastrous wars and other cala- 
ild have been prevented ? 

Not so my Lord Lyttelton, in his fine 
Qtitied, ' Possession :' 

ite old age onr heads ahall silver o'er, 
r slow palsra dance wiUi joy no more ; 
nie uo longer will thy beanties spare, 
ly Damon's eye shall think tliee fair; 
lay Ihe gentle band of welcome death, 
soft stroke, deprive as both of breath : 
e beneath one common stone be laid, 
i same cypress both oar ashes shade I 

. Tibullus mentions three kinds of niar- 
'hrygian, which was then most in esteem, 
emonian, and the EubaBan. The Romans 
nmense expense in the article of marble 
though it appears that the Julian law 
ed, by taxes, to restrain that luxury ; for 
content with the native colours of the 
>t only painted but stained it. In the 
I of the Academy of Sciences,* tltere is 
It how the latter process may be per- 
PHny tells us that Mamarm, who com- 
laesar's artificers (praifeetusfBibronm} in 
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de««::<<d to reiUirn; aod the tIarJ a foi 
<: ».-'•- .'r^ tr7^r%m mmatirmd^.j Roon 
t.'-we^ir, iji'^cn cm utmtit and jyj 

Tr< ::vLxb itauots of Rome were even 
si«i :;- tri5 irticl« thui they vere wi 
curt>x 2:$< J. T^ke tbe tollowiiu; iii»ta 
Dcs^ciiB hj^inf objected to Latins < 
p .'Mj de^^itc. that tilie portko of h 
sci^p^ ::c>i bT KviDettiaD piUu«, «a5 : 
Uner «bi: prkc he pat npon his owx 
beic^ .ui^vi^red. uxmgu's uiiirtm : C 
demunkii, hov moch le5< it woo! 
Hicoiti be c<*.i dcwn the ten little tre 
bcsoa it: Tru-MS tuttrtimj repKc 
To iiion: CruHv, ** H'hether am 
bC'U^t ten coluBBi cmiwm m i ii iLm M 
TOG who ^ce the shiiie of ten sbr 
satertiam, the most estravazaat nn 
- J :. .fc^ <^«>cihi^ mitrelliav writer 
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re in a city, wfaicb, according to the most modc- 
ite cakoiation, contained as many people as any 
ty at present in Europe. 
Ver. 17. Horace has illnstratad this witli his 
«al felicity of expression : 

AW eniM gojut, nequi contmieris 
itwmmovet Udar miteros tumtUtut 
MetUit, et euras ku,ueata ctrcum 

Tteta tolante*» 

* Nor wealth nor grandcar can cuotrol 
Tbe ilckly tsmultf of the sool ; 
Or bid grim Care to Hand aloof, 
Whidk hovers roaud the vaaltcd roof.' 

be troth is, Virtue is the sole parent of Happi- 
!8S. See Dr. Johnson's admirable poem, intituled ^ 
e * Vanity of Human Wishes.' 
Ver. 34. A critic of no small learning, whom 
e Dutch editor mentions, supposes that our poet 
this pasrage alludes to the statue of Venus, 
liieh Phidias made of gold and ivory for the 
tIaiM. In tills work of Phidias, fte goddess was 
presented as treading wift one of her feet upon 
tortoise ; by which symbol the nnpolite statuary 
eant to insinuate, that the ladies ought to keep 
fence, and mind their domestic affiiin. Upon 
is Broekhusius wisely observes, noncfmnessapimus 
itU ttmnihus ; and, indeed, if it is considered 
at Vraos was, by tiie mythologtsts, supposed to 
(ring from the sea, and often ride in a chair of 
ten, what occasion was there for making Tlbullus^ 
bo always thought naturally, allude to so remote 
I object? But thus it is to play the fool with 
aniing ! or, as an excellent poet better expresses 
, f^ have here 
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indignatioii against the sex; Apollo, by artfully 
adopting his seutiiuents on that score, paves tlie 
way for his recommending patience as his only 
remedy. Apollo's speech concludes with a message 
to Nesra, that if she ever expected happiness, she 
most think of none else for her husband but her 
former lover. Tliis was a very dextrous way of 
reclainiinK his mistress ; and it may with propriety 
be observed, that if Apollo did not appear to our 
poet, he certainly inspired the description wbicii 
TibuUos gives of that god ; as we half pardon 
Neiera her inBdelity, in consideration of this 
beautiful Elegy. 

Propertius has a fine vision upon his mistress's 
proposing to go abroad. 

Ver. 6. The Romain hamspices (of whom be- 
fore, Book ii. El. 6.) were called Tuscan, because 
their art was founded on the religions practice of 
Tuscany. Hie first sixteen lines of this Elegy arc 
an introduction to the vision : reason and piiiloso- 
phy seemed to persuade our lover, that dreams 
were not to be minded ; but superstition, and those 
fears which are so natural to love, won him over 
to the other side. He therefore entreats Lucina, 
that as he was not conscious of having acted any 
otherwise tlian as became a man of probity, she 
would be pleased (ut velit) to render all his fears 
groundless. 

Ver. 9. The oblations mentioned in tlie text 
are the holy cake (Jarre pio) and salt (et saliente 
tale,) This the Romans also learn from the Tus- 
cans, for whose application to haruspicy, &c. 
Cicero assigns some extraordinary reasons. Etrusci 
autem (says that incomparable writer and good 



Ver. 13. Some inteqireten nndersi 
to be tlic Lncina of the originni ; bi 
certainly meant Jono Lncina, or the 
light and of matrimony. Festiis and V 
the appellation Lucina from lux lueia^ 
(with whom Ovid also, in one place c 
agrees,) tliinks that Juno was called I 
luctis. Both etymologies, however, ; 
out to be the same. Nam lucum (says I 
did H luce luminum reli^ionis causa 
suspensorum satis constat, 

Ver. 17. TibullnH is the only poet 
who bestows on Niglit a chariot 
Alarino is the only one among the : 
has imitated him. This he does in a [ 
fixed to a wretched pastoral dran 
* Filli de Sciro,' composed by Conr 
de fionarelli. 

ChUinque haver desia 

Vi mia condUUm pU-na contezxa. 



■Wl 
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rere ttnly prophetic which appeared in the morn- 
If. CerHom et eolatiora (says Tertallian) de anima 
Mmiort afinmoMt mb extremis wetihus ; or, as 
)vid expresses it in his epistle of Hero to LeandePi 

stib Attroram,Jam darmitante lueerna, 

SomMit qwt eerni timpote tterd toUHt. 

iff. Pope begins his intellectual Tision of the 
Temple of Fame* at the same time: 

Wkn lime the morn mysterioiM viiioDt brinf«iy 
"White portr tlnmben spread tticir goldiea wimp. 

Ver. 25« Hiis is not a version of the hexameter 
tud {pentameter, which make the twenty-fiflh and 
itenty-aixth lines of the orighial ifi all the editions 
he translator ever saw : for, as Ynlpius well pb- 
enresy these lines, 

JMwi Ule qufdquam formothu ulla prlorum 
JEtma kumanum nee videt Mud vpus, 

Amot be applied to the beanties of Apollo. 
"^trte (says he) latei malignwn uUnu, quod Chironis 
mxUio indigeat : ego lubene depono, et peritiori 
kmuii do0imUto, Broekhnsin^ passes them over 
ritfaootany remark; although he must liave seeh 
be absurdity of the passage. But are wc to think 
bat Tibnllns wrote nonsense? By no mean^, 
?lflCe the lines after the thirty-eighth (in the origi- 
lal), and you will find they exactly correspond 
irith that station ; and that there is no oceasion to 
:hanice the videt in the pentameter, into fiiH ; a» 
Achilles Statins proposes. 

Ver. 27. The myrtea coma which TibuUus bor 
itows on ApollOy Ovid thus explains ; 

VOJL. II. h 



gave him yellow ui gw^. 

las make the god's hair anbnnii 

hair, say some critics^ was of that 

JHc et orguim properet Nwrm 
M^rte um nodo coMbere ortmmm. 

Ho 

For BO Porphyrio, and Conniiig 
anthority of several MSS. read i 
fore, add they, was- a delicate coi 
mistress. Bnt this solation is mon 
solid, for though Horace's Neai: 
ortiiu, it by no means follovra 
Neaera had hair of that colour; nc 
any consequence. The emperor ' 
to powder his hab, of which he v 
fond, with gold-dust. 
, Ver. S9. The whiteness of the 

a favourite resemblance since the 

the sun, however, for some centn 

t.«„a been the more commc 
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ides this general resemblance, there is a 
iropriety in TibuUns's comparing Apollo 

I, as she was his sister. 

to. As poetry is a great assistant to paint- 
itatnary, those who ImTe excelled in these 
5 always particniarly cultivated the nnises. 
lidiaa obtained the idea of hfe Olympian 
m the Itiad of Homer, and probably was 
I to Pindar's first Pjrthkn ode for pfaieing 
on the sceptre of tiie same god. On Ute 
vody again, paintnig has been of use to 
thus, in this centory, an excellent Italian 
as composed finem the drawings of the 
Solognian painter Spagnoletto. 

II. This is one of the strokes which seems 
ays the author of the Polymetis, to have 
rrowed from some painting in Rome, in 
e mixture of colours here mentioned to be 
togetlier, was remarkably well executed. 
I speaking of the best pieces by Ecliion 
stances in one on this suliject; nova ini^a, 
ia noiahHiSj (lib. xxxy. fO.) The fhmons 
)f the Aldobrandine palace in Rome is on 
i subject ; and tiie air of the new bride 
emarkably modest. As that is so good, 
done when the art of painting was ex- 

fidlen at Rome, it was very probably 
rom some celebrated picture there, and 
from that piece of Ecliion*s. The colonn 
10 fkded in it (as one may well expect, 
e course of almost serenteen Innidred 
liat we can see nothing of the beautiful 
lat was probably on tiie fhce of the bride. 

58. 
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l^alerios Flaccus clothes his bard Mopsus with a 
white pdlla : bat the more common colour of it 
was purple, Tyrio his fnuriee tincta, 

Ver. 39. Who the inventor of tlie lyre was, is 
micertain : some attribute it to Apollo, and others 
to Mercury. Diodoms informs us, that this instru- 
ment, in conformity to the Seasons, assumed at 
first four strings; but soon after it mounted seven, 
in imitation of the Planets ; and hence Pindar's 
epithet, when he calls it * seven-tongued.' It was 
at first made of gold, silver, or ivory, ornamented 
vrith precious stones ; but, in the Augustan age, 
the shell of the sea-tortoise coming into very high 
estimation, the body of the lyre was principally 
composed of it, yet still adorned with gold, silver, 
i&c. Hence Horace says, 

O mtUls quoque piscibus 

Donatura cygMt si libeat, s&num. 

Goddess of the sweet-sonndiog late, 

Whieb thy harmoalooit UMidi obeys; 
Who canst the finny race, though tnate» 

To Cygnets' dying accents raise* 

FronciSt Book iv. Od, 3, 

The lyre was played upon with a plectrum of 
ivory. See a curious dissertation on this subject, 
presented by Mr. Molyneux to the Royal Society. 
Ver. 50. In this passage Bacchus is deprived of 
the power of prescience ; and yet we know that 
many of the ancients regarded him as a prophet- 
ical deity. Thus Pausanias tells us, that Bacchus 
liad an oracle in Thrace. But especially (book x. 
chap 33.) a cave (ahnof) at Ophitea, corruptly 
lulled Amphiclea, in which were performed his 



Ver. 70. There is a de«gue«« 
lines, at in tbe original. EagKih traotlatoi 
never be at a loss for unbannonioos combina 
these however, like discord in music, vrhei 
periy introduced, greatly increase the barmo 

The translator cannot help thinking this i 
iinjost description of tbe iair-sex, as they arc 
monly more constant than men. 

Ver. 75. The posture of a suppliant aw 
quished person is happily expressed in the oi 

Tu modo cum muka bracMa teude preee, 

t 

but could not be preserved in the version. 

les Statins and Dousa misunderstood this p 
Ver. 79. See the notes to Elegy iii. Boo 
Ver. 93. The original passage was in> 

hensible, till Moretus restored it from an 

thus, 

Felix. Hoc aUum dcsine velle virttm. 

---■ »»IS«Mr ♦« him 
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of ApolWi to be productive of perfect happiDem 
to youy Newm ; presmne not to wish for another 
lofer ; /§Hx k§c e^tijmgio demme aiium vhrum velle. 

Ver. 106. Thefe were the strongest poetical 
ffwt'"— of barbarisni and infidel ferocity. The 
tho«sht is originally Homer's, (IL xvi. ver. 34.) 
but adopted by Catnllns and Viilgil, travestied by 
OiaMbattistaXialU, often used by Ovid, and paro- 
died by Boiloau in his admirable Latrin : 

JRm Urn pert a ParUfntfid pas BoulMnger, Ac. 

In the famous interview of Giaocns and Diomed, 
Olancns thus describes (}hinuera : 

Fine &tn CUnnera'B ccMiqiMMt was enjoln'd ; 

A ndnglcd moaattr, of oo mortal kind; 

Bahlad, a dragmili fiery tail was sprend ; 

A (Mfk roagh body bore a lioo'« head: 

Her pitehy no«trils flaky flames expire, 

ner gapiiig throat emitB infernal fire. Pope. 

Verses nothing inferior to the original. 

Ver. 108. This was an artibl method of still 
farther interesting Neaora's family in iavonr of her 
lover. 



NOTES ON ELEGY V. 

SoMB critics are of opinion, that this Elegy was 
written by Tibullns when very yoong, and disen- 
faged from any amorous attadunent; as in it he 
midges no mention of any of his former mistresses. 
And indeed it most be confessed, that their con- 
jectures are not always so well founded : for had 
bis heart been engaged, his sickness, which make^ 



' It is addressea lo buiuc v. -^ ... 
then at the hot baths of Tascany ; wk 
bly, Qur poet was to have been of tfaf 
i)ot a violeot fever prevented him. 
d^siroDS the commentators may show 
to discover tlie names of the poef s fi 
discovery is now impossible ; but if we t 
of tliis, tlie poem itself informs us, tl 
composed it on tlie fifteenth day of li 
which he entreats Persephone speedil} 
a happy crisis, as he was then young, 
conduct had never merited any chasti 
heaven. 

Ver. 1 . Critics have in vain endeav 
termine which of the Tuscan baths are 
Schoppius believes them to have beei 
but these were cold, as we learn f 
£p. 15. lib. i. whereas those, at whi 
friends appear to haye be^^ were wa 

Ver. 4. Baia was the most reoiai 
• - « - Tk* nampt of it cam 
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an. Bnt what is known of certainty of 
Indl here briefly be collected. 
Slenmiian mysteries (for so they were also 
were divided into the greater and the lesser, 
ebrated at Athens, at stated seasons, with 
»omp of machinery and solemn shows. 
Irew together a vast concourse of people 
1 nations; and many earnestly desired to 
ited ; bnt that favour was bestowed upon 
It those of the first rank and figure. The 
ce with which Cicero speaks of them, and 
s he drops of their use and end, seem to 
Dr. Warburton's conjecture about them, 
t they were intended to inculcate God's 
id the immortality of the sonl. The shows 
posed to have represented Heaven, Hell, 
I, and whatever concerned a fbture state. 
>ets often alluded to them; and we find 
at the request of Chilias, a fiimous poet, 
ng Atticns to send him firom Athens a 
f them. This intimates, that these shows 
casionally varied; and Dr. Middleton con- 
, that the detail here desired from Atticns 
iuded by tlie poet as episodes to some of 
jcal performances. Is Virgil's sixth /Eneid 
«ntation of this kind? The supposition is 
ingenious; and Dr. Warbnrton has sup- 
it with no less fancy than learning, 
ntious were the Athjcnian^, in Cicero^ time, 
ting the solemnity of these mysteries, that 
ons orator Crassus, coming to Athens two 
er the procession was over, could not pre- 
tfae magistrates to re^^xhibit the shoVrs; 
I he was one of the first senators of Rome. 



vetabot qui CererU sacrum 



V^atit araaue, tub-iadem 

Sit trmbibuSf/rugUemque 

Mvat phoMJum. HoniL Lib. Ui. i 

* He who can frtendakip^s Mcreto tdl. 
Or Ceres' hallowM rites reveal; 

The wretch with me shell never dwell. 
With me shall never hoist the doabtfnl siiL 

llie Greeks, accorduog to Dader, 
punished with death those who revealed 
also to whom the mysteries were impart 
the Athenians for two years were baffli 
attempts against Sicily, •VlcibiadeSy wl 
advised, but condnctiMl that war, was i 
that superstitious people of having di' 
mysteries of Ceres. 

Numenins, the celebrated Pythagorc 
published an accotmt of the mysteries ; 
desses, in the wanton dress of courtesani 
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to* Nothiag tenda m wamck to soften the 
I of deatfay M tiM conecioimiefs of a welU 
ife. UpoB a death-bed, every object appein 
OMnne coloun ; at the miod then often hai 
est perception of right and wrong. 

15. 

Ilea both the ooofok fell, ub fatal iiH>rn I 
Ntl to RoBUHi trcsdoa I I wm born. 

end of the year V, C. 709, the Anoqs 
intony* ander tlie specions pretest of re* 
I the murder ofCsBsar, left Rome. Decimns 
(whose name, next to that of Marcai Bratus, 
ions of liberty will ever reverence for Ua 
a iJMure in the death of Jalius,) was to fttel 
St effects of his bloody rage. Althoogh 
ad cheerfully declared in favour of Brutus, 
d levied a considerable force ; yet was that 
, at the approach of Antony, obliged to 
himself into Modena. As Antony knew 
MTsion of the better and wiser senators to 
idsct; how devoted the veterans were to 
itical, though yoang enemy, Octavins ; and 
vies that were vigorously canrying on by 

of the senate, to support the consuls elect, 
I and Pansa; he easily saw that no time 
> be lost in the reduction of that city. 
diagly,he invested it with a formidable body 
dps, posted to so great advantage, that even 
)ctavins and tlie consul Hirtius arrived with 
van army, the pfaiee too defending itself 
ID less art than courage; he reduced the 
led to very great straits, and seldom was 
(d in his rencounters with the consular army* 
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tlie plan would have succeedea, a» u 
made ap of raw levies, bad not Hirt 
the nii^ht detached the martial leg 
Pnetorian cohorts to cover their i 
<iainp. By the eagerness of that n 
which run forward to attack Anton; 
obliged to follow after witii two of th« 
and a brisk engagement was ibus 
Franco, in which Pansa was morti 
and the victory, by the retreat of 
inclined to Antony. His joy, howe^ 
for Hirtius, hearing of the engagi 
oat with twenty veteran cohorts, 
entirely routed and put to flight h 
in the very plain so lately the seen 
Antony, though now obliged to lie < 
in his strongly fortified camp, still 
himself master of Modena ; which vi 
to tlie greatest difficulties. Octav 
saw this; and, flushed with their la 
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were giined on either side; both armies fou^lit 
like RoDians ; till D. Brutus, taking the opportn- 
mty, aallied out of tlie town at the head of his 
garrison, and helped greatly to determine the vic- 
tory on the side of the republic. Hirtius pushed 
Us advantages with great spirit, drove all before 
him to the middle of the enemy's camp, where he 
was unfortunately killed, near the general's tent. 
This probably would have turned the fortime of 
tiie day, had not Octavins made good the attempt, 
by keeping possession of Antony's camp ; while 
that general, after tlie destruction of his best 
troops, 6ed precipitately, with his horse, towards 
the Alps. The other consul died the day after, 
of his wounds, at Bologna. This was the greatest 
loss the republic could possibly sustain at that 
due ; as tiie death of the two consuls placed 
Octavins above all control, left him sole master 
af tbeir armies, especially the veterans ; and first 
inspii^ bim with the design of succeeding to his 
Bocle^ power, as well as to his estate. That with 
infenor martial virtues, the successor of Julius 
was eqoally successful; and that after the most 
bloody proscriptions of the best families of the 
empire, he reigned quietly, nay gloiiously, are 
paiticiilars which our present purpose calls not 
upon us to explain : we only beg leave to remark, 
that if the two lunes which gave rise to this note, are 
genninc, Tibullus must have been bom A. U. C. 
710, some time between the 14t1i and 1/jth of 
April, and perliaps on the very same day with 
Ovid. This was the opinion of Petms Crinitus 
and LeKo GinUdi, and of every biographer till the 
time of Josephus Scaliger. That great scholar 



opinion^ «iMi %»• . .^ 
against tbem, are as follow. 

In the first place, it appears firom 1 
.Elegy of the first book, that our poi 
attended Messafai to the war of Aqoitai 
he was also rewarded with military 1 
his bchavionr at that time. Now it 
that the redaction of that province \ 
plished A. U. C. 7S5; of coarse, if T 
bom 710, he most have had those mi 
eessfol bravery conferred on hini when 
fifteen years of age; but the Romans 
en the toga xknUu at soonest till the fi 
of their age ; therefore, say they, ' T! 
not, if no older, serve with Messala.' 
ment, however, is mere specious than 
is certain that some Roman youths h 
gown conierred on them before tl 
year ; and experience shows us, tha 
at that age often behave with as mnc 

*»-— « ^ho are more advanced in II 
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IT, arguei Donu, as Horace was bat about 
;j wlien this ode was ¥Totey Tiboilos could only 
ibovt fiAetn ; and how could one at those yean 
to mounifhl elegies? Or bow could CUycera 
I prefer one yonuger than himself? To obyiate 

otgectioDy Dacier ezpfadus junior by a new 
ST. Bat, there is no occanion for this strained 
ipretation ; for it will afterwards be proved, 
; yoonger folks have written, and withapphmse 
, poems of a more difficolt nature than elegy ; 
be mast know little of life, who has not ob- 
ed some women, even in our cold climate, 
^ a lover of fourteen even to one of twenty ; 

Julius Csesar divorced Cossutia in the siz- 
ith year of his age. But not to insist on these 
ODCDts; the critics may be defied to prove 
■ace^age, when the thirty-third ode of hit first 
k was written : for though that poet was just 
y when some of the odes of the second book 
e composed, we know that his odes are not 
^ in the order they were written: hence 
« is no necessity of alleging with some critics, 
: this ode was written to our poef s father, 
tut, says Vulpius, Horace, when upwards of 
y (pdo huira frmtergreuum), used to consult 
nlfaH upon his satire, as appears firom the fiiUow- 
line, 

AM, mutroruM sermomim candidejude*. 

EpUt.iT.Ub.1. 
' AlUitti In whom my Mtires And 
A cuMtld erttic, and t kind/ Franets, 

w this, adds the Itdian editor, iaaot to be sop- 
ed ', as TibnUtts at that time aast^ if bom in 
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710, have beeo nineteen yean yoonger than the 
poet. To rlns it may be answered, that a penoa 
of nineteen, if endowed widi good seme, and tome 
practice in poetry, may be capable of correcting 
tlie writings of a man of forty : thos Pope, when 
younger than Tibnllns is supposed to be, amendfd 
Wycherley^ poems, when that gentleman wai 
upwards of fifty ; and even wrote the * Essay oo 
Criticism* at twenty. But, what is of more con- 
sequence; the critics are not agreed about the 
time when tlie fourth epistle of the first book wai 
written : thus Sanadon says, it was composed about 
tlie year 720, when Horace was thirty-one, and 
TibuUas thurty years old: and the tmtii is, the 
precise time of it cannot be determined. Besidei, 
the commentators have proved, that Horace wrote 
an epistle to Lollius, when that nobleman attended 
Augustus in the Gantabrian war, A. U. CX 727, aud 
was only sixteen years of age. 

Again, says Broekhusius, our Roman kniglit fell 
sick at Plneacia, in liis voyage with Messala to 
Syria. Now it is certain, that excellent general 
went thither with an extraordinary command, 
A. U. C. 724; tiierefore Tlbnllus, if bom 710, 
could only then be fourteen : and yet it appean 
from the Elegy itself (which is much too fine a 
piece for a boy of these years), that he had beea 
some time in love with Delia. To this argument, 
tiiis short reply may be made : that it cannot be 
proved that Messala was upon his Syrian expedi- 
tion when our poet was left behind uck in Pbse- 
acia ; and, could that even be established, instances 
arc not wanting to prove, that poems, not inferisr 
to i\he third Elegy of the first book,liav8 been the 
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action of youths not mudi older. L. Valerius 
lens gained the prize of poetry, and was 
•aedy in the reign of Doniiti?n, when only 
een years old; Johannes Secundus was not 
ity-five years old when he died ; and tliere is 
reason for asserting, that Cardinal Rovera, 
1 only ten years of age, published at Pavia a 
iction of bis own poems ; nay, it is a fact, 
Cowley printed a ▼olume of poemSy all which 
I written before his fifteenth year. 
ell ; but, says Vulpins, it is not to be believed, 
Ovid, who was so studious of tlie memory of 
dins, and so minutely exact in other things of 
moment, would liave passed by an event which 
inch liohour to his own birth, had Tibullus and 
leeo born at the same time. To this it may 
nswered, that he had but a short acquaintance 
1 our poet, as he himself informs us, 

nee avara TibtUlo 

Temfus amicititcfata dedere theee. 

may, however, be objected, say Dousa and 
!rs, that Domitius Marsus calls Tibullus a 
th when he died : 

Te qwoque VirgiU» comUem non tequa, TibuUe, 
MorsJMvenem comfos misU ad Eiytios, 

w as Marsus lived at that time, Tibullus must 
e died when twenty-four or twenty-five years 
ige, and therefore must have been bom A. U. 

^o this it may be opposed, tliat by the laws of 

fins TuUns, the Romans considered every citi- 

as a jiivfitu till hit forty-sixth year. After 

t time indeed tliey culled them seniof^s; and 

rOL. II. M 
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1 
iifi- 



Virgily Qt. e. M. ^. 
lie was the fint poet i^bo u«««« 
fberefore he miut either hare 
clan djwpmii ; or bom in 710 ; i 
i^ien only twenty-^re or twenty-« 
Bot had oar apthor been so yo 
not have omitted that circnmsta] 
^ve greatly added to the path 
^gy on his death ; especially si 
poem, lie mentions the youth o 
by the by, was upwards of fbrf 
^ntrary to the eomroon opinion 

€>biiu9 Airic venktt ked«rsju9eiri 
Tempora, cum Ct^vo, doete C4ai 



This argpment, indeed, is of 
k. Mrae poet affords some otfier 

J: greater weight to prore that 

be bom in 710. In the first 
par poet was eminent for his re 
• — Anonstas Csesar was pn 
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tfat Heinuns reads imhUf it rather is an argument 
in flopport of Tibnllns's being bom in 710 : as 
OctBvins Caesar and Pedins succeeded Hirtius and 
Pnistt in the consoiate. It most here, at the same 
timey be conftssed that Caesar conld not be styled 
yrncsgw, &r less prineeps aenaiuSf for being made 
sonral : yet conld even this be granted, Heinsins's 
reading b supported by MS. authority. 

Bot the argnment to which the least objection 
ca be made, is that which follows -, and Ovid fhr- 
liifacs it. It runs thus : 

Fbrg^Uum vidi tantum; nee avara TtinUlo 

Temptu amicUUe/ata dedere mem: 
SuceettarJuU hie tUO, Gaile ; Propertius iUi; 
Quartus ab his serie temporis ipsefuL 

Trist. Lib. iv. d. 10. 

That is, ' I only saw Virgil, and the cruel fates 
did not long indulge me with tlie friendship of 
Tibnllus. He (viz, Tibullus), was thy successor, 
GalUs ; Propertius followed Gallus ; and, in order 
of time, I msyelf was the fourth.' Now, as Gallus 
«M bom A. U. C. 681 ; and Propertuis, by his 
own confession, did not put on the toga virilis 
till after the division of the municipal lands among 
the veterans, A. U. C. 711, when he was at least 
fifteen; Tibnllus must have been bora between 
the year 681 and the year 696, that is, about the 
year 690, one year after Horace. But why might 
be not be five yean younger, as well as one year? 
And indeed, as this corresponds more with Mar- 
808*8 epigram, it seems as likely that Tibullus was 
bom 695. Some, indeed, object to the quotation 
from Ovid, as if that poet meant poetical fame, 
or the order in which the poets he there mentions 



lelty tiiai ux> n.^ — 
beeu so yoting when sick at Cortii, 
in a particalar manner, have menti 
would not a yonth of twenty-fiv 
expressed himself differently in the 
us from 

Et Hondum cani nigrot Uctere capUl 
Nee venit tardo curva senecta pede 

Besides, in his panegyric, whidi 
written 7X2 (vide 1. 121, &c.) he ha 
lines: 



H4gm cura novahtTf 



Cum memor ante aetoi semper doi&r c 

which could not be proper from f 
years of age. Nay, that poem its 
rior in every respect to his elegit 
is yet too great a work for one ( 
if to this we add, that in this poei 
old warrior of Ampinnm, and of fa 
-'- i« his Pannonian ei 
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Ovid. Nay, Vnlpius, not content with putting a 
mark of reprobation on that line, even snspects 
the following one ; as it i^, according to him, not 
only hftognid, but interrupts the sentence, which 
is complete without it. 

However immaterial these remarks may appear 
to the generality, the translator hopes, that the 
critical reader wUl pardon their lengtli, as they 
vmj be foond of some service to future biogra- 
phers. 

Ver. 15. Apples unripe, what folly 'tis to pull ?] 
iTiis sentiment wonld answer in pastoral : and were 
it not what every man might have thought, it might 
be said that Ovid had almost transcribed it : 

Quid piertam/raudat vUem crescentUnis uvls ? 
Pomaque erudeU velUs acerba manu f 

El. xiv. Lib. 2. 

The toUe cupidmem immitis uviB of Horace, is al- 
most the same : but as the lyric bard in the ede 
where he nses these expressions describes Lalage 
as a young frisking heifer, and her lover as a bull, 
the metaphor is not so happily exact. 

Ver. 17. This and the foregoing thought are 
imitated by Mr. Hammond : whose whole fourth 
Elegy 18 an improvement upon our author. In the 
original, the poet joins two adjectives to one noun, 
wldch Servins, in his notes on Virgil, blames as a 
vice in writing; and yet not only instances of this 
may be produced from the ancient Roman au- 
tiion, but also from Lucretius, Cicero, Ovid, and 
VirgU. 

Ver. SI. That man should be so solicitous fg^ 



people, 



faimd lerrimal 



The kind Rbobtr at i 

Ver. IS. Tibnltai w« 

U in fail loTCi and cer 

ii ever allowable, the i 

aRer death, by nae't 



of lome bdQioti, il ti 
love of latne being nat 
firom whence have ipi 
tioiu which bave aab 



^•t 
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ftlack cplUe were the only victiaii sacrificed to 
the dm i^fen|L The andentB^ say the critics, 
fcnenUy oftred to their gods those beasts which 
they were supposed to hold in the greatest ab- 
hoireace. When they sacrificed to the infiemai 
powers; they ttfmed their pahos downvrards. 
There are two or three instances in the legendary 
fart of the Roauia story^ of the ceasing of phu^ies 
it Reme, npoo immolatiDg on tiie altars of Plato 
iHl Proserpine^ Phito'S altars at Tarentuln were 
cUcfiy remarkable for mitadet of this ktad; lliese 
laaiifiees, which in tine gate rile to the secaUr 
gmea, (^ jnbilee of Paganhun) were fterformed 
in the eteidng ; as those to the c^lesthd p^owers 
were ia the nMuniAg. The priests wcire sprinkled 
with wal^y when offerings were made to the in- 
ienal deities. See the old Scholiast on the fourth 
Isthmian ode of Pindar. And it is ccirtain from 
Homeri (Iliad i^. line 566,) that those who ad- 
dressed these powers ftU on their knees wheof 
fliey prayed to them. 
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yfm have seen with what cruelty Neserai had 
trMted her lover: all his endeavours to fix her 
telelj Us, haTidg |frofed hitherto meffectual. 
Mt Us misery being now extreme^ some remedy 
most be attempted ; and whie, by the joint appro- 
bation of antiquity, being esteemed the certain 
antidote of afUction, his friends strongly reconi- 
tended bb malLing an ezperimenft of its virtuei. 



i-, 



. I 

I 



tor has thrown into a dialogue fa 
and one of his boon companioBP. 
more spirited air, but does not ei 
its obscurities ; aind lieoce the tn 
led to believe, that it is imperi 
some judicious critics, it is supp^ 
author was agitated with a diven 
the time of his composing it, sc 
and disorderly connection was tl 
cious choice, and not the fault of 

In some editions this Elegy is 
into two. 

Ver. 1. — so may the mysHcvh 
Because those who were initiatei 
of Ceres and Bacchus carried tki 
were twisted vine brancbcf; or, I 
assisted at the orgies of Bacchv 
lands. See a description of thes 
nies in the sixth book of OvidV 
ver. ^87. 
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Constantins Caesar, in tbe eleventh book of 
CKeopon/ says, that Bacchus loved tbe ivy be- 
c his favourite. boy Cissus was metamorphosed 
that plant. Broekh, 

lie true reason, however, seems to have been, 
tbe ancients thought ivy-chaplets had a power 
reventlng intoxication. 

Mwe who conquered in poetical contests, had, 
dy a wreath of ivy bestowed upon them. An- 
s Alciatus gives the following reason for it : 

ud quaquam arescens hederte est arbnteula, Cits0 
\mm jmero BacchwH donm dedisse/erunt : 
rakundat procttx, awretis, /nloa corymbU, 
Ixterius vlrUUf, cetera jHiilor hfibet, 
•c mftiM vates dttguiU tma temftrm tertif ; 
Hdeseunt stttdUs, lau* diuiuma liret, 

Einb.S04. 

it, 15. The two great Italian pastoral poets 
enlarged upon this thought in their tragt- 



idles. 



Van le ttgrt in amove 
Ama il lean euperho, Ac 

Rugge H leon al bosco 
Ne quel rttgito h Ora 
Cosi d'amor eo^pira, &c 



Amynt. 



Fust. Fido. 



ir. 21. When the gods appeared in anger to 
als, they were supposed to become mnch 
' than usual. Thus Ceres, when she appeared 
■ysychton, who had violated her sacred grove, 
indeed on the ground, but with her head sba 
led the skiesc 



Id;ll. »Ti. SeeilMthe 

Ver, M. Thii tan fine; 

tolotion; and the prtjrc 

Hmtsd for Uie bbpiDci 



brok* oat into tlie ntwt < 
TaxK bu given a « n 
of this pWMontte figure in 
Cwito H. where Annida, 
^•Ido, breatlw* fnr; and 
bin tbrongb the tmkt of 
at hii heart ; bnt learce ii 
when retnrninii tare coi 
Might mhi iU iim : 
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vtettr impmieiu t mmfmt Ua veiUpHmmim 
I tkU ckieri, *U jt jw - ntquti tue, 
MtlMM Mgrti tkidet, tt amaricu* omet ; 
tede&i custot ad turn hutta Venus. 

B. Bi. El. 3. 

37. Tbb doable panion is aptly termed 
lation by Bfr. Spence, in bis ingenioiis 
vatioDs on Pope's Odyssey.' Soch figures 
ired ia a joster light, when we look opon 
\ naturally expressive of what we feel within 
I when we regard them only as the artful 
eries of writing. 

49. Catullus is here called ' learned ^ and 
ty» with one consent, bestows upon him 
stinguished epithet. He certainly under- 
the Greek language^ and, translated, with 
.pplause, Callimachus's beautiful poem on 
ce's hair: but his version from Sappho is 
different. Yet these perhaps obtained him 
lutation of learning : or perhaps it arose 
s frequent use of cramp words. Men are 
ailed learned, even now-aH]a3^, for no bet- 
isons^ The trailshitor, however, is not of 
1, that he merited that distinction; so muob, 
'^ as some oi his Roman predecessors. Nay, 
: the best critics now agreed^ that bad all 
inis perished, the world would have been 
very great loss, except for the piece here 
I to, his < Epithalamiun on Peleot and 
,' and one or two more ? 
most remarkable part of Catullns's cfaanic* 
the A'eedom with which, in his writings, he 
ed Julius CaBsar, at a time when he was tke 
ign-master of the world. That gteat, b«t 



identood flie importiDce of 
' alnUties aixl leunmg an lib 

invited the poet to «iip witli 
Paiquin vaa published. Could 
er Bucb an act of condeacen- 

the aame kind is also told lu, 
ninute of politieiaiii, Philip, 
] the wa; for hia lon'i eonqaeit 
r. Leland'g excellently wtttteB 

h Tibullui here had in hil tft, 
stroke of nature-, nbere Ari- 
■a, u if to reach Heieiu, irtM 



ttie aame lat^ject : but then 
in tlie pathetic exckmatioiii 
r of Catullua's Ariadne, Hmd 
ffected epi«tle of Nito. 

■ ID between tUiastoij 
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50. The commoii editions read 
numemque suam, perque tuam venerem. 

oekhnsitis is of opinion, that Tibullos wrote 
maitemque mmtot, jfer Veneremgue suam ; 

odaces several instances of his using the 
that manner. He closes bis quotations on 
bject with the following sentence, which is 
true spirit of a verbal critic : ' Hmc pa(0- 
s nutria exUia mddnmtur^ neqne mtia digna 
mi otium ponatur: mihi vero, qutB meaett 
^os, mhU exile kabetur, quodfaeiat ad inlut' 
em semumia Latitd,* 

51. Female infidelity has been a common 
tf invective with the wits of all ages ; and 
d they looked into their owp conduct with 
ne virulent penetration, they would have 
that the lion made a just observatioi) to the 
'ho vauntingly showed him a picture wherein 
the lion-kind was represented as conquered 
an, when that monarch of the woods said, 
ions are not painters.' 

53. Plato assigns a whimsical reason for 
r's good-nature in this afiair ; ' the pleasures' 
;, ' are infants, incapable of understanding 
Igment, and tlierefore not liable to puhish- 
6r perjury, or breach of promise.' 

69. 2Vo6Mffi«r«iifi in the original, as Broek- 
observes, is an elegant Gfsecism (orckaiB^ 
which Terence and the most correct Roman 
have admitted. There are many . snch 
uns in both Milton and Shakspeare; the 
, no doubt, thought the joining a singobir 



\ 



beauties- ^ .^ compo*" |-a a ti 
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Vtaiom this peaceful Kent, this mineral roof; 
This lemhlaace inact of coral, ore, and shell, Arc 

Ver. 6%, BMcbiM was brought up by the nymphs; 
rUcb, says Vulpios, is a poetical figment, lignify- 
ig that wine oogbt to be mixed with water. And 
*latOy in his poetical language, calls the mixing of 
die wkh water, * the tamiug a mad god with a 
iherone.' 

Ver. 6f^ JamdMdum in the original, says Broek* 
Mias^ ftmmh vemtfta de temper$ no» Ivngo in re 
rte$eiiUf et sitiptoriAtiM eUgmtibua a d a ai ofa. 
Festns obsen^es, that thcS boon companions of 
Id used sometimes to tie birds to their garlands; 
>t only to amuse themselves with their songs, but 
so to be kept awake by their pecking ; so inge- 
ious were they in the article of drinking f 
The garlands used at first upon these occasions 
ere nMde of fine wool ; and therefore Theocritus 
ills them lio; oMt^roy, * the fiower of the sheep.' 
Parsley, roses, ivy, Sec. came afterwards to be 
ens i for which, as well as fi^r the introduction of 
senoes in drinking, the topers of antiquity were 
liebted to the fair sex. lipsius has given us the 
rs9 coHvhaUa of the ancients. 
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LTHOVG0 tilis poem is usually published at the 
d of the fourth book, yet as some old critics 
rert, that Tibullus wrote only three books of 
egies, and as this piece, in the opinion of Broek- 
sins, has all the marks of TibuUian legitimacy, 
3 translator has taken the liberty to place it b^re ; 



Tibuiius, y%.^ «..- 

not tbat simplicity which constiini 
characteristical beauties of our poet 
Tibullns is mentioned in the poem 
can thence be drawn of its being tl 
poet; as, in after-times, those wh 
elegy affected to style themselves T 
is known that Nero used to call tl 
by that appellation. 

Ver. 11. 

Yoar chariDs the mosl iniemate heart n 
Would you weic charming in my eyes i 

This (exclaims the polite Dutch 
is rusticity itself! for what more c 
woman, could he wish, than that st 
one man only? And what do the 
all their finery and variety of dres 
amiable even to those whom they 
wish to love ? 
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D*Ur8ey, who wm the first that gave the French 
n idea of pastoral romance, has copied this thought 
»f OOF author ; and, indeed, it better suited such 
mgaid imnataral compositions as the ^Astrea/ 
than the serious sensibiiity of the elegiac muse. 

Ver. 13. Cowley has imitated this ; or, rather^ 
inch conceits were in fait way : 

How happy herei ihoald 1 
Aod OM ckar ib»i Ihe* and embraetng die; 
She wko if all thk world, and caa canlnde 

From deaertf , soUtade. 
I dioald have then this only fear, 
Leat men, when they my pleasure see« 
Sbonld hither throng to live like me. 
And so Biahe a city here. 

Row much more trttly does Prior represent the 
contentment which lovers feel in one another's 
company ? 

]fy c^nqaeror now, my lovely Abra held 

iqr freedom in her chains ; my heart wasfiird 

WWti her ; with her alone, In her alone 

Itioafllit to peace and Joy ; white she was gone* 

It ii|^*d and ^rievM, impatient of her stay ; "k 

Dclnrn'd,,riie chas'd thoat sighs, that grief away ; V 

Her abseiK^ made the night, her presence aaade the d^y. ) 

The pastoral writers often ascribe still greater 
force to the charms of their Galateas and Phylliics, 
perhaps very impertinently. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Some of tiie best aiodem commjeiitaton contend, 
that the little poems wliicli compose this fourth 
book, are not the work of Tibollns. Their chief 
arguments are derived irom the language and 
sentimeqt; in both which, it is said (and with 
more justice than is common on such occasions^ 
that they bear no resembhmce to our poetk pro- 
ductions. 

But if the foDowing little pieces are not ths 
composition of Tibullus, to whom shall we impute 
them? Shall we, with Caspar Barthius and Brod^- 
husius, ascribe them to Snipicia, the wife of Cile- 
niis, who flourished in the reign of Domitian? 
This opinion is by no means improbable; for we 
know trom Martial and Sidonius Apolinaris, that 
Sulpicia was eminent in tliose days for her poetiy. 
Vide Mart. lib. x. epig. 35. 

But to this proof it is objected by Vulpios, 
that as the following (Hecesare of a strain different 
from tliose celebrated by Martial, so they coukl 
not be written by the wife of Calenus, but are 
Tibullus's ; and that the Sulpicia they praise, wai 
the daughter of Servius Sulpicius, the famous 
lawyer, some of whose epistles to Cicero are still 
< xtant. For, she who is called Sulpicia in tfaii< 
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kf (adds he) certainly lived in the reign of 
rmtos; as Horace himself mentions Cerinthns^ 
' Messala is named in the eighth poem.* To 
it may be answered, that it cannot be proved 
: Sntpida had never been in love before she 
Tied Calenns; or had never composed any 
>r poems beside those of the conjugal kind^ 
Qoch extoDed by Martial. Nay, have we not 
ovm testimony, tint she vrrote some thousands 
neces? 

Cetera qidn etiam, qmt denique mUlim iuHt 

i we know from some of Snlpida^s Imes, pre- 
red by tlie old Scholiast on Juvenal, that she 
letimes vrrote in a manner the veiy reverse of 
t which tiie epigrammatist celebrates : and of 
ffse sbe may still be the author of these poems, 
r does it follow from Horace's having made 
ation of one Cerinthus (lib. i. sat. a. line 81.) 
) was fond of a rich mistress, that therefore this 
tress vras Sulpicia; unless it could be proved, 
t Cerinthus never loved any but Sulpicia; and 
t there never viras a person of the name of 
rintbns, but in the age of Augustus. Again, 
Qgh Messala is mentioned in tibe eighth poem 
Oiis book, it cannot tibence be inferred, that this 
I our poet* s patron ; unless it could be proved 
t the name Messala (which is not true) expired 
th that illustrious Roman. • Therefore the fol- 
ring poems may still be the offiipring of Martial'ii 
Ipicia. 

But against this opinion it is further urged by 
ilpius, that QuintUian (lib. i. cap. 11.) plainly 
ides to, 
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ciaOy says Vulpius, wouiu 
use the words of a woBian, who 
' ij and therefore it is more probable, I 

;j| his illnstration from TiboUiis, a p 

lished reputation. 

We cannot see any reason, how 
tilian should be more ashamed to 
contemporary poetess (if her v 
purpose), than from a dead poet, 
be ever so great Nay, the greaf 
iqpprebend, would rather have cb 
pressed himself in the words o 
was honoured with the epithet o/ 
was Sulpicia*s case; than to have 
of Tibidfais or any other person, 
a subject (viz. decency of ges 
fair sex must be allowed to be t' 
judges. But why might not i 
upon compomt and firtim dee 
«vi»r read this poemf Can any 
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of Sulpicia's writingy bnt mast be the works of 
6 CerinthnSy or some poet; m Snlpicia, tliey say, 
could not with any grace write tlie encominm on 
her own perMm ; nor can the poem on her birth- 
diy be, with any more propriety, ascribed to her; 
md it is evident, they think, that the fifth poem is 
the compoHtion of a common friend. 
Now granting this, every difficulty is not yet 
e smnonnted : the twelfth poem, according to some 
i others, cannot be Sulpicia's, for ih>m the following 
fines, 

Nunc Ucet, e cato, miitatur arnica IHbuUos 
MittttHrfirustra d^leique Fenus-^ 

it isy they assert, plainly the composition of Tibul- 
bt. TUmlH carmen arbiiror (says Broekhusius) 
^t^dkiiane UaptTsuadente et nmnerU ad AUfianum 
charaeterem artificiose ctnifonnatU ; adding, that it 
has certainly slipped out of its place, and must 
belong to the third book ; as the old critics inform 
as, that Tibnllus wrote no more than three books 
of elegies. 

Altboogh we have so far admitted this opinion, 
as to place that poem at the end of the third book, 
yet that onr poet certainly wrote more elegies 
than we have of his at present, is obvious ; botli 
from his works themselves, and from Horace : nor 
can the translator help being of opinion, that 
however similar the metrical composition in the 
twelfth poem may be to that of TibuUus, yet the 
mode of thinking is very different from his ; and, 
therefore, if Tibnllus is the author, he either in 
this piece imitated Ovid, or the piece itself was 
ynitten by some body else ; pertiaps in the age of 



may be answered, umi. ^> 
eommoiily, in order to enhance the pi 
MSS, to join to an author, who had ni 
works behind liini, any writer who < 
what they thought a similar taste. By 
a satire, which our Solpicia certainly 
long ascribed by some to Juvenal, ai 
to Ausonius, from having been found 
works of those two poets; till some cri 
understanding ' proved to the lean 
Juvenal, nor Ausonius, but Martic 
wrote it. 

Such are the arguments by which ' 
tators support their different opinions 
■i must determine for himself. But if 

' : . might be permitted to pronounce oi 

I he would say, that if any weight mi 

r difference of style, and especially o 

following poems cannot be the work 
hut whether Martial's Sulpicia, or /* 
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iflcertained (and how can eontrofeniet of 
t be absohiteiy ascertained?) who was the 
to whose happy talent we owe the follow- 
*ms ; every reader of taste will allow, that 
foond witfastrilUng beaatiet ; and that, apon 
wle, those critics do no great injury to 
IS, who still ascribe them to that poet 
tulpicia and Cerinthns perfectly understood 
other, we most not expect in their poems 
allies and transitions o^assion, that frantic 
spondent air, so observable in Tibiilhis: for 
ire the natural emanations of a heated fimcy 
listracted heart Bat the poems before ns 
1 in what the modems denominate gallant 
jr. Most of them show the poet and happy 
They give us little anecdotes of their pas- 
nd make as regret we have no more. 
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FOBM /. 

pBEAT god of war ! SulpicUiy lo?dy m 
To grace yoor calendsy is in pomp am; 
If beauty warms you, qnit the* etherea 
Pen CyUierjea wiU indnlge the sight : 
Bat while you gaze o'er all her matchlf 
Beware your bands should meanly drop 
When Cupid would the gods with love i 
He lights his torches at her radiant eye 
A secret grace her every act improves, 
And pleasing follows wheresoe'er she m 
If loose her hair upon her bosom plays, 
Ununmber*d charms that negligence bei 
Or if 'tis plaited with a labour'd care, 
Alike the labour'd plaits become the fa 
Whether rich 'Tyrian robes her charms 
Or all in snowy white the nymph is dn 

still supremely fair, 



'» -1 — 



'»»'o*»#»a. 
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r 9«BS the swarthy Indiaoi boast, 

illy treasures, and their gotdea coait, 

on meritfst: come, ye tuneftil cfaoirl 

e, bright Phoebus ! with thy pbuisiva lyre : 

mn festival harmomoas iHrain, 

e so much deserves harmonioiis lays. 



POEM 11. 

EB| fierce chaming boars ! in meads ye stray^ 
: the shady monntain^s devioos way^ 
t your tosks ; my lov*d Cerinthvs spare I 
apid! I consign him to your care, 
xhiess 'tis, shag'd tru$kless wilds to beat^ 
nd, with pointed thorns, yoar tender feet, 
ly to savage beasts your diarms oppose? 
Is and blood-hoonds why their faaonts en- 
lose? 

of game decoys yon far away : 
i-hounds perish, and ye toils decay I 10 
6t covld I with lov'd Cerinthns rove 
dreary desarts, and the thorny grove : 
brons meshes on my shoulders bear, 
the monsters with my barbed spear : 
ack the bounding stags through United 
ounds, 

their cover, and unchain the hounds, 
ost to spread our artful toils I'd joy, 
t we watch'd thc», I could clasp the bay! 
entrantf'd in amorous bHss we lay, 
il with soul, and melted aM away : S9 
our nets, Mtt boar might safe reliref 
his safety to our mutoal fire. 



"■*• 



POEM III. 

Come,, Phaebml with your kxMdy flo 
O soothe her tortnre, and restore the 
Come, quickly come 1 we miiiplicint 
Soch cluurma your happy tkill ne'er w 
Let not her frame, coDBonptmy pine 
Her eyes grow languid, and her hhxM! 
Propitious come I and with you hrini 
Each pain-subduing herb, and sootfaia 
Or real ills, or whatever ills we ftar. 
To ocean's furthest verge let torraBts 
O! rack no more, with haish, mikiii^ 
The youth, who ce a s el ess for her sale 
Twixt loTO and rage his tortnr'd aoal 
And now he prays, now treata the §od 
Take heart, foad youthl yoo hnv 

nrav*«l • 



THE POEMS OF SULPICIA. lb? 

Tben both will, emulous, exalt your skill ; 
With grateful tablets, both your temples fill : 
fioth heap with spicy gams your sacred fire ; 
Both sing your praises to the' harmonious lyre : 
Your brother gods will prise your healiug powers, 
Lament their attributes, and envy yours. 



POEM IV. 

On my account, to grief a ceaseless prey, 
Dost thou a sympatfaetie anguish prove ? 

I would not wish to live another day. 
If my recovery did not charm my love : 

For what were life, and health, and bloom to me. 

Were they displeasing, beauteous youth ! to thee ? 



POEM V. 



With feasts FU ever grace the sacred mom, 
When my Cerintfaus, lovely youth, vns bom. 
At birth, to you the* unerring sisters sung 
Unbounded empire o*er the gay and young : 
But I, chief I, (if you my love repay), 
With rapture own your ever-pleasing sway. 
This I conjure you, by your charming eyes. 
Where love's soft god in wanton ambush lies : 
This by your genius, and th^ joys we stole, 
Whose sweet remembrance still enchants my soul* 
Great natal genius! grant my heart's desire, li 
So shall I heap with costly gums your fire, 
Whenever fancy paints me to the boy, 
liCt his breast pant with an impatient joy ; 
But if the libertine for others sigh, 
(Which love forbid) O love ! your aid deny. 
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Nor, love 1 be partiti, let as both confeai 
The pleasing pain ; or make my passion less. 
But O I much rather tis my souFls desire. 
That both may feel an espial, endless fire. $0 

In secret my Orinthos begs the nme; 
But the youth bloshes to confess his flame : 
Assent, thou god ! to whom his heart is known, 
Whether he public ask, or secret own. 



poEmri. 






Accept, O natal queen ! with placent air, 
' The incense offered by the teamed fair. 
She*s rob*d in cheerful pomp, O power divine I 
She's rob*d to decorate yonr matron-shrine : — 
Such her pretence ; bat well her lover knows 
Whence her gay look, and whence her finery flows. 

Thou, who dost o*rr the nuptial bed preside, 
Oh ! let not envious Diajbt their joys divide, 
But make the bridegroom amorous as the bride 
So shall they tally, matchless lovely pair ! 
A youth all transport, and a melting fair * 10 

Then let no spies their secret haunts explore, 
Teach them thy wiles, O love! and gnard the door. 

Assent, chaste queen ! in purple pomp appear ; 
Thrice wine is poured, and cakes await you, here. 
Her mother teils her for what boon to pray ; 
Her heart denies it, though her lips obey. 
She bums, that altar as the flames devour; 
She burns, and slights the safety in her power. 19 
So may the boy, whose chains you proudly wear, 
Tiirough youth the soft indulgent angnish bear ; 
And wiien old age has chill'd his every vein, 
Tii£ dear remembraiice m«^ Ia «tiU retain I 
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POEM riL 

At last the natal odioiu moni draws nigb^ 
When to yoor cold, cold villa I most go ; 

There, ftr, too far from my Cerinthus sigh : 
Oh why, Messala! will yo« plagae me so ? 

Let stadioDs mortals priie the silvan scene ; 

And ancient maidens hide them in the shade ; 
Green trees perpetually give me the spleen ; 

For crowds, for joy, for Rome, Stilpicia% made; 

Your too officious kindness gives me pain. 

How lall the hailstones! harkl how howls the 

windl 10 

Then know, to grace your birtlMky should Ideign, 

My soul, my all, I leave at Rome behind* 



POEM VIIL 

At last the fiur's determined not to go : 
My lord ! you know the whimsies of the 8ei« 

Then let us gay carouse, let odours flow ; 
Your mind no longer with her absence vex. 

For oh ! consider, time incessant flies ; 

But every day's a birth^y to the wise f 



ss 



POEM IX. 

That I, descended of Patrician race. 

With charms of fortune, and with charms of face. 

Am so indifferent grown to yon of late. 

So little car'd for, now excites no hate» 



POJEM X' 

Of ta»t nW>*» '"^^Xv^^ 
May I no more T»<«^^ S5«ri<«'d 
No longer «« J*" *:^%'^^ let j 
You gra»p*d my w»*f • "^^?,a,ag «>e 
O niglit more happy '"^ ^Ti ^ 

But this conc«anneni ww ^ 

POEM ^^* 

i?4MB aava my imBtrcss loves another i 
FAMB^y»y ^j^of -rbeii Fame repeats 
Would I were deaf, ^nwi * ^ ^^ 

POEM XII. 
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LHt wiiftt entraae'd a ecstasy we lay, 

And cfaid the qwck, too i|iiick retoni of day ! 

Bat stop my Iniid ! beware what loose yoo scrawl, 

htxt into cnrious hands the billet falL 10 

Ko— the remembrance chariDs! — begone, grimace ! 

Matrons! be yoan formality of &ce. 

Know, with a yooth of wortiiy the nif^t I spent, 

And ci— o», caraiot, for my sonl repent I 



\ 



NOTES 



SULPICIA'S POEMS. 



POEM I. 



Ver. 4. One of the critics has obieiTed upon 
tlus passage, tiiat Vemis must either hsve had great 
confidence in her own charms ; or ha^e been little 
soIicitoDs what became of her paramour Mars, to 
indiilsre him in this interview. 

Ver. 6. When Enryclea, in the Odyssey (lib. 
xix.) discovers Ulysses (whom she was bathing) by 
the scar in his leg, her joyinl surprise is finely 
imajsrined, by her being ready to faint, and ber 
dropping tlie jar of water. Nor less beautifiil is 
the surprise testified by Paris, when by chance he 
beheld the fair bosom of Helen : 

Dum stupeo visis (nam pocuta forte tentbamj 
TortiUt e digUis excidit ama meis, 

£p. Her. lln. 251. 

Menage, in his Bird-Catcher and Adonis, gives a 
no less fine instance of astonishment ; but Milton 
has surpassed them all, in the picture he has drawn 
of Adam*s consternation and horror, npon being 



hi 
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told by Eve that she had eaten of the forbidden 
^t; which is a beautiiiil contrast to the joy 
wliich she showed in narrating the fact : 

Thu Eve, with connteiMiioe blithe, ber itory told; 
But in lier dieek di^emper flubiiq; ^ow'd. 
jOu the* other aide, Adam, loon as he heard 
The faiMl trespatt done by Eve, anas*d, 
Attonied itood, and blank; while horror dnli 
Ban throogh Us veins, ioid ail his joints relax'd; 
Jfnm hk slack band the garland, wreathed for Eve, 
Down drop'd, and all the Aided roses shedi 
Speechless he stood, and pale; till thos at length ' 
First to lilinself lie inward silence broke. 

Book ix, L 885. 

What the aotlior of this poem ascribes to the 
power of beauty, Pnidar ascribes (perhaps no less 
tndy) to the force of harmony. 

Xfwrta ^fMy( AmlKku, &e. Pf^h, Od, i. 

which the late Mr. West has thus poetically ren- 
dered: 

Hail, golden lyre I whose hetven4nveated string 

To Fhoebns and die black>bairVl Mine belongs, 
"Who, in sweet dioms^ round their tnneftil Ui^ 

Mix with thy sonnding chords their sacred soup. 
The dance, gay qoeen of pleasure! tliee attends; 

Iliy Joennd strains ber listening feet inspire : 
And each roelodioas tongoe its voice snspasds, 

nil thoo, great leader of the heavenly choir! 
With wanton art preluding, giv'tt the dgn— 
Swdils the nil concert then with bannony divine. 

DECADB II. 

llieay of their streaming lig^tniiq^ all disarmM, 
Tlie smouldering thunderbolts of Jove expire : 

Then, by the music of thy nnmbei% charm*d. 

The Urdi* fierce moQar(;h drops hb vengeAil ire ; 
vol.* II. O 



put ^»«t 8*'" •"■ 

.. r.„in Dr. &kei»ae» 
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AaiMge tte lerr«n nt dw throae nt J«te; 
Aad q— idi tbe fonnidaMc dumdcrbolt 
or oorekntiaf fire, with alackenHI winm 
While iK»w the loleiiui ooocart breathes arowd* 
Incnmb^ o*er the leeptrc of his lord 
Sleeps the stem eagle, by tlie nambei'd notas 
PosacssM, and satiate with the meltiDf tone ; 
SovereifB of birds. The tarloM god of war, 
Hb darts forgettiiq;, and tlie ra|iid wfaeato 
lliat bear bias vengeftil o^ the* embattled plain, 
Releots, and soottis his own fieree heart to aase. 

BodsU^s 09Ueei, vol. vl. 

ifhile such imitatioiis make it doubtfiil to whom 
the palm of preference should be given, aU conip 
plaints of decay of poetical genins among as mnst 
be imputed either to ignorance or malice. 

Ver. 8. Andreas Schottus makes oar anthoresa 
indebted to Euripides for this thought ; and yel 
what he quotes from that excellent tragic poel 
has little or no reference to the text Broekhusioi 
has collected most of the passages from the andenl 
nnd modem (tSitin) poets, ivhere love is cithei 
said to lurk in the eye, or bask in the cheek of i 
&[t.e woman ; but gives justly the preference U 
the text Thoughts of this kind, however, an 
now-ardays too threadbare even to please a 
chambermaid. 

Ver. 9. Cardinal Bembow and Count Castigliom 
have both imitated this passage. The latter in 
serted his imitation in a poem he addressed to hit 
wife Elizabeth Goniaga, on her singing, and is at 
follows : 

QtddquUt agU, certmU pariter campontn/mrtim 
ES Decor etcharUis,eipud9r1tigemiut. 

Elizabeth had a fine genins for poetry. 



lOfi HOTBl OB SDLFICIa'i FOB 

Ver. IS. Coma,ajri>Ta xia-iiat,di 
aliqua cvra tompotiti : teitt Fitte. 
aide, that emu belongs to womea 
does lo men'i bair: bat this diati 
retinei) ; Tibollos himself sppUea cm 
of a boy. Vide Konk i. El. 10. 

Ver. 17. Lord LuudowD has v 
analog-oua to these of onr poeteu. 

Wbni Myn WBlka, u durming l> her 
Id tvery mollon vrcry fnce ia Ken. 

Ovid'i VeituniUDB ii a niaiterpiec< 
morphosU, lib. 14. 

Ver. II. This and the remainder 
are also imitated by Castiglione: ■ 
hath well peifonned, yet Francius, 
adopted the sentiments of onr aafl 
passed^ the coont in a paeio addresaei 
jcholar, bnt middling poet, Mods. M 

Ver. iS. It wai bo commonly be 
time i>r Augustus, that Ar£d)ia, besidi 
tained immense quantities afgoid, thi 
marched thither a cooaideiable am 
7i>).)nhichperi9hedhysickness. AK 
every arnly, which invades any con 
an accoont ! 



er. 3. The Cerintfaus whom Hoi 
a beaatitiil iriavc from CbnIcL 
name, applied only to the bamli 
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t»ro1>ably veiled her regard for some young person 
of fashion. 

Ver. 4. Mr. Gay, in his fine ballad, entitled 
WilUam and Sosan, has the following pretty, if 
not tme thought. 

Love will ward off Uie balleti at they fly. 

Lest preckxis dropt ihottld tell from Susans ejre. 

Ver. 11. However disagreeable field^ports were 
to the amiable Sulpicia, yet to have the pleasure 
of Cerinthus's company, she was willing to undergo 
all the fatigues and dangers of boar-hunting. Such 
is the nature of love I 

Had Guarini our Sulpicia in his mind, when he 
made Dorinda thus address Sylvio ? 

Del tuofidot Mekampo asuA pktfda: 

E qwmdo sarai stanco 

7* auseMugerb lafnmte : 

E iovra quutofianeo, 

CAspertt mai non pota, havrai rlpMO, 

It is thus that Prior describes the disguises 

which Henry assumed, in order to obtain the afiec- 

tion of the beautiful Emma : 

When EnuM hnnts, in hontsman'i habit dreiaM, 
Henry on foot ponoes the boanding beaM ; 
In hit right hand hb beadien pole he bean. 
And graoeftil ai hit side his horn he weart, &e. 



POEM III. 

Ver. 1. Would not a long enumeration of the 
epithets of Apollo have been extremely improper 
here? and does not his immediate call for assbtance 
show tiie greatness' of the writer^ concern? 



depuUar) bestowed on him ; as tlit 
him Awerruncus, 

Ver. 10. All expiations and pw 
hf iSbe ancients, perfbrmed either • 
a river, or on tiie sea-shore. Thif 
tinned long after the introduction < 
Ibr we are informed by Petrardi, i 
women of Ck>logney with garlands 
wash their arms in the Rhine, whili 
some foreign charm. The poet, \ 
at the crowd and the action, inqoi 
and was told, that it was a very a 
common people bdieviag that ail t 
the ensoing year were prevented 
abhition of that day. Vide Ub. i. : 

Petrarch flourished in the fom 
and was no less eminent for his 1 
that he obtained the appellation c 
of that language), than for his Italii 
In propriety, exactness, elegance, 
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tke epitiiet is more consonant to the interpretation 
which Broekhusios and the translator have given 
of Uie passage. Vnlpius explains the credti/a ^ttr2»(t 
to be those, who, either about Solpicia's bed, or 
in the temples of the gods, pot np petitions for 
her recovery. 

Ver. %7. This is an elegant compliment on the 
professors of medicine. 



POEM r. 



Ver. 19. In this manner he prayed, lest any 9^ 
the auditors should envy him, say the commenta- 
toct; or lest a fiwcinatiag tongue (UMguu fascink' 
tnx) should prevent the completion of his prayers. 
None (add they) chose in an audible voice to lay 
open their real wants to the gods, lest the by- 
standers should overbear them \ and therefore, all 
these, virho desired of the gods what was extrava- 
IpMit, or what was immodest, or in short what they 
did not choose to own, either muttered their vows, 
or whispered them in the ear of their deity. And 
thus the ancients, as Seneca expresses it, told that 
to God, which th^ were ashamed a mortal should 
be made pitvy to. Qicaiito demfli^ etAhottMwm'f 
iwfiawna vota Diis mguiurrant: si ftcts tuLmfmerii 
aurem contiBceseent ; et qw»d scire hmnmem nokaitf 
Ueo mmrrant, £p. 10. See this impiety severely 
treated by PersiiiSi in fan second saitfre.' 



That the Romans should have pro< 
poetess before Salpicia, to put the 
a level with the Greeks, is matte 
astonishment; since, as CSato observe 
governed the world, bat the women 
Romans. How many fair poetesses 
produced? and, in particolar, ho' 
Britain at present boast of, whose 
in prose and verse, may be comp: 
their advantage, vnth idl the iema 
of antiquity ? 

Besides Solpicia, the poets ment 
Theophila. Perilhi lived in the 
and is praised by Ovid, Trist. lib. 
other viras a cotemporary of Mart 
brates her, lib. 7. ep. 68. Their 
they published any, are now lost. 
Virgilian canto on the life of our S 
in the reign of Theodosius and 
Prnha Falconia. This poetess^ w 
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and indeed were all of the sex, who have learniog, 
to be sach as they represent them, the transUitor 
would heartily join with the satirists : but how can 
he do it, whilst be has the honour to know some 
ladies, who possess as great a fund of erudition, as 
most men are enriched with, and who, neverthe- 
less, are entirely free from all those disagreeable 
concomitants, with which those poets have loaded 
their learned women? In short, when we consider 
in vrhat manner the welfare of society depends 
upon the fair-sex, we cannot but own, that their 
understandings ought to be cultivated with much 
assiduity : a fine woman, with a good heart, and 
an improved head, is the loveliest object in the 
creation. 

Ver. 9. The word componerey in the original, is 
a metaphor taken from gladiators; who were then 
said componi, when they fought together, and were 
well matched. Vulpitu, 

Ver. 13. tfi purple pomp appear.] That is, 

^ in a palUi of purple ;' which not only Apollo and 
his votaries, with Osiris, wore ; but in which also 
Bacchus, Mercury, Pallas, Night, the Furies, Dis. 
cord, and even rivers, were habited. Adeo semper ^ 
(says Macrobios) Ua se et aciri et colt numina 
maiuerunty qwUiter in vulgua antiquUaa fabulata 
est ; qute et imagines et simulacra formarum tdtium 
prorsus alienisy et atates tam incrementi quam dimi- 
nutionis ignarisy et amictusomatusquevarios corpus 
non habentibus adsignaioit. Broekh. 

Ver. 16. Vulpius retains the old reading. 

Jam sua mente n^at, 
imd explauis it, as if Sulpicia were now sui juri^ 



verb ; and therefore contends that the i 
be unmiuir: and yet we know that 1 
pittctice is warranted bj some of the pi 
of the Angnstan age; and, if the tran 
mistaken, that learned grammarian im 
his Latin poems, fidlen into the mod 
sion which he here condemns in Snlpi 



POEM rii. 



Ver. 2. The villa, mentioned in t 
Eretum, now MotUe Rii<mdo, It 
npon a liigh liill, not fiur from the 
Onber, and was therefore cool, ever 
of summer. Clnverios places it at i 
fourteen miles from Rome ; but Hoi 
Annot. Geogr« on the authority 
Itinenuy, and Ferrarius, removes 
AirfltAr off. 
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which he had undertaken at the request of the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and of the senate : but 
then they seem to forget that Senrius was a prtenxh- 
men common to all the males of the Snlpician 
family, and therefore not distinguishingly charac- 
teristic of any one of them. Those who suppose 
that Tibttllus wrote theise poems, and believe he 
was bom in 710, make him a poet before his birth; 
/or, says Broekbusius, Snlpicia speaks of her parents 
as if both were alive. Although the trimslator is 
persuaded that the pieces in this book are not 
TibuUus's, yet he can see nothing in the poem to 
stipport this assertion. Sure Sulpicia might call 
herself the daughter of Servius Sulpicius, notwith- 
standing her father's death ; and the two last lines 
of the original may be applied to her nearest rela- 
tions or guardians, with as much propriety as to 
her parents. 
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